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PREFACE. 

THE subject of the following pages is less, and more, than 
a history of the crusades. It is a histor>' of the political 
relations between the states which the crusaders founded and 
those Moslem states with which they waged war, or a history 
of the struggle between the Latins and the Moslems in Syria 
during the I2th and 13th centuries. In the treatment of this 
subject the ea.stern |j<>int of view has been emphasised and the 
main thread of the narrative is drawn, as far as |>ossible, from 
the history of the Moslem states. The stress laid on the eastern 
point of view, and the special attention paid to the chronology 
of the period, may be held to justify a new work on the subject. 
In the narrative the writer endeavours to trace the course of 
events from year to year as closely as the sources permit 
Some marked variations in the fulness of treatment are explained 
by differences in the fuln&ss of the available sources. In the 
notes the requirements of future investigators and of the editors 
of new texts have been particularly kept in view. The writer's 
special contribution to the chronology of the period is drawn 
from Arabic sources and the critical methods applied to these 
sources are the subject of appendix A. Some new suggestions 
regarding the chronology of William of Tyre arc offered in 
appendix B. The minor corrections of accepted dates made 
throughout the work are very numerous and results of wider im- 
portance may be held to have been established in a considerable 
number of cases for the first time. 




Vi PREFACE 

Chapters I and II, containing the history of the Latin 
conquest, describe the course of events necessarily more from 
the side of the Latins than of the Moslems and the detailed 
narrative of chapter VI is limited to the periods when there 
u'as war between the Moslems and their opponents. While the 
history in chapter VI is sketched more broadly than in the 
earlier chapters, attention may be called to the fresh contribu- 
tions oflercd in the treatment, for example, of the crusades of 
Theobald of Navarre, Richard of Cornwall and Frederick II. 

The writer owes his interest in the subject of this volume, 
and his conception of the history of the crusades as part of 
the history of the Moslem east, to the late Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S.I. As Principal of Edinburgh University he pointed out 
the opportunity for research in this department and in response 
to his invitation the present writer was the author of a University 
Prize Essay on the subject The list of books on pages 372-376 
may be regarded as an acknowledgment of the writer's debt to 
the modem authors who are there mentioned. 



W. B. STEVENSON. 



Bala, 
2 Amgust 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Late in the summer of 1097 an invading army entered Syria. 
It streamed out in bands from Asia Minor and the gates of the 
Taurus. The invaders came from VV^cstern Europe and were the 
soldiers of the first " Kurojxran concert." Hut their enterprise itself 
was no novelty. Syria is a stage which waits from century to 
century for a re|x:tition of the same drama. Its de.stiny is to be 
invaded and to be conquered. Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
I'ersian, Greek, Roman, Arab, Turk, a long succession of aliens 
have been the makers of Syrian history. The land is geogra|)hi- 
cally distinct, a natural unity, yet the people have never achieved 
the unity of a national state. Their central and exposed position 
invites attack. The mountains which crowd the land from north 
to south have favoured the growth of petty city-states and 
kingdoms. And so the Syrians have always been a people 
ready to perish. 

Syria in 1097 was not effectively part of any empire. Its 
latest conquerors, the Seljuk Turks, were engaged in civil war. 
Every city ruler was prince again for the time. The cities 
seldom or never change, so that the city-states of the period 
are those also of older times. Damascus, Jerusalem, Ilamath 
(Hama), Tyre, Aleppo (Haleb) and Antioch arc among the most 
important. Disunity was their fatal weakness, in spite of many 
advantages which they pos.sessed. The defence of fortified 
towns against attack was even easier then than now. The 
invaders were far from their nearest btise of supplies, and were 
not themselves united. They had taken the Sign of the Cross 
as a symbol of that which they had in common, the Latin form 
of Christianity. But international jealousy and rival ambitions 

s. c I 




2 INTRODUCTION : 

marred their concert They had combined to make a conquest, 
but without any agreement regarding the future division or 
government of the country. The leaders were in full earnest 
only where there was a prospect of making gain for themselves. 
The joint conquest was a scramble for a share in the spoil. The 
establishment of rival isphercs of government was the natural 
result The enterprise lost the character of one which aimed at 
a systematic conquest 

Yet the success of the Latins was rapid, for the native states ^ 
were small and disunited. By the end of the century, or a little 
later, the first invaders, aided by fresh supports from the West, 
established in Syria four principalities or states. These embraced 
not only the greater part of Syria, they included portions of 
Asia Minor and of Mesopotamia. They arc called by the names 
of their capital cities, in order from north to south, Edcssa, 
Antioch, Tripolis and Jerusalem. The political history of these 
states during the period of their existence is one of constant 
struggle with the Moslem princes opposed to them. Their i 
original success was due only to the disunion of their enemies.!' 
Afterwards they maintained themselves by the rcinforcemcntsf 
which came in a constant stream from Europe. Their own 
resources were unequal to the contest Hut interest waned in 
Kuru|)e and a new Turko-Arab |x>wcr rose to empire in the 
East Within a hundred years the end of the Latin states 
seemed imminent Fragments of the conquest sur\'ived another 
century. It is a time of expiring interest in the West, and in 
the East one of waiting for the end. The history of the es- 
tablishment of the Latins in the East is the history of the first 
crusade. An account of their subsequent fortunes in Syria may 
be called the history of the crusaders in the East 

The crusades were military expeditions to establish and 
maintain a Latin power in Syria. They belong to a period 
nearly co-extensive with two centuries, the I2th and 13th. 
Many nationalities shared in the enterprise, but principally those 
of Western Europe. They joined together in the name of 
obedience to the Latin Church. Two features in the movement 
are obscured by the terms in popular use when the crusades are 
spoken oC The first is that Western Europe was continuously 
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at war with the Moslem Kast for nearly two centuries. The 
second that Syria is the station from which the course of events 
should be watched ; the crusades arc essentially a chapter in 
Eastern history. 

The crusades have been numbered as if they were a series 
well-defined and easily counted. Some cipjht of all the bands 
and armies which passed by sea or land to Syria have been 
selected as the ci};ht crusades. They are chosen on no clear 
principle. Those generally named are not uniformly the largest 
nor the most successful. Hut why should even size or success 
be made the test ? No ex|)edition which went to help the 
Latins can be refused the name crusade. Tojjethcr they form 
a continuous stream for the greater part of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. The numbering of a selected few obscures this fact. 
Only the first crusade is rightly defined by the numeral attached. 
The meaning is definite and the name appropriate. Similar 
expressions <ipplied to the other crusades should seldom or never 
be used. 

A history of the crusades to have an organic unity, after the 
commencement, must be written as a history of the crusading 
states in Syria. Such treatment alone explains the rise and fall 
of interest in the West, and gives to each of the greater ex- 
peditions an appropriate setting and its full significance. The 
influence of the smaller expeditions is also most easily taken 
account of in this way. Kvery difficulty of treatment is not 
indeed removed by adopting an Kastern point of view. The 
problem of unifying the history of the four Latin states remains. 
Their first systematic historian was William of Tyre. His 
method was to make the kingdom of Jerusalem the centre of 
interest. He was influenced by national and religious con- 
siderations. The other states were little to him in comparison 
with his own. Its capital, besides, was Jerusalem, the holy city. 
But the northern states, Edessa, while it existed, and Antioch, 
were politically far more impr>rtant. They bore the brunt of 
Moslem attack, and their failure involved the failure of all. 
A history of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem cannot be an 
adequate treatment of the political history of the Latin states. 
Indeed if their external history is to be viewed as a whole, it is 

I — a 




4 INTRODUCTION : 

l>ctler definitely to come outside their borders and view them 
ff'o^ti a Moslem standpoint Their history is part of the gencral\ 
history of Syria and the Moslem East. It is treated as such by I 
t^ Arabic historians of the period, who contribute much to ou^/ 
kno^Hfledge, and even Western writers do best to follow them. 
1*^^ story is one of a contest between Moslems and Latins. 
^^ry soon the unity and definite purpose lie wholly on the side 
of the former. It is that which really determines the best point 
of view. Not only are the crusades an essential part of the 
history of the Turkish empire, they arc best treated in the main 
** such. 

The first stage of the crusading movement, especially, is the 
P^rt which properly belonjjs to Western history. As the P'astern 
P^int of view is that adopted in the followinj^ pages it is most 
convenient to deal briefly here, in the introduction, with this 
P^'^ion of the history. The question may be put in this form : 
^"^t moved the people of Western Euro|)e to set out on their 
first ox|)cdition ? It is matter of common knowledge that they 
were summoned by the authority of the Pope and of a Council 
^'"«ch ratified his suggestion. But what prepared the people to 
■"^^pond ? .And what suggested the Pope's action ? 

* he popular enthusiasm of the movement finds its principal 

P^^nation in the religious ideals of the time. These were not 

*^^cd at all by any common round or daily task. The vast 

^^J^rity of men were constrained to live lives which their 

^^^>5 condemned as worldly. In their estimation monks and 

'^s were *• the religious." This contradiction between the real 

^ the ideal found a solution in the crusading movement. It 

^^ possible as a crusader to satisfy religious conviction without 

^^tificc of lay character, or the adoption of a monkish life. 

"^^t was one great attraction. Again, appeal was made to one 

^he great passions of Latin Christianity, its reverence for holy 

^'^gs and places. It came as a marvellous thought to thousands 

*^^t tAcy should be privileged to kiss the rock where our Saviour 

^^^ and kneel in prayer within His tomb. Besides the holy 

P^^ccs called for deliverance. They were profaned by infidel 

l^^nds; it was said perhaps that such evil was rampant round 

them as there had never been before. The effect on Europe of 
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the capture of Jerusalem by the Seljuk Turks has probably been 
f exaggerated. But a new era of travel and pilgrimage had com- 
1 menced. Men knew more of the Holy Land than in earlier 
V- times, and their knowledge stirred their action. 

The lower classes were affected by social conditions as well 
as by religious ideals. The depressed condition and perhaps, in 
some cases, almost ho})eless misery of great masses of the people, 
made it a relief to leave their homes, and not a sacrifice. The 
crusade offered a way of escape from starvation and oppression. 
It promised temporal as well as spiritual blessing. 

There were special secular inducements which apjKaled to the 
upper classes also. A spirit of adventure and a love of war 
prevailed. An exjxjdition against the East was an unequalled 
opix)rtunity in the eyes of all knights and princes. Some neetled 
greater .sco|)e for their ambition than they found at home. The 
crusade api)C<iled esjKcially to certain iKf>ples. The Norman 
Hohemond went without doubt in quest of a princedom to the 
East. His spirit was characteristic of his race. For two centuries 
the stream of Norman conquest had been sweeping over the seas. 
. France, England, and Sicily had been touched or flooded by its 
j waves. Its energy was still unexpended. The Moslems had 
> already been met and conquered in Sicily. The Italian island 
lies like a stepping stone between West and East. From it the 
Normans now looked across the sea. Much of the response to 
the Pope's appeal was given by men of vigorous Norman blood. 
In northern Italy another race was tending eastward under 
a different impulse. The republics of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
were commercial states in possession of growing fleets. Their 
expanding commerce^ had already brought them into hostile 
contact with the Moslems of Sardinia and Africa. Half the 
shores of the Mediterranean were in these alien hands. The 
creation of a Christian Syria gave the Italians a new outlet and 
another open door. Very soon, though not at first, the highway 
to Syria was found to lie over the sea in the track of the Italian 
ships. The republican fleets supplied the needed lines of com- 
munication between Syria and Western Europe. In return for 
trading privileges they gave the Latins their firm support. The 
part they played in the capture of sea-port towns was of vital 
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importance. Without them, it may be said, Syria could neither 
^"^e been conquered nor held for a single year. 

In southern France also there was an element of national 
'hostility to a Moslem state. Several times in the latter part of 
the I ith century the people there had aided the Christians of 
Sp^n in their constant struggle with the Moors. The idea of 
federating Christendom to wage a holy war may have gained 
*^^**^cthing from this example. It was in southern France that 
^'^^ Crusade was first proclaimed. It was probably the attitude 
^ such men as Raymond of Toulouse that encouraged the Pope 
t» the final step. 

In these various ways Western Europe was prepared to 

"^^pond to the Pope's appeal. But what, we have now to ask, 

^^S^ested that appeal and led up to it ? The growth of f>apal 

P^^^^r, the establishment of the Turkish empire and the 

^^'^ Sequent danger of the Byzantine emperors arc also parts of 

"^ preparation for the crusades. Among the direct political 

^^U5><5s of the first crusade the establishment and growth of the 

^■"Wish empire must be given a foremost place. The Turkish 

^^*^ncc westward suggested and called forth a Latin counter 

. ^^*^ncc eastward. One most prominent aspect of the crusades 

^^Hat they formed a barrier against Turkish advance. They 

"^^inatcd indeed in an appeal which aimed at nothing further. 

^Vas sent to the Pope by the Roman emperor of the Kast, the 

,.^^'^^ntine or Greek emperor. It was inspired by fear of fresh 

^■"kish conquests. The empire of the Scljuk Turks was 

^^ded under the vigorous rule of the sultan Togrul Beg (1038). 

gradually absorbed the territories of the caliphs of Bagdad. 

_; ^^vcn added to their extent, notably at the expcn.se of the 

''^^k empire. Within ten years from the battle of Manzikert 

^*^^i) Asia Minor was practically over-run. It was only 

^^ther step to Europe and to Constantinople itself. 

The emperor turned for help to the West. Common interest 
^^ old association might be pleaded. Christianity also was a 
"^nd of union, for the enemy were Moslem.s. The request was 
^'Ttcted to the Pope as the head of the Latin Church, and of 
^ kingdoms of the West. It came to him when and because 
ftc Papacy was prepared to respond. The growth of Pai>al 
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power is an essential part of the preparation for the crusades. 
This was the authority which united the Latins in their enter- 
prise. The Church had entered on the period of its greatest 
temporal power. Step by step the Popes had gained a position 
in which they were as truly the successors of the emperors of 
Rome as those who claimed the title. The groat Hildcbrand, 
Gregory VII, now wore the papal crown. He had formulated 
without reserve his doctrine that every temportil power owes 
obedience to the Church, and to its earthly head, the Pope. Rut 
this was not easily established in practice. Contests with Henry 
IV, the Western or German emperor, occupied much of Hildc- 
brand*s energy. He was never sufficiently free to summon 
Europe to the Holy War. His successor was a man of different 
temper, and during his pontificate there was truce between 
Greek and Turk. The delay was not without importance. In 
those years of waiting the emperor's suggestion matured in the 
western mind to a new conception. Palestine was more to it 
than Asia Minor. 

The next motion came in the year 1095. It was a favourable 
time for an aggressive movement in Asia Minor. The great 
sultan Malik Shah had died (1092), and the Moslem states were 
plunged in endless confusion. With some help from the Latins 
the emperor Alexius (10S1-1118) hu|)ed easily to recover the 
lost provinces of his empire. He appealed to the Pope as his 
predecessor had done. Urban H occupied the chair of Hilde- 
brand, and renewed his policy. He felt the power of the call to 
engage the armies of the Church in a holy war. In spite of 
conflicts with the German emperor and others, his {xjsition 
seemed secure enough. Without doubt he first consulted some 
of the leading princes. Then at the Council of Clermont in 
November 1095, ^c proclaimed his summons to the people. Dens 
ie voit, Dens ie voit^ they replied, deeply convinced that the call 
was divine. The message was carried far and wide by preachers 
like Peter the Hermit*. Everywhere the same enthusiasm pre- 

' It remaiiiK Peter's fame that he was one of the m«)st succe>ftful preachcrn in 
northern France. W'xs legendary hisitory lUill api^ear:* in recent books on the cruvacle» 
in place of a sober account of the prcjiaration for the movement. It i.H ftuflicicntly 
M'cii known to lie patocd over here. I'opular thought kecks to explain every great 
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vailed But neither Pope nor people gave much heed to the 
^crv*ice asked by the Eastern emperor. The Pope had summoned 
Chv-^stian Europe to unite under the banner of the Cross for the 
^^^^^i5e of Jerusalem. Possibly this was not even a part of 
Al^acius* scheme The recovery of Asia Minor was certainly his 
P^v^cipal object. Hildebrand's thoughts had also moved in that 
^•■"'e^tion. It seems that his motive was the hope of extending 
^^^ power as head of the Church over the Christians of the East, 
G*"^c«k and Armenian. He was prepared to help the Greek 
^'^l>irc in return for acknowledgment of the see of Rome. 
P^>pc Urban, by the form of his appeal, inaugurated another 
"*^vcment By his official action, whatever his personal share 

• 

*" the matter*, he gave the Latins a cause which was indc- 
P<^»^dent of the need of the Byzantine empire. It suited better 
^^ policy and position of the Church and the temper which 
inspired Latin Chri.stcndom. War with the infidel for its own 
^Wc and for the release of Jerusalem was the purpose to which 
Ihcy vowed themselves. The crusade so conceived was not 
"^<^rcly an adoption of Alexius* proposal, though still capable of 
^^aining some of its objects. There was to be war with the 
Turks. The expedition was to start from Constantinople. 
Syria was to be conquered, and a Christian state established 
there. The Greek empire must gain directly. If Syria were 
l^^ndcd over to Alexius it would also gain indirectly. But there 
*s no evidence that even the Pope intended this. The Latin 
headers certainly hoped to establish princedoms for themselves. 

<*cni by the initiative and achievement of some one indivitlual. llie necessary 
^ticism of the «>urces will be foun«l in il. Hagenmcycr's Peter der Ilcrcmile. In 
*^ Wgcnd Pctcf represents the supernatural agency which early writers believed 
1<^ be the real cau.se of the crusading movement (Ilagenmeycr). 

' In March 1095 at the council of Piacen^a, Urban is reportc<i to have made 

*PPtal« for help againM the Turks on behalf of Alexius. The project for a deliverance 

^ \ht Holy l^ml does not come to the surface until the Council of Clermont in 

^'ovnnbcr. It is acconlingly possible that the ruling conception of a crusade for the 

^^livaance of Jerusalem and the Holy I^nd wa.s definitely formulated for the first 

^ in the interval between these two councils. For a full discussion of the part 

piayrd in the crusading movement by Popi.> Gregory and Urban respectively see 

Kiant, Archives i. 60 AT. He minimises somewhat the extent and urgency of Alexius* 

•ppcals for help and lays stress on the movements of the Moslems in Spain as 

aceooottng for tKe p«pal policy (i. 101 AT.). The papal records for the years 1095-97 

■rfovtwMtely Afe Dot available, having been burned in the year 1098. 
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Here were the ^crms of a fatal situation. The emperor expected 
an expedition to his aid. The Latins were sending^ one to 
accomplish their own purposes and reah'se their own ideals. 

The Brst crusade had one aspect in the mind of Alexius, 
another in the heart of the Pope. There is a third aspect which 
comes nearer than the others to the true character of the 
crusade as estimated by its actual results. It was a joint 
ex|>edition for the conquest and partition of Syria. In this 
aspect the most im|>ortant features are the composite character 
of the crusade, and the rivalry of its leaders. There was no 
supreme authority to direct the army and its movements. The 
Papal Lejjate has most claim to be regarded as formally at the y 
head of the expedition. Hut in military matters each chief 
claimed the rij^ht to act for himself When the leaders met in 
council national jealousy and suspicion disturbed their delibera- 
tions. The key to an understanding of the issue of the crusade 
is a knowledge of its national elements and of its various leaders. 
The conspicuous elements are three in number, IVovcn^jals, or 
southern French, Normans from Sicilv and the north of France 
and Burj^undians or the men of Lorraine. Of the Frenchmen, 
perhaps the most notable was the wealthy and powerful prince 
Raymond of Toulouse. It was said that he h.id vowed to s|x:nd 
the rest of his days in the Hast. There need be no doubt of his 
relijjious sincerity. Hut of course he counted on bein^^ a ruler 
in conquered Syria as he had been at home. The spirit of the 
Norman has been described already. Robert of Normandy, 
eldest son of the Conqueror, was weak and without much 
influence. The foremost Norman chiefs were from Sicily. 
Hohemond, son of Robert Guiscard, was the ablest and the most 
ambitious. He posses.sed exceptional military and political 
capacity. He knew better than any r>ther Uic situation in the 
£a.st. He had nothing to lose at home, and the crusade offered 
him that very op|X)rtunity which his ambition desired. His 
reputation and ability gathered round him an army far beyond 
his slender means. He aimed at a princedom in Antioch. 
Tancred was Bohemond*s nephew' and his successor as prince 

' Tancrcil wrax BohemomrH nephew according lo Alliert ii. 19, Mt. ErI. i. 50, and 
Ekk. p. jtjf. The yicw (hat he was Buhemond's cousin rc^i^ on a wronj; interpretation 
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of Antioch. He was wanting perhaps in his uncle's foresight 
but invaluable where dash and energy were demanded. The 
Burgundtan leaders were two brothers and a nephew. Godfrey 
fras the future prince of Jerusalem. Round him tlTerefore 
legend has wound her fairest garlands. It is the more difficult 
to estimate his position as a leader of the crusade. He does not 
seem to have stood quite in the foremost rank. But his position 
was strengthened by his brother Baldwin, founder of the first 
Latin state, Edessa. Their nephew, another Baldwin, also 
played an important part in the after history. It is instructive 
to note how the Normans and Burgundians seem to race and 
jostle for their princedoms as they approach the borders of 
Syria. 

What may be termed the official purpose of the crusade was 
necessarily something more than the deliverance of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Sepulchre. If these were to be permanently 
secured for Christendom it was essential that they should 
become part of a Christian state. This was certainly recognised 
by the responsible leaders of the movement. Presumably they 
also assumed that the new state would be occupied and nieiin- 
tatned by western colonists and knights, whatever their relation 
to the Greek empwror might be. The goal of the first crusade, 
therefore, was the establishment of a Latin power in Syria, 
Had the crusaders been of one nationality or even had they 
recognised the authority of one sovereign the result might have 
been the establishment of a single state in the conquered terri- 
tories. But the conflicting ambitions of the Latin chiefs and the 
jealousies of the national elements which were represented made 
that impossible. Of course Jerusalem was to be delivered. 
Tliat was every man's business. But the immediate object to 
which each leader gave his .separate attention was the winning 
of a princedom for himself. Neither Bohemond of Antioch nor 
Baldwin of Kdessa took any part in the capture of Jerusalem. 
They were too much engaged with the affairs of their own 
territories in northern Syria. The aim of the leaders stamps the 
character of the crusade. E(Tectively it was an enterprise for 

ai the woriU **cogn«tus Uoamumli*' which are /6un<l in Mveral o( iW sout\x% 
|IIi^*eiunrycr, Ekk.^. 
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the conquest and partition of Syria. Only in this h'ght can we 
understand the history of the invasion. 

Whenever the emperor Alexius rcah'sed the vast extent of 
the response made to his appeal he realised also the dan^^er that 
threatened him from his allies. It was clear that the popular 
uprising in western Europe cared nothing for the safety of his 
empire. It was unlikely that so powerful a host would submit 
to act merely as his auxiliaries. lie had been at war not many 
years previously with the Normans of Sicily, who were strongly 
represented among the crusaders. Such being the situation 
Alexius used every device to secure that the expedition, so far 
as possible, should still play the part he had originally designed 
for it. As the leaders of the crusade arrived in Constantinople 
one after another, the emperor demanded of them an oath that 
they would hand over to the Greeks all their conquests of cities 
and territories that had formerly belonged to the empire. Pre- 
sumably the districts referred to were those which the Turks had 
recently occupied and did not include the land of Palestine. 
Perhaps most of the leaders when they took the oath had Asia 
Minor chiefly in view. The emperor promised in exchange 
military support to the ex|)cdition and assistance in provisioning 
the army. His advice regarding a march through Asia Minor 
was certainly of value, and many of the crusaders were in need 
of the pecuniary assistance he was able to give. Conflicts 
between the Greeks and the hosts of strangers who passed 
through their territories were of course inevitable. Suspicion 
and discord arose between the emperor himself and his sup|X)sed 
allies. Hut with surprisingly little difficulty Alexius secured 
from most of the prominent leaders the oath which he asked for. 
Only Raymond of Toulou.se refused |M)int blank. Kvcn he 
swore that he would do nothing against the life or the honour of 
the emperor. With that Alexius had to be content. 

The route to Palestine from Constantinople lay through Asia 
Minor. The pa.ssagc of the crusade occupied the greater part of 
the summer of 1097. Its victorious progress paved the way for 
the restoration to the Greeks of all the western part of the 
f>eninsula. Nicea was the only city in the west which the 
crusaders themselves besieged. It was surrendered on the 29th 
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of June after a siege of somewhat more than a month. Con- 
siderable discontent was caused by the action of Alexius' 
rep r esen tative who negotiated the surrender and took possession 
of the town without consultation or arrangement with the Latin 
chiefs. Only one pitched battle was fought during the whole 
march through Asia Minor, at Dorylcum on the 1st of July. 
From this point a small Greek force accompanied the crusaders, 
while Alexius himself proceeded to the recovery of his former 
possessions in the west. So far the crusade accomplished what 
the emperor had designed it should. 

Further cast, in Cilicia and Kuphratcsia, the Latins made 
their first conquests for themselves. Antioch and the towns of 
Cilicia were secured by Ikihcmond and Tancrcd, the hereditary 
enemies of the Greeks. Antioch had belonged to the empire as 
recently as the year 1085. After the final victory of the 
crusaders just outside the city, in July 1098, a majority of 
the leaders were ready to hand over the town and district to the 
emperor, provided he came to take possession with the army 
he had promised. Unfortunately for his own interests he had 
turned back some time previously when bad news reached him 
of the progress of the crusade. His conduct ex|K)scd him to a 
charge of breach of faith and of failure to carry out his part of 
the arrangement made in Constantinople. In all probability 
these occurrences suited lk)hemond*s intentions admirably. 
Being in possession of Antioch he decisively refused to acknow- 
ledge the emperor's claim. Thus the antagonism between Greek 
and Latin passes into another stage. In l^ohemond's lifetime, 
and long aftenvards, it was a prominent part of the emperor's 
policy to wrest Cilicia and Antioch from the Latins. The 
recurrence of war with Greece distracted the Normans of 
Antioch at more than one crisis in their struggle with the 
Moslems. Inevitably this breach between the Greeks and the 
Latins affected the whole history of the crusading movement. 
It culminated in the Latin conquest and occupation of Con- 
stantinople (1204- 1261). In the thirteenth century it drew the 
interest and the attention of Western Kurope away from the 
Latin states and was partly responsible for the small amount of 
help that was given them during their last struggle with the 
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Moslems. It was a fatal destiny that linked the fortunes of 
the crusades with the history of the Greek empire. 

The actual conquests of the first crusade in Syria were not 
numerous. After the capture of Antioch in the north and of 
Jerusalem in the south its force was practically spent. The 
creation of the Latin states was the work of a quarter of a 
century or more. It was accomplished by crusaders who rc- 
ipained in the east, with the assistance of pilj^^rim bands, which 
came regularly from Europe, generally twice a year, before 
1 Easter and in the summer. Considering the small numbers 
of the western colonists their progress in a comparatively short 
time is striking. Hut the growth of the Latin states was checked 
before Syria was subdued. Palestine was conquered and ulti- 
mately the coast of Syria with the hills .stretching parallel to it 
at a short distance inland. Parts of Cilicia and of the country 
in the neighbourhood of Edcssa wore aKso occupied. Hut all 
the important inland towns of Syria — Alepi>o, IJama, l.loms, and 
Damascus — remained in Moslem hands. Possibly the rise of 
Zanki of Mosul made the failure of the Latins inevitable. Hut 
their divi.sion into four princedoms or petty states was a serious 
hindrance to their success. The origin of these separate states 
is clear. They were due to the international character of the 
Brst crusade and to the rivalries of its chiefs. Edcssa and 
Jerusalem were Hurgundian princedoms, Antioch was Norman, 
and Tripolis Provencal. The discord of the founders was 
perpetuated in the history of their successors. They failed to 
co-operate at critical times and even engaged occasionally in 
open war. The dissensions of the Syrian states, added to the 
dissensions of the Greeks and Latins, crippled their aggressive 
power at the very time when their Moslem foes were weakest 
and they themselves were most enthusiastic. 

The short period of rapid progress is succeeded by a longer 
period of slow Moslem recovery and advance. It covers the 
greater part of the twelfth century and culminates in the 
achievements of Saladin. At Saladin's death the Moslems were 
again predominant in Syria and so they remained. The history 
of the crusaders in the east extends over the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but the events of the thirteenth century 
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are only an epilogue to what precedes. The Latin towns more 
and more assume the character of colonial trading centres with- 
out much religious or political importance. Their independence 
is preserved rather by the forbearance of Saladin's successors 
than by their own power. So feeble is their last resistance that 
some insidious unseen disease might seem to have wasted them 
away. 

Symptoms of the Moslem reaction of the 12th century 
appear as early as the year 1 1 10. Hut Zanki, atabek of Mosul 
(i 127-46X was the first to face the latins on more than equal 
terms. His capture of Edcssa in 11 44 was the first great blow 
in the downfall of the Latin states.' His son Nurcddin, sultan 
of Aleppo and afterwards of Damascus, added Egypt to his 
dominions and thus completely altered the balance of power in 
Syria ( 1 146-74). The capture of Ascalon by the Latins ( 1 1 53), 
although important, was an isolated event compared with the 
steady fonvard movement of the Moslems during this sultanate, 
especially on the borders of Antioch. Then came Salad in 
(1174-93) who almost swept the Latins out of Syria and 
cflTcctivcly maintained his ground against the armies of Kuropc. 
Saladin's dominions were divided after his death and his 
immediate successors made concessions to the Latins for the 
sake of [>eace. Kven Jerusalem which Saladin had captured 
was restored (1229-44). The sultans of Egypt, the most power- 
ful of the Moslem princes, preferred to avoid the risk of a 
Huropean invasion and were not ambitious of making conquests 
in Syria. The invasion of the Kharismian Turks, when Jeru- 
salem was retaken (1244), is a landmark in the history. ])ut 
the mamluk sultan Raibars was the first who set himself, and 
that with brilliant success, to complete Saladin*s unfinished task 
(1260-77). After him Kalawun was less persistent but only his 
stxldcn death deprived him of the honour of dealing the last 
blow at the Latin towns (1279-90). Next year *Akka and the 
remaining cities on the coast yielded to the troops of his son and 
successor El-malik el-ash raf (1291). 

The crusading states could not have existed so long without 
the help which they received from Europe. The support of the 
was viul to their vay existence. But the prospenly ol 
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the Syrian colonies was only one matter of interest out of many 
to the peoples and rulers of the West. When there was a crisis 
in the history of the Syrian states it was not always clear that it 
possessed a first claim on the attention of I^tin Eurofx*. The 
sending of the first crusade is spoken of as a challenge of 
Christendom to Islam, but there was no federated body which 
could be held responsible for the defence of the crusading 
colonics. The amount of help given by the western states 
depended from time to time on the ix>litical condition of 
Europe and the fluctuating strength of a religious ideal. Soon 
after the beginning of the 13th century it is clear that a turning 
point has been reached and that the period of greatest sacrifice 
and effort in the West is over. ICnthusiasm was damped by the 
practical failure of expeditions for which every {K>ssible eflbrt 
seemed to have been made. Sympathy for the Syrian Latins 
gave place to alienation. They had acquired something of the 
character of an eastern people and were tainted besides, just as 
much as western states, by selfishness and party strife and 
secular ambition. A century's exj)erience of hard facts stripped 
the glamour from the Holy Land and robbed the crusading 
knights of their early halo. Accordinj;ly as the need of the 
Latin states increased the help they received grew less. The 
great crusades of the 12th century were tho.sc which followed 
the downfall of Edessa and the victories of Saladin. Hut the 
first was a complete failure (1148-49) and the second only 
checked Saladin's career without really undoing his work 
(1189-92). The greatest expedition of the 13th century was at 
the very commencement and was directed to the conquest of the 
Byzantine empire (1202-04). The crusades of Frederick II 
(l228-29)and of Theobald and of Richard of Cornwall (1239-41) 
were important because of the concessions which they secured 
rather than because of their military strength. The invasion of 
Egypt was twice attempted and both times was an utter failure 
owing to the ignorance and mismanagement of the leaders 
( 1 218-21 and 1249-50). In the latter part of the 13th century 
the only expedition of consequence was the second crusade of 
Louis IX, which spent its power in Tunis. On the whole it is 
rc/narkable how little these expeditions accomplished. The 
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main cause of their failure seems to have been their international 
character and the inevitable dissensions resulting from it 
Christendom was not sufficiently united to accomplish the task 
that was set before it 

The internal causes of the overthrow of the Latin states are 
clear beyond dispute. The comparatively small number of 
crusaders permanently resident in Syria and the dissensions by 
which they were rent are the principal factors in the case. The 
numbers of those who went on crusade to the Holy Land are 
much exaggerated in the early chronicles. Even of those who 
actually left home a large number never reached Syria, and of 
the remainder only a small proportion settled in the East Thus 
the ordinary population of the Latin states, which always 
included a considerable alien and Moslem element, was inferior^ 
at the best to the opposing forces when these were themselves 
united The calamitous effect of the division of the Latins into 
four princedoms in the 1 2th century has already been spoken of. 
In the 13th century the union between the Latin towns was so 
slight that their prolonged existence depended almost wholly on 
the favourable character of the external political situation. 
Even single cities were independent of one another and made 
war and peace with the Moslems as they pleased. The struggles 
of the Italian republics for supremacy in the Mediterranean 
introduced fresh elements of discord. The Templars and the 
Hospitallers, the chief military support of the colonics, were 
antagonistic to one another. Rival claimants for the kingship 
of Jerusalem multiplied occasions of civil war and created fresh 
parties in the state. All these things no doubt fostered selfish- 
ness and bred indifference to the common cause, just as the 
commercial instincts of the Italians drew them into alliance 
with the Moslem sultans. It may thus be argued that moral 
declension hastened the decay and overthrow of the Latin states. 
But it is not true that their doom was caused by any extra- 
ordinary or exceptional corruption. They were probably no 
worse in character than other peoples of the period. Nor did 
they manifestly degenerate as time went on. The fatality of 
their situatk>n was that disunion delivered them into the hands 
of watchful enemies. 
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In broadest outline the history of the Latin states falls into 
three periods. There is a period of conquest and of general 
advance up to 1 1 27 when Zanki became ruler of Mosul ; a period 
of Moslem reaction and triumph under Zanki, Nureddin and 
Saladin, culminating in the victories of Saladin and the repulse 
of the *' third crusade " ; and finally a long drawn out period of 
civil wars and petty strife with the Moslems ending in a rapid 
downfall. The first two periods are the special subject of this 
essay. Chapters I and II relate the history of the Latin 
conquest and early advance ; chapters III, IV and V deal with 
the reigns of Zanki, Nureddin and Saladin respectively, and 
chapter VI contains a survey of the third period, which almost 
coincides with the 1 3th century. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FIRST CRUSADE; JERUSALEM AND TRIPOLIS, A.D. 1099-1119. 

Thk situation in Syria at the time of the Latin invasion 
cannot well be explained without some reference to the general 
condition of the Moslem Hast. Islam was at first a bond of 
political as well as of religious unity. The caliphs of Mekka 
succeeded to the secular and spiritual position of the Prophet 
Mohammed (A.D. 632). But the countries over which they 
claimed authority were as difficult to unite as Europe itself. 
Natural divisions of land and race favoured separation. The 
inherent authority of the caliphs was " spiritual " and therefore 
liable to become that and nothing more. Disputes arose re- 
garding the legitimate line of succession, and these opened the 
way for schism. The combined effect is manifest in the time 
of the Abbasite caliphs. They ruled in Bagdad from the year 
750 A.D. and were at no time sovereigns of all Islam as their 
predecessors had been. Within a hundred years their fK)wer 
was in process of decay. Private ambitions and the aspirations 
of conquered races sheltered themselves behind the claims of 
the rival line which traced its descent from 'Ali. It was in 
North Africa, about the beginning of the loth century, that 
a rival caliphate actually established itself, that of the Fatimites. 
About 970 A.D. Egypt was conquered by these new caliphs. 
The greater part of Syria, also, soon passed into their hands, 
and continued theirs until the Turkish conquest. At the same 
time the power of the Abbasite caliphs in Bagdad passed to 
foreign dynasties, who acknowledged only their spiritual 
supremacy. 
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In the I ith century the Moslem East was united by another 
power than that of the cah'phs. Tlie first Turkish empire was 
estabhshed by the Seljuk Turks. From 1038 to 1092 they 
were ruled by three sultans of exceptional ability, who professed 
Islam, acknowledged the Abbasite caliph, and once more made 
Bagdad the seat of effective government. Their conquests in 
some directions exceeded the boundaries of the caliphate which 
they professed to restore. They recovered Syria almost entirely, 
although they did not succeed in their attempt on Egypt itself. 
But their empire also was fated to dissolution. All depended 
on the individual ability of the sultan. Even his own emirs 
recognised his authority only so long as he had strength to 
compel them. The Turks were a small minority in the lands 
they ruled, and even the caliph was not always the sultan's 
friend. When therefore Malik Shah died in 1092 and his death 
was followed by twelve years of almost continuous dynastic 
strife, the result was inevitable. The Seljuk empire fell to 
pieces. In Syria every town of any consequence was free to 
go its own way. In Asia Minor the sultanate of Rum entered 
on a period of complete independence. 

It was just at this critical time that the crusaders passed 
through Asia Minor into Syria. They had little to fear from 
the Turkish sultans. Mohammed was the son of Malik Shah 
who ultimately secured the succession, after the death of his 
brother and rival Bark-yarok in 1 104. He was a competent ruler, 
but the Latin states were already established and Mohammed 
never took the field against them in i)erson. After his death 
in 1 1 18 the sultanate was further divided. His brother Sinjar 
ruled in the far cast until 1 1 57, unconcerned about Syria. At 
Bagdad Mohammed's sons continued on the throne till 11 52. 
But they had no leisure for Syrian wars, and other princes 
rivalled their power even in Mesopotamia. 

. In Egypt the Fattmite caliphs cxixrricnced a fate similar 
to that of their rivals in the north. They were not long in 
losing their first African possessions, and they soon became 
mere puppets in the hands of foreign mercenaries. The Turkish 
conquest of Syria (1070-1075) threatened Egypt itself. But 
Badr el-jamali became wazir, and as the real ruler of Egypt 

2^2 
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averted the danger, preserved Ascalon, and even recovered 
important Syrian coast-towns which had been lost, Tyre, Sidon, 
and 'Akka. His poh'cy was to strengthen Egypt internally 
rather than to extend its conquests in Syria. When he died 
in 1094 his son Shah-an-shah el-afclal succeeded to his position. 
It was he who guided the policy of Egypt at the advent of the 
first crusade. It seems likely that he mistook their intentions 
for a time. They landed in Asia Minor, and they had come 
at the request of the Greek emperor to his assistance. They 
seemed well adapted to weaken the power of the Turks. So 
far from combining against them, El-afdal was prepared to 
make alliance with them. He hoped they would be content 
with their conquests in the north and leave Palestine to Egypt. 
After news came of the fall of Antioch he captured Jerusalem 
from its Turkish governor, in the summer of 1098*. The 
crusaders delayed their march to Palestine for several months, 
and this may have deceived him further. It was not until after 
the si^e and capture of Jerusalem that an Egyptian army 
entered Palestine to oppose the crusaders. It was surprised 
and defeated at Ascalon. After this for a few years the port 
of Jaffa was constantly menaced by the garrison of Ascalon 
aided by fleets from Egypt, but the only occasion on which 
El-afdal sent a strong army into Syria was in the year 1 105. 
Having again been defeated in this year he made no further 
serious attempt to invade the country. Even the support 
which he gave to the Moslem coast-towns was uncertain and 
ineffective. The prosperity of Egypt was little affected by the 
presence of the Latins, and the circumstances of its domestic 
aflfairs were not favourable to the carrying on of foreign wars. 
El-afdal died in December 1121 and from that time Egypt was 
too weak to take the offensive. 

The establishment of the Seljuk sultanate of Rum has been 
already alluded to. Its territories, as the name implies, were 
acquired at the expense of the Roman empire of the East, 
that is of the Byzantine empire. Previous to the battle of 
Manzikert, in 107 1, the luckless Armenians on the borders of 



Dtfrrincry*» discttwion in Journal asiattque, 187s, p. 85 fT.. deciding against 
the year 10^ given by some aoarccs. 
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the empire were the principal sufferers at the hands of the 
advancing Turks. But after that date Asia Minor was rapidly 
over-run. Within ten years the greater part of it was subdued 
by the Turks. They estabh'shcd their capital at Nicea, which 
was at no great distance from Constantinople itself. It was 
fear of this new power that drove Alexius to appeal for help 
to the kings of Western Christendom. The first Moslems with 
whom the crusaders measured arms were the soldiers of Kilij 
Arslan of Rum (1092- 1107). Their success profoundly in- 
fluenced the position of the Greek empire in Asia Minor. It 
may be said to have delayed the Turkish invasion of Europe 
for three centuries and a half. Within a few years of the 
capture of Nicea, in June 1097, Alexius regained nearly half 
of Asia Minor. The geographical (xisition of the new Moslem 
capital, Iconium, marks the difference in the situation. But 
the sultanate of Rum does not play a great part in the history 
of the latins themselves. The goal of the crusade lay beyond 
Asia Minor and the dominions of Kilij Arslan. After the 
strength of the crusaders had been shown at Doryleum, Kilij 
Arslan's policy was to see them safely out of his dominions. 
Their occupation of Syria concerned him little. He was 
protected from them by the ranges of the Taurus. His 
attention besides was fully occupied by his contest with the 
Greeks. In that the Latins took no further share. They 
regarded the service they had rendered the emfKror as merely 
incidental to the accomplishment of their own purposes. 

The main body of the crusaders did not directly continue 
their march to Syria after they had passed the territories of 
Kilij Arslan. At Heraclea, the modern Kregli, they turned 
sharply north and made a long detour through Armenia Minor. 
In this district there was no powerful ruler or sovereign to 
oppose them. Nominally it was subject to the sultan of Bagdad, 
whose intervention was only a remote contingency. The presence 
of a large and friendly Armenian population was the cardinal 
feature of the situation. These Christians had been driven by 
the Turks from their old homes by sufferings such as again 
recently have been their lot in Armenia Minor, their new home. 
They occupied the Taurus ranges and the country to the west 
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and east, portions of Cilicia, western Mesopotamia, and Euphra- 
tesia, or the country between the Euphrates and the Taurus'. 
The border lands between Asia Minor and Mesopotamia were 
recent Turkish conquests and imperfectly subdued. There 
were still towns and castles held hy Greek and Armenian 
governors, and even the beginnings of a new Armenian prince- 
dom. Without doubt the situation was known from the first 
to some of the Latin chiefs. The mere presence of the Latin 
army was sufficient to secure the country. Its march north- 
wards away from the goal of the crusade is explained by these 
facts. The assistance rendered to the Armenian towns was 
amply rewarded. The crusaders found welcome allies and a 
base of operations against Syria proper. 

It was in Armenian territory also that the Latins made their 
first settlements, and founded their first state, that of Edcssa. 
There was a section of the crusaders which crossed directly 
into Cilicia from Heraclca. It is not altogether certain that 
this was part of a concerted plan. Although it was both prudent 
and feasible for a portion of the crusade to occupy Cilicia, 
private ambitions may have led to the separation. Tancred, 
it may be, was commissioned by Bohemond to secure the 
province for the Normans. Haldwin, whether by accident or 
intention, followed close at his heels and disputed possession 
with him. At Tarsus where the rivals met there was a bitter 
quarrel, and at Mamistra there was actual fighting. Finally 
Haldwin left the Norman in Cilicia* and went to try his fortune 
in the district of Tell bashir near the Euphrates. He followed 

* Regarding ihis country and people, see 1-UI. I>ulaurier in Rccucil I list. Arm. i. 

' Neither Taiicred*s conquests after H.ildwin*s departure nor the lime th.M he s)>cnt 
in Cilicia are exactly specihed by the sources. If the attack on I.ao(licea on the 19th of 
Aagukt (p. 35, n. 4) was made by the fleet which left the crusaders at Mamistra (Albert 
iii. 59) they must have been there about that date and if Tancre<l reached Bagras on 
S e p tem ber 1 ith (p. 15, n. 5) he may have left Cilicia some days previously. I lagenmeyer's 
Cbronologie vi. 505 gives sist September as the approximate date when the Latins 
ffcachcd Tarsus and consequently the beginning of October as the date of Tancred's 
operattoRs in Cilicia after Baldwin left. Hut these dates are calculated from estimates 
of distances and rates of marching and here they conflict with the only documentary 
cvidcBcc, which is that of Kemal ed-din (see p. 15, n. 5). The details of the conflicu 
ai Tarms and Mamistrm are given from the rival points of view by the Gesla Tancicdv^ 
ee. 34-44* •«* Albert iil 5-17. BaJdwin left « garrison in Tanus, W FuVcYveT "\. b 
pobablr kmpJkw that Ttncred nevertbeleu «/lcrw«rds took poucs&ion. 
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the advice of an exiled Armenian who had joined him at Nicea. 
The exile's name was Pakrad (Pancratius). and he and his 
brother Basil ko^h were men of rank and influence in that 
district*. Hcfore bepjinning his new enterprise Baldwin seems 
to have waited for the main arm)' of the crusaders', which was 
now advancing across the hills from Caesarea in C*ap|>adocia 
to Mar'ash. Presumablv he wished to consult his brother 
Godfrey and to strengthen his forces. He separated again 
from the main body a short distance south of Mar'ash, and 
whilst they proceeded to the siege of Anti<Kh he began the 
occupation of Tell bashir (October 1097). His rapid progress 
in this neighbourhood during the following months was less 
due to actual conquest than to revolts of the Armenian |x>pu- 
lation and to treaties with the governors of Armenian towns. 
Many like Pakrad's brother welcomed the crusader as a dchVercr 
from the Moslem yoke. The inevitable friction between the 
new settlers and the older inhabitants did not yet much affect 
the situation'. In the beginning of 1098 the Latins gained a 
footing on the eastern side of the Euphrates, and the town of 

* AllKrt iii. 17. Tyre vii. 5 shows ih.il ihc "Corrovassil " of Allicrt v. 13-1 4 wax 
rakracrs brother. Uasil's towns were Ka'knn ami Kaisun (Michael i. 330). 

- There is no certainty rej;ar(lin(; wh.nt ItaUlwin was d'lin^ whilst TancrctI secured 
Cilicia ami carrietl on his cani{>aign against the castles near Antioch (p. 15, n. 5). The 
Gcsta Tancredi, cc. 45>47» relate?* that he proceeded from Cilicia to Artah, of which 
he became master and where he had In defend himself nj^ainst Moslem attacks. If so, 
this must be reckoned part of his projected cani|)ai^n in Armenian territory. Ilut 
Artah lies only 10 miles north-west of Alcp|>o near the river 'Afrin on the road to 
Iskanderun, quite away from the Tell l>ashir district with which according even to the 
evidence of the Gesta Tancredi, ch. 41 (Kec. iii. 637), Italdwin had been in communica- 
tion at Tarsus. Possibly the Gesta gives Baldwin's name wrongly for some other, 
e.g. that of Raymond of Toulouse (cf. p. 15, n. 5). Allnrrt iii. 18-31 attrilnites the 
occupation of Artah to the main army as it came south but Kemal ed-4lin rather 
supports an earlier date (p. 15, n. 5). Except fur the evidence of the Gesta Tancredi 
there ia no difficulty in supposing that UaMwin when he left Cilicia found himself 
insufficiently equipped for his new enterprise and resolve<l to await the arrival of the 
main army which he knew would soon pa«s through .Mar*ash. The interval might 
still be employed in negotiations with the Armenians of the district. Knicher i. 6 and 
Tyre iii. 25 favour the view that Baldwin came to .Mar*a>h directly from Cilicia. 

* Baldwin and Pakrad soon became enemies and the Armenian sought alliance 
with Bohemond (Alben iii. 18, iv. 9, v. 13-14). Pakrad (** Pancraa**) was retidemt 
M Xaisun (** Crcsson **) with Basil in the year 1 1 1 1 when they fought in Tancred'a 

Mrmyr (Atbert mL fo). He was finally deprhrcd of his ponesMont by Baldwin II in 
"t7(Mt. Ed.L itf). 
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Edessa became their capital. Baldwin was invited there by 
Thoros, nominally a Greek governor, and by the city council. 
He was adopted by Thoros and appointed his successor. The 
proceedings appear to have followed the wish of the citizens 
more than the choice of their ruler. A fortnight later* a popular 
uprising put Thoros to death and set Baldwin in his place 
(9th March 1098)'. The Latin prince ruled the province of 
Edessa until October iioa He took no direct share in the 
siege of Antioch. But he sent the besiegers much needed 
supplies and his presence on the Euphrates was probably a 
check on some who might have rendered help to the Moslems 
of northern Syria. 

From the situation in the countries bordering on Syria we 
now pass, with the crusaders, to Syria itself. There the 
resistance to the invaders depended mainly on the efforts of the 
petty rulers or emirs of the principal towns. Some professed 
allegiance to Bagdad, some to Egypt, none cared much for the 
fate of any other. The dissensions which arose after the death 
of Taj cd-daula Tutush, brother of Malik Shah, in 1095, had not 
yet subsided'. Tutush had been an aspirant to the sultanate 
and lost his life in the contest. His sons Rudwan and Dukak 
cach succeeded to a portion of his power. Fakhr el-muluk 
Rudwan held Aleppo and tried wrthout success to improve his 
position. Shams el-muluk Dukak maintained himself in 
Damascus, which he owed to his atabek Zahir ed-din Tugtakin. 



* Fulcher i. 6 ("per xv dies"). Mi. YaI. i. 37 speaks of an cx|>c<lition of 
Baldwin's against Samsat in ihe md week of Lent (ijlh-i^rd February) some days 
aAer he reached Edessa (cf. Albert iii. ii). This is the very week of Baldwin's 
ArriTal according to Fulcher if his ** 15 days" be reckoned backwards from 9th March 
(note s), or from the 6th of March when the insurrection broke out (Mt. Kd.)* 
The statement of Mt. Ed. i. 35 that Tell iKtshir was captured afino arnuti. 547, 
\jt, later than s8th February 1098, may be regarded as giving the wrong year. 1 lagcn- 
■neyer, Chronologie vt. 538 ft, denies the possibility of the expedition against Samsat 
parUy because of Fulcher's silence and partly on chronological grounds. The chrono- 
logical difficulty only exists if the md week of I^nt is understood to mean i4th-ioth 
February, and if at the same time Fulcher's 1 5 days are reckoned to end on the 7th of 
Match <whcreas tbey may end at least several days earlier when the consptraton 
rrvculed their plot to Baldwin). 

' Acoording to Mt. Ed. i. 37 on Tuesday in the 5th week of Lent (i.e. 9th March). 

* For tlM events firom 1095-1098, tee Kemal ed-din (de Sacy*s extracts). 
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Yagi Siyan* of Antioch and other emirs supported one side or 
the other as it suited them. Sukman ibn Ortok, who had 
{)osscssions in Mesopotamia, also took part in these contests, 
principally as ally of Rudwan *. In 1097 Jenah ed-daula of 
Horns declared independence of Rudwan. The latter had just 
made peace with Yagi Siyan and these two now agreed to 
besiege Homs in alliance. They had scarcely united their 
forces when news came of the advance of the Latins upon 
Antioch. To the chagrin of his ally Yagi Siyan hurried back to 
oppose the invader. Tancred had already passed Iskandcrun 
and pillaged Halana^ which lies at the entrance to the pass 
leading down to the plains of AnticKh. I^iodicea was assailed 
by a pirate fleet which had allied itself with the crusaders in 
Cilicia*. Where the Armenian population was strong the 
outlying castles dependent on Antioch were being surrendered. 
Yagi Siyan sent ap|X!als for help to the neighbouring states, and 
prepared to withstand a siege. 

The first of the crusading army seem to have approached 
Antioch on the 7th of October*. Gradually the host assembled 

' Hap Siy.in is another icvlinf; of the same name. 

'lie waft for a time f;nvcmnr of Jerusalem when his Itrothcr Il|[;azi, its emir, waA 
a prisoner of Dukak. Sukman relurnctl from |erus;ilem to Alep|)«) in A.ll. 490 (emU 
iMth l>eccmber i<h>6). In 109M he wax a vassal of Dukak (Kern. iii. ,i(8o). 

' Kem. iii. 57H ; cf. n. 5. 

* Particulars are (pvcn hy Albert iii. 14, iii. 59, ami vi. 55. He (late« the ca|>ture 
of I^odicea some time after the commencement of the sic{;c of AnticKrh. Kem. iii. 578 
speaks of an attack on the city by 11 shii^ from i'y|>nis on the 19th of Augunt 
<Kth Kama<lan 490). Although apimrently reprcscntctl as only a i>a.v<kin(; attack, thi» 
may have been the commencement of the siej'c reconied by Alliert, since the date 
harmonises with the only other evidence rr);ardii>g the time when the privatccrini; 
fleet left Cilicia, viz. the date of TancrctlU reaching Ikigras (note 5). The cafitort 
of l^aodicea were soon disix>«isesse<l by an Knglish fleet in the service of Alexius 
(Gesta Tancredi, ch. 58 : cf. Albert iii. 59). Agiles, ch. 33. mentions the occupation 
by an English fleet but does not speak of its relation to .Mexius. Ordericus Vitalis 
X. 10 (in Migne, vol. 188) states that Knglish crusaders umler Edgar Atheling handed 
over the town to Robert of Normandy after KerUtga^s defeat ; he dates the surrender 
to the Greeks somewhat later. In fact the English garrison invited Robert to their 
assistance during the siege of Antioch (Gesta 'lane. ch. 58). After the capture of 
Antioch Raymond of Toulouse had posnession of I ^odicea for a time ; he transferred 
his rights to Alexius when he IcA the north for Jerusalem (Albert vi. 55 ; cf. p. 5 1 . note 1). 
For A full discussion of Albert's narrative see Kugler's Albert, pp. 43-48. 

' Kem, Hi. $j8 say* that the Latins plundered and passed Halana, that they 
encmmpedmt Ba^n» on tnd Sbawal 490 (SeptemUr 1 ilhV, iKai ihc ctsilcs in the nei(h- 
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and the various leaders took up their positions. A stubborn 
resistance was to be exixrcted, and in fact for months the 
{K)5ition of the besiegers was no better than that of the besieged. 
Fortunately they were not dependent on themselves alone. The 
fleets which occupied Laodicea' and St Simeon secured com- 
munication with the West and the friendship of the Armenians 
provided a supply of provisions. Hut even with this help as 
winter advanced there was much hardship and suflering in the 
camp. Famine was only one cause, disease and also inclement 
weather severely tested the endurance of the besiegers. The 
issue depended chiefly on the amount of help the Moslem town 
received. The history of the attempts at relief are of more 
importance than the details of the siege operations. 

Rudwan was little inclined to help. He was annoyed at the 
failure of his plan against Homs, and was attracted by the 
prospect of alliance with El-afdal of Egypt, who was then 
negotiating with the crusaders. liut for this very reason Dukak 
and Jenah ed-daula were the more ready to give their help. 
After joining forces they attacked a section of the Latin army 
which was scouring the countiy near El-bara (31st December)'. 

hoarhood of Antioch began to revolt, (hat the inhtibitants of Artah called (he Initios 
to their avsUtance and that Antioch w.ns approachctl on the 17th of Shawal (7lh of 
October). The line of march is evidently that of T.nncrc<l. If the dates hold good 
for his movements he was at Ii.ijjTas 6 weekx l>cfore the main army reachetl Antioch 
and the length of time occupied by his o|H:rations as related in the GcMa Tancredi. 
cc 45-47* •'^nd Allwrt iii. 26 is determined. It reduces the time spent in Cilicia and 
implies a vigorous campaign againM the castles of Antioch conducted from the neigh- 
bourhood of Kagras. Five hundre<l knights under the command of Raymond of Toulouse 
alM> reached Antioch before the arrival of the main army (Gesta Francorum, ch. 11). 
It i« not clear whether they came by the eastern or western shore of the lake of 
Antioch. If by the Utter Kem.*s statements may apply in part to them. They are 
stated to have s^ient some time making conquests in the neighbourhiKxl of Er-ruj 
^Kupa). According to Alliert iit. 31, Tancred rejoined the main army at Artah. It 
reached "the iron bridge/* R miles east of Antioch, on Octol>er 30th (Gesta Francorum, 
ch. I s). A Moslem force was defeated there and that night Bohemond and 4000 men 
racamped oatside the walls of Antioch. On Wednesday, October list (xii Kal. Nov.), 
the rest of the army followed. 

* Regarding the capture of Laodicca and its occupation by an English fleet, tee 
p. ««♦ n- 4- 

' The date is given by an anon]rmous chronicle (Recueil iii. 188, ch. 40), and is con- 
hrmcd by a cakalatkm of Ilagenmeyer (Gesta, p* t5i« note 16) who combines the state- 
■Knt of the Gesta, ch. 13, that the army started on December 98th, with that of Albert 
m. 50-51 (Rccaeil, ch. 5s) that the battle took place on the fourth day. It is to be 
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The result of the battle was indecisive, but at least it prevented 
an immcdi<itc advance on Antioch. The next movement, some 
weeks later, was after the allies had been reinforced from Alep|x>. 
It was the one real attempt to relieve the city before its fall. 
The Moslems were defeated at liai^ras, in the bcjjinning of 
February*. The Latins gained the imfiortant castle of Harim, 
which guarded Antioch in the direction of AlepjX)'. 

The siege now dragged on its course for four months longer, 
until an Armenian, on the 3rd of June*, admitted the latins to 
the town. Yagi Siyan was killed in attempting to escajx:, and 
his head was brought to the Latin leaders. The capture was 
just in time. A large army, gathered with the approval of 
Itork-yarok, and commanded by Kerboga (Kerbuka) of Mosul, 
was close at hand. It encamped before Antioch on the 8th of 
June*. Had this army arrived a few days sooner x\\c crusades 
might have been extinguished at their very commencement. 
Even yet the Latins were in a critical situation. The citadel of 
Antioch was still uncaptured, so their enemies were before and 
behind them. Many despaired entirely and fled to the ships on 
the coast. An attempt was made to come to terms with the 
Moslem.s. On the other hand Kerboga was disliked and 
suspected ; there was discord between the Arab and Turkish 
elements of his army and Kudwan's intrigues are said to have 

observe<l, however, th.it the battle, according to .Mliert, extends over two days the 
4th and the 5th after the start (iii. 51-53). 

' End i}f .Safar 49i,cndin(; 5th F'cbruafy (Kem. iii. 57v). On Tucvlay, 9th February, 
according to Gesta Franconim, ch. 17, i.e. Shrove Tucvlay (Alliert iii. 61 and Ge»ta 
1 ancredi, ch. 56). 

' **Ar^** or "Arech" ((fcsta Krancorum, ch. 17) i» identific<l with IJarim by 
llagenmeyer an<l is said to have Itecn doerted and Inimetl by the dcfeatetl Turks 
after the battle. According to Kem. iii. 579 the Armenian |io|>ul.ition of the place 
now became its masten. Shortly afterwards it appears as Tancred's posxcsMon 
(GcsU Tancredi, ch. 59). Ilarenc is a misreading of the name I.Iarim in the MSs. of 
the Gesta Tancredi and of Wm of Tyre. 

' Gesta Franconim, ch. 10 (Thurs«lay, June .^nl), Kem. iii. 580 (Thurxlay, ist 
Kajab 491, calendar date 4th June). The l^tin^ were admitted to the town on the 
Wednesday night (i.c. acconling to .\rabic reckoning Thursday night). I. A. i. 193 
gives Jumada i (ending 5th May 1098) although he sajrs the siege lastetl nine months 
(i. 191). The nationality of the traitor is uncertain (cf. Hag., GesU, p. 193). 

* Tuesday, 6th Rajab 49 1, calendar date 9th June (Kem. iii. 5H1). Gcsta Franconim, 
cA. Si, MMyt tlial the ** praccanores ** of the Moslem army rode up to the city on the 
/n/ dmy mfter the Lmtini entered it. 
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caused desertions*. The Latins were greatly encouraged by the 
finding of the Holy Lance. It was believed to be that used at 
the Crucifixion, and was regarded as authentic especially by 
Raymond and the Provencals. Its existence and hiding-place 
were made known, it is said, by a vision. It was dug up in the 
Church of St Peter on the 14th of June. On the 28th« the 
Latins gallantly made an attack on Kerboga's army. The 
generalship of Bohemond and the enthusiasm inspired by the 
Holy Lance, combined with dissension and over-confidence in 
the Moslem camp, secured a Latin victory. Ruin had stared 
the Latins in the face, their wonderful success paved the way 
for all that follows. 

When the citadel of Antioch surrendered a week later*, it was 
decided to postpone the march on Jerusalem until November. 
There is no cause for surprise in this. Rest was required after 
the recent hardships. The season of the year was unfavourable. 
The conditions in Antioch may be judged from the epidemic 
which raged there for three months, from September to 
November. It carried off hundreds among the knights alone. 
But we may credit the leaders with another motive. It was 
time to decide who should guard and maintain the northern 
province. Baldwin's position in Edessa was undisputed. Hut 
was Antioch to be given to Alexius or left in the hands of 
Bohemond ? There was reason to suppose that the emperor's 
action or inaction before the ist of November would clear the 
way for a decision of this embarrassing question. 

If Alexius had been on the spot it may be assumed that he 
would have received possession of Antioch and Cilicia. As 
parts of the empire at a recent date they were to be restored to 
him, according to agreement, provided he assisted the crusaders 
in their enterprise. Hohemond's claim was subordinate to this. 
]k:fore the capture of Antioch he had astutely obtained a 
provisional acknowledgment of his title, on the assumption that 
Alexius might not join the Latins or might not give all the help 
that he had promised*. In June Latin fugitives met a Greek 

' Kcm. tit. 58J f. * Monday, 36(h Kajab, calendar dale 39th June. 

' Monday, tnd Sha'ban 491 (Kern. iii. 583); cf., hoxvever, Recueil Hi»t. occ. iii. 
893 <for Jane 98di or 19th) and Hagenmeyer. Chronologie, vii. jiof. 

* Gc<U Francontm, ch. 10 ; Albert iv. 15-16. Bohemond after having arranged 
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army on the way to Antioch and painted the situation of their 
recent comrades so darkly that the emperor marched back to 
Constantinople. This was Bohemond's opportunity. After 
Kerboga's defeat he exercised authority as the acknowledj;ed 
ruler of Antioch. Raymond of Toulouse, Hohemond's bitter 
enemy, was evidently the only whole-hearted supporter of the 
emperor. He alone refused to withdraw his men from the posts 
which they occupied in Antioch. Still it was agreed to send an 
embassy to Constantinople to ascertain the emperor's intentions, 
and possibly a majority of the Latin chiefs may have hoped 
that he would join them in November'. Meantime, during the 
summer, Bohemond and Tancred strengthencil their position in 
Cilicia and in the neighbourhood of Antioch*. Raymond was 
disabled for a time by illness but after his recovery captured 
El-bara*. Godfrey hel|X!d to secure his brother's authority in the 
district of Tell bashir\ and spent much of his time in Baldwin's 
territory, coming and going to Antioch as occasion rctjuired. 

rcganiin^ his admission to the city >cems to have extorted thi> concession from the 
other leaders as the price of his services when Kerliof^^s army was known Ut be at 
haml. 1 1 is advantage was afterwards incre.tsetl by the surremler of the citadel to him 
(Gesta, ch. 39; Kulcher i. 15). 

' C«csia Francorum, ch. 30 ; Albert v. 7-,{. In the narrative of the (iesta there 
is no indication of opposition to Alexius' claims and the meHs.i(;e of the endiassy i% an 
invitatifm to the emperor to come and rc*ccive Antioch and fulHI his promise of 
assistance. This may be regardctl as the appropriate lan^agc of diplomacy in the 
circumstances. 

* Tyre vii. 1 ; (jesta Tancretli, ch. 96. It may lie observe<l that some of the 
places l)etwccn Antioch and Alepfm which are N|Kiken of as capturetl now or previously 
may have been surprised and plundered without lieing permanently occupie<l. Kr-ruj 
and Famiya were captured before 9th IX'cemlier 1097. .iccording to .Sibt iii. 517, Uit 
were not occuiHed until 1 106. Kafr tab seems to have been one of the earliest 
aa|uisitions. It was taken before 9th I>ccemlier 1097, according to Sibt iii. 517 
(cf. iii. 481 and Gesta Francorum, ch. 34, '*Capharda"). Kern. iii. 5KM, without the 
Kccucil emendation, implies that it was ))ermanently occupictl Ix'fore the middle of 
1 100, for he docs not speak of its capture then. Certainly it wns so occupied before 
1103 (Kem. iii. 591) and probably therefore iK'forc !{ohemomrs captivity. 

' Towards the end of Novcml>er (Kem. iii. 5M/), confirmetl by Fulcher i. 16) or at 
the end of October (Agiles, ch. so, with which (fcsta Francorum, ch. 31, a^^rees). 

* All>crt V. 13-14. He enjoyed the revenues of the district during ilie sii-ge, after 
lialdwin went to Kdcssa (Ail>erl iv. 9), ami was practically it^ lonl for the lime. The 
emir of 'Ezai now innted the luitins to his assistance against Kudwan ami liecame fur 
a time their defiendcnt ally (AllK'rt v. 5-12). Ili^ capture by Kudwan MX>n put an 
end to this relationship (Kem. iii. 5M6) and the fortress was still adc|>endency of Alep|Hi 
in A,ii. 1107 (a.m. 501, Kem. iii. 595). *V\tM guartls the road between Tell bashir 

ami the neighlMurhijufl of Antioch (via Artah). 
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The disputes regarding the lordship of Antioch reached a 
crisis in November when the march to Jerusalem should have 
been resumed. No communication had come from the emperor. 
Bohcmond demanded full possession of the town, and Raymond 
opposed him. The Lorraine chiefs stood neutral. Time passed 
and those of the rank and file tvhose chief object was the 
delivery of Jerusalem grew restless. They had come for Christ's 
sake, they said, and would start with him as their leader*. 

Toward the end of November Bohemond and Raymond 
came to a partial understanding. They agreed to lay siege to 
Ma'arat en-nu'man which had been attacked already without 
success in July*. It is uncertain wl ich of the other leaders took 
part in the enterprise; Robert of Flanders was one'. The 
movement was probably represented as the beginning of the 
march on Jerusalem. It is not likely, however, that the 
agreement between Bohemond and Raymond went so far\ 
Raymond may have thought that the movement would hasten 
a united march on Jerusalem, while Ik)hemond may have 
calculated that the siege would postpone it further. Raymond 
invested Ma*ara on the 26th of November'. 1 Ic was accompanied 
by large numbers of those who chafed at the delay of the 
crusading chiefs. Bohemond joined the besiegers on the 28th 
soon after the first assault*. The town was captured on the nth 
of December^ Then all the old disputes revived. Raymond 

> Agiles ch. 1 1 . 

' According to Gesta Franconim, ch. 30. only for a single day which llagcnmeyer 
cakolatcs to have been July 19th (Hag. p. 389, note i^). According to Kern. iii. 584 
•n Sha'ban 491 which commences on July 4th. 

' Agilcs ch. 31, names him cmly. 

* Fulcher i. 16 " desiderantes tramitem dilatare**; Tyre vii. 9 *' ne nil interim 
ageretur.*' 

* K m. iii. 586 (*' when 1 nights of Dhu*l*hijja had still to poj^,'* i.e. on the 17th 
I>hu'l-hijja, Friday, i6ih Novcmlier). Ctekta Francorum, ch. 33, >ay% ** quarto die 
c^eunte Novcmliri*!,** i.e. 17th Novcmlicr. While Ixith uuthoriiies are very exact in 
their date», Kem. may here be preferre«l, seeing Bohemond's arrival is set by the Gesta 
on a .Sunday and by Tyre vit. 9 on the 3rd day after Raymond's arrival. Sunday, 
aSth N<#rt>mber, agrees with both these statements when the 16th is taken as the date 
oC Raymond's arriral. 

* Agiles, ch. 11. The day was Sunday, 18th Novemlier, acconling to last note. 
Gckta Francorum. ch. 33, dates the assault on the day after Rajrmond's arrival and so 
nnplkitly un the 38th also. 

* Gcstm Fraaconun, ch. 33 (Saturday, 1 ith December) ; Abu Ya*la quoted by Sib| 
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wished to give Ma'ara to his protege the bishop of £l-bara. 
Hohcmond would not agree. Regarding the march to Jerusalem 
Hohemond argued that it should be postponed until after Easter. 
Raymond hesitated. Then, in response to urgent entreaties, he 
announced that he would start in fifteen days. The Norman 
prince mocked at this but had reason to be satisfied. He 
returned to Antioch. Only Robert of Normandy and Tancrcd, 
of the other leaders, joined Raymond, in spite of his persuasions. 
The multitude of pilgrims who tore down the walls of Ma'ara 
when they heard of the proposal to garrison the city and post- 
pone the march on Jerusalem, did not add greatly to the 
strength of his army. The town was burned before the latins 
started south, on the 13th of January*. From that time Bohe- 
mond was lord of Antioch. 

The slowness of Raymond's march possibly marks the 
unwillingness with which he moved. As he passed up the valley 
,^of the Orontes the towns on the hill slopes and in the plain 
gladly offered him provisions and money to be left alone. 
When the crusaders reached the plain beside the Castle of the 
Kurds, Hisn el-akrad, they halted for fifteen days'. They were 
greatly impressed by the fertility and abundance of the country, 
the emirs of I.Ioms and Tripolis sent envoys to Raymond and 
Hisn eUakrad was not the only stronghold which he occupied. 
Probably in these circumstances he conceived the hope of 
founding a princedom beyond Bohemond's reach. His next 
undertaking, the siege of *Arka, seems to have been inspired, 
in part at least, by this hope. *Arka, or 'Irka, lies on the 
northern slopes of Lebanon some distance down the valley 
which leads from Horns and Hama to the coast. Raymond s 
army encamped there on the 14th of February", shortly after 

Hi. 519 (14th Muharram 591). In Kcm. iii. 587, 34th Muharraro i« a textual ermr for 
the same flate. Fulchcr i. 16 says the siege lastctl 30 (lays. Kcm. iii. 588 makes 
Baldwin of Edessa take part in it. Albeit v. 16, 19, 30 gives a confused account of 
the events. 

' Gesta Francoram, ch. 34. agreeing exactly with Kem. Iii. 587, who liay^ the 
Latins occupied the town for 33 day^. I. A. i. 116 says they were in Ma'ara for 
40 days. 

' Gesta Francoram, ch. 34. Albert v. 31 says 8 day^. 

^ OegtM Fnmeorum, ch. 34, a Monday in the middle of February, and so the 14th. 
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leaving Hisn el-akrad. At first his plans prospered. Anfarfus 
(ToftosaX on the coast, was deserted by its garrison and 
occupied. This secured communication with crusading fleets 
and a plentiful supply of provisions. Marakiya, another coast- 
town, also submitted'. But 'Arka itself remained uncaptured. 
Godfrey and Robert of Flanders joined Raymond with fre.sh 
forces before the middle of March'. Early in February mani- 
festations of popular impatience had induced them to fix their 
departure from Antioch for the ist of March. They had 
marched south by the coast and had bc^un the siege of Jabala* 
on the way. But Raymond apprehended attack and urged 
them to come directly to where he was. The united forces 
spent two months together in the neighbourhood of 'Arka. 
Raymond's siege operations did not benefit much by their 
presence. One cause of dissension after another kept the 
leaders in perpetual antagonism. Shortly before Faster (loth 
April) ambassadors from Alexius announced that he intended 
coming to Syria before St John's day (24th June) and requested 
the crusaders to delay their march on Jerusalem until that date. 
Raymond eagerly advocated this proposal, which suited his own 
plans and would certainly have imperilled Bohcmond's position 
in Antioch. But the other leaders put no trust in the emperor's 
promises and a policy of further delay was unpopular amongst 
Raymond's own followers. It was decided to march on Jeru- 
salem whatever course of action he might choose to follow. 
When the army started on the 13th of May* Raymond followed 
most unwillingly. He had gained nothing by all his schemes 
and efforts. Antartus and his other captures were not main- 
tained. 

' CfOta Francorum, ch. 34, give» particular*. 

' The <late may be fixed by calculation from the Mntements of Albert v. 33-34. 

* I. A. i. 115 mentions Mfvcral attacks on JaUila which must fall about this time. 

• Gola Francorum. ch. 36 (infcrentially). In ch. 35, the periotl sj)cnt l>efore 
*Arka is reckoned at 3 months less 1 flay (i.e. 14th February to 13th May). KUcwhere 
lhi»» writer reckons a month at iN days. Fulcher i. 17 gives .\pril as the mi>nth. 
I. A. i. 19; wnmgly says the «>icge of *Arka lasted 4 months. I lis statement thai the 
emir of Shaiur made peace *a/aiAa docs not necessarily refer to *Arka. The reference 
to Shaixar and the statement that Horns was attacked ami that its emir made peace 
arc not chronoloipcally in their ri|;ht place. They fall lieforv and not after the siege 
oT "Arka. 
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The march south now occupied less than a month. No time 
was spent in operations on the road, nor was any opposition 
offered by the cities on the coast. The dangerous hill paths 
south of Tripolis and the pass by the Dog River were un- 
obstructed. The crusaders gazed with interest on the *• ancient 
walls" of the Phoenician towns. The learned among them 
speculated as to what each city was and sought to identify its 
name and history. In Palestine the line of march led the 
pilgrims close to the walls of 'Akka, Haifa, Caesarea and Arsuf 
in succession. A short distance inland, on the way to Jerusalem, 
the little town of Ramla was found to be deserted, and became 
the first Latin possession in southern Syria. A bishopric was 
established in honour of St George and a small garrison was 
left in the town. On the morning of the 7th of June (1099)' 
the crusaders reached the holy city. The Egyptian garrison 
may be estimated roundly at 1000 men, and the whole fighting 
population of the city cannot have exceeded a few thousands*. 
Provided that neither the Egyptians nor the neighbouring 
Moslems interfered, the success of the Latins was assured from 
the first. Their numbers have been estimated at about 40,000, 
of whom perhaps 20,000 were fighting men*. 

The siege lasted five weeks, but most of that time was 
occupied in the preparation of siege engines. The cru.saders 
pitched their tents opposite those |)arts of the towr where the 
wall appeared to be most vulnerable. Raymo eventually 

' (icsl.i Francorum, ch. 37, \;\\'cs ** viii* Itlusjunii " instcailof "vii* Id.Jun.,**anil 
.•Mlwrt vi. 6, TucNclay in the iikI week *'men.M.s Julii'* instead of ''nicnm Junii'*; 
(h« latter i» a textual error and |>crha}>N the former also. Cf. 1 la^cnmcjrer, Chronologic 
\'ii. 4^».?f. 

' These numbers correspond to what is known of the efTective forces of fiuch town» 
as .\scaKMi and Damascus. The strenf^h of the (^arristm may lie got l»y combining 
AUiert vi. 30, 400 li^iHian cfiuites, ami Kulcher ii. iS (p. K56), aliout 500 Aethio|ics, 
i.e. Nubian infantr}*, in the lower of David. The»c numl>ers are more likely to lie 
above than under the reality. 

* Annates H ii. ii. 429 (of 40,000 in the nrmy only 10,000 were fully equippcil 
soldiers anil 500 minintctl men). Agiles, ch. ,\H, p. 657, {nits the army at alwut 1 1,000 
fighting men, including 11-1300 knights but excluding very many "debilen ct 
l>.iu|)erck** (cf. Agiles, ch. 3.^ p. 650). Hist. reg. v. 131 estimates the numbers at 
30,000 fool, 5000 e<|uites ami kooo won^en and children. Albert v. 41 makes the 
host when it reachetl *.\kka 50,000, but of these scarcely 20,000 were cfleclive troops ; 
Albert V. 4f> ipves a total of 60,000. 

if- C. X 
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statkmcd himself on the south side» Godfrey, Tancred and the 
other leaden on the north-west and north. After the failure 
of an assault on the 13th of June* it was decided to proceed 
at once with the construction of siege towers and mangonels. 
A native Christian informed the leaders where wood might 
be procured, about four miles away. The Moslems of the 
neighbouring villages were compelled to assist in bringing 
timber to the camp. The arrival of a small Genoese fleet in 
Jaffa about the 17th of June' was specially welcome because 
of the supply of provisions which it brought The Genoese 
abandoned their ships and joined Raymond on the south side 
of the city. The besiegers suffered greatly from want of water, 
the springs in the neighbourhood having been filled up and 
the cisterns emptied. Two siege towers and a number of siege 
engines were completed by the end of the first week of July. 
On Friday the 8th there was a procession round the town. 
The following days were spent in mr>ving the engines and 
towers into }x>sition and in filling up a moat on the south side. 
Wednesday the 13th was the first day of the renewed assault', 
and on Friday the 15th Godfrey's troops successfully scaled 
the wall at the north-east corner. After it was apparent that 
the city had been captured the Egyptian governor and the 
defenders of the " tower of David " on the southern wall, which 
was the principal stronghold, capitulated to Raymond. They 
surrendered on the assurance that they would be free to retire 
to Ascalon. A general massacre followed the occupation of 
the town, and the slain were mutilated in the usual fashion of 
the wars of the period. " Heaps of heads and hands and feet 
were to be seen through the streets and squares of the city*." 
Even on the i6th some were put to death. Three hundred who 
had taken refuge on the roof of the mosque of El-aksa were 

' A Momby, aoconling to Gesta Kranconim, ch. .^7, and the 7th day after the 
arrival of the Latini, according to Fulchcr ii. iK (p. 85,)). Albert vi. 1 reads ** v" die 
ol»«dioni>,** and Gcsta Tancredi, ch. 1 18, calls it ** proxima i>ara.sceuc " (i.e. Fri<lay). 

' The date may be calculated from Getta Francorum, ch. 37. CafTaruK xviii. 44 
(Kecaeil v. «6) >Ay^ there were twogalley». Kaimund of Agiles Kec. iii. 194, 6 ftatYS 
|tlie rcailini; 9 in Mifpfie, 65 3, having Ic^ us. supimrt). 

' Gesu Franomim, ch. 38; acconling to Kaimand of AgileH apparently Thursday. 

* Agilcm ch. 38 (p. 659). 
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spared by Tancred, but were afterwards slauf^htered by pilgrims 
who had no respect for his banner*. Raymond escorted his 
prisoners safely away to Ascalon and earned the reputation of 
caring more for wealth than for the cause of Christianity. 

A decisive victory gained over the Egyptians near Ascalon 
about four weeks later secured the position «>f the latins in 
Jerusalem (12th August 1099)*. When the crusaders learned 
that preparations were being made to attack them they wisely 
took the aggressive. G<^)dfrey commanded an army of about 
10,000 men and the Moslems may have numbered twice as 
many*. Hut they were taken in a measure by surprise, or at 
least before their preparations were complete. The battle was 
over in less than an hour and was decided by the irresistible 
charge of the Latin knights. After such a victory it might well 
seem to the Moslems of Syria that the Latins were invincible. 
The offer of the emir of Ascalon to surrender to Raymond, 
made some days after the battle and after the return of the 
latins to Jerusalem, is evidence of the impression which was 
produced. Raymond's banner was in fact hoisted above the 
city gate. Hut Godfrey would not tolerate any infringement of 
his new princely rights, and when the emir learned that a quarrel 
had broken out between the I^itin chiefs he sent l>aek Raymond's 
banner and refused to surrender*. 

A third Latin princedom had now been founded, with 
Jerusalem as its capital. Its elected ruler was Godfrey of 
Houillon. Kvcn before the capture c»f the city the choice of a 
king had been proposed as a remedy for the dissensions of the 

' AHwrt vi. 18. " Gota Francorum, ch. jj9; Alltcrt vi. 50. 

* 1100 kni(*h(s an<l 9000 fo<»t in ihc I^itin army (Raimumi of Acilck, ch. 4J, p. </»,0. 
1000 mililcs and 3000 fool in (iiwlfrcy^ division, one of three (Alliert vi. 45). Ekk.*« 
total. 5000 knights ami 15,000 fiiol (p. 176) may \ic cxagjjcrated so as to liear Miine 
proportion to the Moslem numbers, 100,000 horse ami 400,000 f<M>i I The Moslem 
army i> pven liy SiU iii. 519 as 30,000 ami that is aliout the maximum pos.%il>ie for a 
ruler of Kgypl at thi» date. 

* This is the account of Italdric of I>»»l (Ketueil iv. iiof.). The siaierocnts of 
the western sources .ire discu»se<l by Ilacenmeyer, (Wsla, pp. 500 AT. Sil»l iii. 510 
may be more exact than lialdric in making; the emir'^ offtT cme of trilnite only (10,000 
dinam). The sutement of I.A. i. loa. that the tribute was actually ftaid (11,000 or 

f^coa dinarst i.% presumably an error. This governor <if A^ralon is the same pcmon 
MS the gowmor of Jerusalem who surrcmlcretl the lower of l>Avkl Ui Raymond. 
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leaders. The bishops and clergy were against the proposal. 
" A king," they said, " should not be chosen where God suflered 
and was crowned*." In spite of their opposition one of the 
earliest decisions after Jerusalem was captured was to elect a 
prince. Raymond of Toulouse was the first choice made. But 
he shared the views of the clergy and refused the position*. 
Then Godfrey was chosen*. In most of the earliest writers his 
designation is Dux or Defender of the Holy Sepulchre. These 
titles express the attitude of the church party to his position. 
An illustration of the same attitude may be found in Raymond's 
attempts to keep possession of the tower of David and to secure 
Ascalon for himself. But Godfrey was determined to be prince 
in iact, whatever his title might be. He wielded the authority 
of a king and his successor was crowned as such. 

Neither the capture of Jerusalem nor the battle of Ascalon 
completed the work of the first crusade. Most, indeed, of the 
crusadcn* returned home without lending their assistance further. 
They had endured hardships enough, they had delivered 
Jerusalem and fulfilled their vows. Many sailed for Europe that 
very autumn, others only awaited the Kaster celebrations before 
they returned. If it be said that the crusade was ended the 
Latin tenure of Jerusalem was much too precarious to justify 
the boast that the crusaders' purpose had been accomplished. 
Palestine at least was yet to be conquered. There is no 
break in the continuity of events between the ending of the 
crusade and the further histor>' of the crusaders in the east. 
The work of conquest proceeds without interruption. The 
** exiles" in Palestine laboured still in the cause which their 
farmer comrades now relinquished. 

The conquest of Palestine proper* was an undertaking of 
less extent than a .survey of the map might lead one to suppose. 

' Aplcs, ch. 35. 

* The Mnceritjr of hi> churchly tympathics has been unw.irrantably doubted. 
Ilagenmefer believer that his refusal was influenced by his haTini; intentions against 
Tnimlis. Von Sylcl thinks that he felt himself unpopular and therefore not strong 
eno ug h fnt the poMtion. 

' The MVfccs vary in the date they give between the dajrs from the aind to the 
95th of July. Sec I lagennieyer. (^esu 478, note 1 1 (deciding for the aind) and Kugler, 
Albeit its (in (avoar of the 14th). 

« Tbc hiaiory of the northern sutes is dealt with in chap. II. 
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The real contest lay with the coast-towns. Inland the most 
populous centres were mere villag^cs and the sparse country 
population either took refuge in Egypt or readily submitted to 
the new lords of the little country towns. It mattered little to 
the Syrian peasant of what nationality his master was, Turki.sh 
or Egyptian or Latin as the case might be. The feudal system 
of the Latins easily adapted itself to the land tenure of the 
country. The revenues of the districts assigned to the vassals 
of the crown or to the sub-vassals of the great feudatories, such 
as Tancred of Tiberias, were easily collected from the heads of 
the villages or casalia which covered the country with a perfect 
net-work. Whenever the Latins established themselves in such 
centres as Jaffa or Jerusalem or Tiberias the population of the 
surrounding country submitted to them as a matter of course. 
The friendly relations of the native Christians and Moslems, 
established by long association, remained undisturbed, with the 
difference that the Christians for a time were the principal 
medium in the development of friendly intercourse with the 
new rulers. Zahir ed-din Tugtakin of Damascus (1098- 1128) 
might have made the Latin occupation of northern Palestine 
insecure. Hut his outlook and activity were more in the 
direction of Tripolis, and for several years he seems to have 
refrained as far as ix)ssible from active hostilities. His only 
collision was with Tancred of Tiberias when that chief claimed 
the revenues of some districts beyond Jordan which were 
tributar)' to Damascus. 

The real task which the Latins had to face was the conquest 
of the towns on the coast. Until these were subdued even the 
occupation of the interior was precarious and the lines of 
communication with Europe unsafe. In southern Syria they 
were the only wealthy and important towns excepting Jerusalem 
and Damascus. But their strength from a military point of 
view was much weakened by their political isolation. Each 
town depended for its defence almost entirely upon its own 
inhabitants, and the military element, especially in the larger 
towns, was no doubt small compared with the civilian population. 
It is clear from the subsequent history that the fate of the coast- 
towns was decided in the last resort in every case by the naval 
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superiority of the Latins. As long as Egyptian ships had free 
access to their harbours the towns were safe. On the other 
hand their capture was easily effected when the command of the 
sea was held by an Italian fleet The Egyptian fleets hardly 
ever fought a naval battle and altogether played a very timorous 
\yskTt in the struggle. On the other hand the Italian states sent 
fleets to Palestine which eagerly off^ered their services to the 
Latin princes. They had • played a part in the first crusade 
during the operations against Antioch, *Arl>a and Jerusalem. 
After the fall of Jerusalem they came again, conveying bands of 
pilgrims from Europe. At once they saw their opportunity. 
When the Syrian coast towns were conquered they could 
establish markets there and imix)rt their merchandise free of 
duty. To these Italians the new colonies were the doors of 
commercial intercourse between east and west. The Italian 
fleets were the decisive factor in the conquest of Latin Syria. 
The republics which equipped them and sent them forth were 
rewarded by the grant of a special quarter in such towns as they 
assisted in capturing. A large and wealthy Italian population 
soon controlled a great part of the revenues of the coast towns 
and the surrounding districts and enjoyed a system of communal 
government, much to the advantage of their trade and commerce. 
The one disadvantage of their presence was that they introduced 
another line of cleavage into an already much divided state. 
Hut the evil consequences of this are scarcely apparent for a 
century or more and at the outset the co-operation of the 
Italians was an essential condition of the success of the Latin 
enterprise. 

During the earliest years of the Latin occupation the only 
formidable Moslem attacks were those of the Egyptian troops 
whose headquarters were at Ascalon. Unlike Damascus Egypt 
had considerable reason to resist the Latin invaders. Some of 
the coast towns were still its dependencies and all Palestine 
had recently seemed just within its grasp. But El-afdal's 
policy was weak. After his defeat at Ascalon in 1099 his 
Syrian expeditions have no other apparent object than the 
capture of Jafla and incidentally of Ramla. The forces which 
he sent to Palestine could not be expected to fight successful 
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battles with the army of Jerusalem, or at least were much 
inferior to what might have been sent into the field for this 
purpose. Their numbers arc much exaggerated by the I^tin 
chroniclers. They do not ever appear to have exceeded lopoo 
men and usually they may be estimated at from three to five 
thousand. The Latins with an army half that size won victories 
year after year in virtue of superior fighting qualities and better 
tactics. Their numbers increased until they were a match for 
the strongest army that the Egyptians could produce. The 
cx|xxlitions from Ascalon became mere garrison raids and 
ICl-afdal's opportunity passed completely away. Had he used 
his numerical advantage to the full when the Latin armies 
numbered only two or three thousand men the course of the 
Latin conquest of Syria would not have run so smoothly. 

In the autumn of 1099 ^^^ army which remained with 
Gcxifrey for the defence of the Holy Sepulchre and the com- 
pletion of the work of the first crusade did not exceed 3000 men'. 
When this became obvious, the emirs of the coast towns, who had 
hitherto anxiously avoided conflict with the crusaders, began to 
recover confidence. Arsuf lay nearest to the Latin .settlements 
and was the first to challenge its new neighbours to a trial of 
strength. Godfrey besieged the town for 7 weeks, from the end 
of October to the middle of December^ His failure was due 
principally to the want of a fleet*. At Christmas Hohemond of 
Antioch and Baldwin of Kdessa visited Jerusalem in company 
with archbishop Daimbcrt (Dagobert) of l*isa. A large Pisan 
fleet with the archbishop on board had landed in Laodicca 
three months before. Daimbert was now elected patriarch of 
Jerusalem and he and the town of Pisa received special rights in 
Jaffa, which had lain in ruins up till now and was rebuilt by 
Godfrey and the Italians in the early part of next year ( I lOO)*. In 

' This was the sire of the army which liesieged Arsuf (AU>ert vii. 1). Accordini; 
to (iota Tancrcdi, ch. 139, about 200 knights remained in rulcstiiic. In the spring 
of I too the I^tin army cuni»istc«l of 100 knightii and 1000 foot soklicrA (Albert vit. 16). 

» Albert vii. 1 and 6. » Tyre is. 19. 

* In the following June, however, it still |H'e!M:ntcd the appearance of a dcaertcd 
city to the Venetians when they landed (Tran^latio 171). The Pbans seem to have 
renuincd in FalcMine until after Easter ( Daimbert *s letter, edit. Riant iijf.K UMt 
Albert vii. la relates the fortification of Jaffa aAer the peace with Anuf. 
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February and March there were skirmishes with the troops of 
Arsuf supported by horsemen from Ascalon and Arabs from the 
south of Palestine*. The garrison of Ramla, which numbered 
lOO kn^jrhts and 200 foot-soldiers*, was active on the Latin side. 
It may be supposed that the visit of the knights of Antioch and 
Edessa and especially the arrival of the Pisan fleet convinced 
the Moslems that the Latin power was not to be estimated 
merely by the strength of Godfrey's army. At all events about 
Easter (1 100) first the emir of Arsuf and then those of Ascalon, 
Caesarea and *Akka oflcred tribute in return for a period of 
truce*. Their proposals were accepted and turned out much to 
the advantage of the Latins. After Easter there was a perfect 
exodus of crusaders from the country, and many of those who 
remained were induced to do so with the greatest difHculty^ 
During the summer pestilence broke out. owing, it is said, to the 
number of unburicd bodies which polluted the country. There 
was a general failure of the Syrian crops, also, and therefore a 
great scarcity of food. Many of the natives went down to 
^^Syp* '" consequence of the pestilence and famine*. The 
Latins found welcome markets in the Moslem towns with 
which they had peace and received large supplies especially 
from Ascalon. 

Whilst there was peace with the towns on the coast Godfrey 
assisted Tancred, who was now establishing his authority in the 
district beyond Jordan nearest to Tiberias. The inhabitants of 
Nablus had voluntarily submitted to him immediately after the 
fall of Jerusalem* and Baisan was one of his early acquisi- 
tions'. Possibly before the siege of Arsuf in 1099 Godfrey 
assisted him in the fortification of Tiberias and there he had 

* Allien vii. 6- 1 J. 
' Albert irii. 6. 

* Albert vii. 1^ according to which Ascalon, Caesarea and *Akka each i^id 5000 

* I)atinbert*s letter, edit. Kiant 11 4. 

* I.M. iii. 464, «nder a.H. 493. 

* Agileft, ch. 43 (p. 665). 

' Getta Tancredi, ch. 139 (after the battle of Ascalon). According; to Baldric of 
Dol (Rcc iv. Ill) llaiOai was occupied after the battle of Ascalon and before Tiberias. 
If so it was not a permanent acqnisition and it is unlikely, therefore, that the citadel 
capliicd at all. 
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remained as the king's vassal, with 60-80 knights in his service*. 
The two expeditions in which Godfrey now took part were both 
against the same sheikh or emir. The first lasted a week early 
in the spring of I IOO^ the second occupied a fortnight about the 
end of the following May*. The Latin army in the former case 
included 300 knights and a locx) foot-soldiers, and its rear- 
guard was attacked on the way home by some hundreds of 
horsemen from Damascus. The main purpose and effect of the 
expeditions was to secure that the revenues of the district 
should be paid to Tancred. 

So far the Latins had escaped disaster, although their 
position was evidently precarious. The possibility of their 
having to evacuate the country was of^enly referred to*. 
Urgent appeals were sent to Europe for further help, and the 
Po|x: earnestly exhorted the •'exiles" to continue faithful to 
their charge*. The arrival of a great Venetian fleet of 200 sail 
in the 2nd week of June (1 100) opened up brighter prospects and 
marks a turning-|X)int in the history of the Latin settlement. 
Just then Godfrey was struck down by the pestilence which was 
raging*, but an agreement was made with the Venetians that 
they should co-operate with the Latin army from the 24th of 
June to the 15th of August. Their terms were that in all the 
Latin towns they should be exempted from the payment of 
customs and should receive a church and ground suitable for 
the construction of a ** forum." In every town captured by their 



' The numbers f*o .nn<1 Ko .irc pven by Allicrt vii. 16 and Gesta 'CincrctU, ch. 139 
respectively. GcKlfrey's help K mentioned by .Mlicri and dated in Advent, i.e. nAcr 
Novemlier 37th (Kecucil text, which shtms th.it Migtic has misplaced the word* fn 
adtxtHit DotMiui), 'lliorc iN however Mrarcciy time for it before the vi»it uf ]k>hemond 
and Baldwin to Jerusalem after the MC{;e of Arsuf and it is not likely to have licen 
given during the siege, so that it may lie daie«l liefore its commencement. Tiberias 
wasoccupie<l by Tancrc<l not long after the battle of AMralon, having been deserted by 
its population with the exception of a few Syrians (lialdric of l>ol, Kec. iv. 111). 

' After the truce with Arsuf and the other towns (Alliert vii. 16). 

* Albert vii. 17. * Translatio v. 171. 

* Migne, vol. 163, 4 1 f. 

* Ah the king's illness lasted five weeks (Albert vii. ti) it began in the ind week 
of June; this determines the date of the arrival of the Venetian fleet, which fell alxnit 
the same time (Albert vii. 19). EkkehanI 100 AT. s.iys Godfrey was a victim of the 
pestilence; I. A. and Sibt iii. 513 are certainly in error in saying that he was killed by 

an mrrvw mi the uege of *Akka. 
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assistance they were to be given one-third of the spoil, and if 
ever their ships were wrecked on the Latin coast the merchan- 
dise on board was to remain the legal property of its owners. 
After it had been decided to attack 'Akka and whilst the land 
forces under the command of Tancrcd were on the march, 
Godfrey died (i8th July i lOO)*. The Venetian fleet was still in 
the port of 'Akka. At Tancred's suggestion it sailed for Haifa 
a few days later'. Within a month this town was captured', 
after a xHgorous attack in which the besiegers employed seven 
mangonels and a large moveable tou'er. On the day of the 
capture the garrison and the inhabitants were invited to gather 
round a cross, as to a place of safety, and were then pitilessly 
massacred without regard to age or sex. The Venetians 
resigned their share of the spoil to the Syrian Latins and sailed 
home without further delay, in order to escape the storms of 
winter. 

Godfrey's death at once re-opened the constitutional question 
which had been so warmly discussed in July of the previous 
year. When Daimbcrt was elected patriarch both Godfrey 
and liohemond had accepted from him a formal title to their 
lands. Kven in Godfrey's lifetime the patriarch claimed that 
this act. done " for the love of God*," was an acknowledgment of 
his supreme authority in Jerusalem. Me now sought to establish 
his claim and appealed to the Norman chiefs for help. Godfrey 
had named his brother Baldwin of Edessa as one well fitted to 
succeed him. The nomination satisfied most of the .southern 
Latins but was distasteful to Tancred as well as to the patriarch. 
It is unlikely that Hohcmond, in any circumstances, would have 

' The mo^t exact accoont (if thoe eventii is given by the Translatio Nicolat ; in 
Alltrrt vii. soC thefc are a number (if errors and inconsistencies. The date of 
Gmlfrey's death \s from Falcher i. 34 .nnd Kkk. 303. In Annates II ii. it 430 " jaifpi ** 
may lie a textual error kn *'jtticnet** (July). Wilken ii. 59 and Weil iii. 174 i;ive 
AupiM 17th without reference to any authority. 

* Trannlatio, ch. 40. Haifa wa.« nearer aixl weaker and only 4 weekn remained of 
the time ktt which the Venetians had |m>miwd to give their services ; possibly alM) 
Godfrey had firomised *Akka to Geldemar Carpenel (cf. Albeit vii. 11 who makeit 
Urift statement of I.laiCR and doef not mention *Akka at all). 

* Tnnidaiio, ch. 4s (p. 177). According to Ibn Kh. i. 160 in Shawal 493, 
cowgnring 9th August 1100. 

* Fukhet lit. 34. 
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been merely subservient to Daimbcrt's \yoV\cy. He would 
rather have attempted to add Jerusalem to his own possessions 
and to unite all Syria under himself. Hut just at the crisis and 
before the news of Godfrey's death had reached him he was 
captured by the Moslems'. Haldwin, accordingly, when he 
reached Jerusalem in the second week of November*, had no 
jjreat difficulty in bearing down all opposition. In the following 
March (iioi) Tancrcd relinquished Tiberias and went north to 
take Hohemond's place in Antioch. A few months later 
Daimbert was dc|X)sed and Baldwin's authority was no longer 
seriously questioned*. The later patriarchs, especially Baldwin's 
friend Arnulf (i 1 1 i-i 1 18), altogether abandoned the claim which 
Daimbert had sought to establish. 

The Latins could have htid no more competent leader in 
their early Moslem wars than Baldwin I. His invariable policy 
was one of aggression and bold attack. A serious enemy rarely 
got within .striking distance of any Latin town without first 
measuring arms with Baldwin. He wore out the spirit of the 
garrison of Ascalon by his constant readiness, and only once 
suffered a reverse at their hands. On the Damascus border 
he was equally vigilant. From the year 1 105 Tugtakin of 
Damascus co-operated more actively with the Egyptians and 
with the Syrian coast towns. But Baldwin's own army, ex- 
clusive of western reinforcements, might now be reckoned at 
from five to six thousand foot-soldiers, and such a force was 
more than a match for the armies of the enemy. The out- 
standing features of the first |K)rtion of his reign (1100-1108), 
more particularly, have just been described, those characteristic 
of the latter |>ortion ( 1 109- 1 1 18) receive comment later on. 

Baldwin's first enterprise as Godfrey's successor is character- 
istic of the spirit by which he was animated and its purpose 
may be inferred from the impression which it could not fail to 
produce on friend and foe alike. A week after his arrival he 
left Jerusalem with 150 knights and 500 foot-soldiers. He 

' Ch.ip. II, p. 73. 

' Atxnit .Martinina!^ ( Allvert vii. 37). I le left hUlvvN.n (»n the snd of October (Falclicr 
ii. 1) iHit a-3 days were %\ren{ in Antioch. UknIicc;!. I Liifa ami Jaffa rcNpectivdy. 

' In 1107 the lN)pe oixlercd his reinstatement, init fortunately for Baldwin he died 
an hit way back to Palestine. 
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encamped for a few days beside Ascalon and skirmished with 
its garrison. Next he punished some Arab tribes which had 
been making the roads unsafe for pilgrims. Afterwards he 
raided some districts beyond the Dead Sea and when he returned 
to Jerusalem he had been absent altogether for 4 weeks*. On 
Christmas day he was crowned by the patriarch at Bethlehem 
as the first of the Latin kings. 

In the spring of i loi a Genoese fleet which had wintered in 
Laodicca arrived in Jaffa. After Easter its help secured the 
capture of Arsuf and Caesarea. The former capitulated within 
three days and its inhabitants were permitted to withdraw to 
Ascalon. The latter was stormed after a fortnight's resistance 
and a large part of the adult male population was put to the 
sword (May not)*. In both cases the Genoese fleet received 
one-third of the spoils and had a special quarter of the town 
assigned to them. Alarmed by these events Kl-afdal of Kg>'pt 
strongly reinforced the garrison of Ascalon (beginning of July)', 
and sought an alliance with Tugtakin of Damascus. In the 
beginning of September the Egyptians were on the point of 
moving, probably against Jaffa, without Tugtakin's assistance. 
Within 3 days of the time when Baldwin heard of their 
intention he had assembled a force of from 12-1300 men*, had 



* Kulchcr ii. .^ ami 4 ; .Viticrl vii. .^S-4 v 

' Fulclicr ii. 7-8 gives p.irticulars. The siege of Ar>uf is <latc<l aflcr Kasler 
( ji>t .\|-nh; l>cf«»re coninu-ncin;; ihc >icj;c the (icnooe vi&itcd ihc Jordan **in hclMloma 
fcnalium" (cf. Ilagcnmcycr, Chr«»nol«»gic ix. 4i3)» an«l made a short slay in Jaffa, so 
that the >icgc cannot have licjjun much Icvs than a week after Ktisler (the>ie particulars 
ate from Caflarut, Mon. Germ, kviii. 13). The attack on Arsuf Ltsteil 3 days and was 
foUoweil immetliately l>y the siege t»f Lacsaiea, which laste<I a fortnight. ProUably, 
therefore, the capture of Caesarea, which fell on a Friday (Fuicher ii. 8), was not later 
than the 31st of May. Ilagenmeyer, ChronoK»gie ix. 416 f. ami 431 f. calculates that 
the capture of ArMif wa« on the 39th of April and that of Caesarea on the I7lh of 
May. lie argues that a later date for the capture of Caesarea would not leave a 
Mifiacient interval Itetween it ami the battle of Kamla, so as to include some days spent 
tn Caesarea after the capture, I4 d.ays spent in Kamla (Fuicher ii. 9), 70 days in Jaffa 
mdislorhed by the Moslems (Fuicher ii. 10) and a time of preparation for the forth- 
amung battle. It is not impossible, however, that Fulcher's 70 days include all the 
thne spem in Jaffa before the battle. 

' I.M. iii. 464 (beginning of Ramadan 494). Fuicher ii. 9 seems to imply early in 
Jmc (cf. note 1). The troops left Egy|)t in Sha*ban (ist-39th June). 

* Allien vii. 63 (300 horse and 1000 foot), Hist. reg. v. 133 and Fuicher, Recueil 
nu 10 (160 knights and 900 foot ; 1404-900 in Migne's Fuicher). Ekk. 168 f. gives 
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anticipated the enemy's attack and had won a briUiant victory 
(7th September iioi)*. It was fortunate for the Latins that 
several hundred Egyptian horsemen rode off the field towards 
Jaffa thinking that the battle was a Moslem victory because they 
had defeated their immediate opponents'. The issue of the 
battle was decided within an hour from its commencement by 
the advance of the re<ir divisions under Baldwin's own command. 
The arrival in Jaffa on September 9th of a fleet of 30 ships with 
some thousands of pilgrims on board was a happy coincidence. 
A Moslem fleet which had been waiting to co-operate with the 
land army sailed away*. 

In March next year (1102) Baldwin was encamped for 
18 days near Beirut. Mis purpose was to protect the pilgrims 
who had escaped from Asia Minor* and were now on their way 
to celebrate Easter in Jerusalem*. .About the middle of May 
reinforcements arrived in Ascalon^and shortly afterwards the 
Moslems laid siege to Kamla. Baldwin hurried to the rescue 
with a small fo^ce^ which the enemy tjuickly surrounded and 
overpowered (27th May)*. Some fled to Kamla, others to Jaffa, 
Baldwin himself escaped to Arsuf. Immediately Kamla was 
captured and Jaffa was besieged. Ten days after the battle the 
king entered Jaffa by sea and the Egyptian army withdrew and 
lay in the plains of Ascalon. After three weeks they pitched 
their camp again in the neighbourhood of Jaffa and remained 
there for a fortnight, apparently preparing for a regular siege. 

1000+7000 and I.M. iii. 464, 1000+ 10.000. The ri.ite when Ilahlwin hcani of the 
Moslem movement is given by Kkk. 167. 

' Fulcher ii. 1 1 and Allnrrt vii. (tH. I.A/s reference (i. 115) under A.M. 495 thould 
be a year earlier (cf. p. 46, n. 1). 

* Fulcher ii. 11. * Kkk. 175. ♦ See chap. II, p. 75. 

* Fulcher. Kecueil ii. 17 (Mi;;ne ii. lA); cf. Tyre x. 19. Reckoning lock 18 
days (in MigneN text given as 2M) from the lin>e when the pilgrims prolialdy joined 
him (mtc p. 5jt, n. 1) gives the Inrginning of .March for the cttmincncenient of the king's 
ktay at Beirut. Thi> \s no dmd>t the incident to which I. A. rcfcrst when he ft|)eak» of 
a prolongetl siege of Beirut in A. 11. 495. 

* Fulcher ii. 14. In I. A. t. 113 K.ijab 495, ending sint May 1101. 

^ Seven humlrcd hriatti ncconling to AlUrt ix. 3 with which Siht iii. 535 (700 
hoHte and foot) and I. A. i. 114 (700 horsemen) iMith .igree. Fulcher ii. 17 Miy^ there 
were f>nly 100 knight:! and comments on the want of foot -soldiers, without |)erha[M, 
implying that there were none at all. 

* Chron. Maxentii 411 (vi Kal. Junii), »>up|)ortefi by Fulcher li. 14, later than 
mrMiM/r A/kt4, Ami Albert ix. 3, about iVntecost, i.e. May 15th. 
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On the third of July a pilgrim fleet arrived and on the 6th the 
king attacked the Moslems in their camp and succeeded in 
finally driving them away'. 

The Latin defeat at Kamia had for the moment created 
such an alarming situatior. that Baldwin had sent messages to 
Antioch and Edessa urgently requesting assistance. Hence the 
arrival of Tancred and Baldwin of Kdessa in September with an 
army of 500 knights and 1000 foot-soldiers*. The unusual 
strength of the Latin forces made it appear opportune to besiege 
Ascalon. It was invested for 8 days only. The Moslems were 
driven back when they sallied out and all the country round was 
laid waste. But the city defied capture and the Latins retired*. 
The northern princes were probably unwilling to spend much 
time away from home and the season had come when it was 
usual for the pilgrims to return to Europe. 

'Akka was now the Moslem coast-town nearest to the Latins. 
Baldwin accordingly laid siege to it in the following spring, after 
Easter 1 103, with an army of 5000 men. After 5 weeks it was 
relieved by a Moslem fleet from the coast- towns further north 
and the Latins broke up the siege \ The want of a fleet was 

* Thestc particulars arc from Albert ix. 9-1 1. Fulchcr ii. 10 |)asses over the {;rcatcr 
part of the 6 weeks lietwevn the Hrst defeat of the I.ntins and their final victory and 
Ekk. .^j6 make* the victory follow on the j^n\ day after the defeat, liaj^enmeyers 
proposal (in Ekk. j|i6) to correct the jitl July of Alliert ix. 1 1 into ^nl June in order 
10 agree with Ekkehard introduces what seems an im|)Os.sil)le contradiction into 
Albert'^ own text (cf. ix. 10). I.A. reproducei» two narratives which are obviously 
dnplicatc account* of the event* of thi* same year from different source* (i. 313 f. and 
L 315)* One is correctly dated in A.ll. 495 (a.i>. iioi) the other in A. 11. 496, which 
b alvo I.M.*s date (Kec. iii. 465). A* often hap|Kn& in such case> I.A. ha* been 
nifvleil by the difference of date into *up]M>sing that different event* were referred to by 
hb two noarces. II is dc|)endcnce tm two sources at this ynnnl is confirme<l by a 
variation in the Araliic form of the name Rildwin, given by the first source as Bardwhi, 
by the second a* Bagiotl. I.A. i. 315 says Ramla was besieged 15 dajrs before its 
captarc. The reference in i. 318 is to this same capture of Ramla, the year in question 
being probably A.H. 496 and not A.ll. 49; as might appear at first sight. 

' Alliert ix. 13 in Kecueil iv. ; 500 ha* l>etter Ms. support than Migne*s ( = Ik>ngar*s) 



' Alliert ix. 13-15. Cf. I.M. iii. 464, who s{)eaks of a liattle in the month of 
UhaThiiJa 494 (commences 17th September iioi). I.A. i. 116 says the western 
pilf^rim* were the instigators of the retreat. Gesta Tancredi, ch. 145, alludes to 
Tancred\ a<«>i^anoe. 

« Albert ix. 19. I.A. give* the month correctly, Jumada ii, but under the wrong 

r, 495 instead of 496. 
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evidently the cause of this failure\ In July of this same year 
the king was attacked and severely wounded by a troop of 
Moslems whilst he was out hunting. It was several months 
before he recovered from the wounds. During his convalescence 
El-afdal planned an attack on Jaffa. But the Egyptian com- 
mander in Ascalon failed to co-o|x:rate effectively with the 
fleet, although reinforcements had been sent him for the 
purpose*. 

In 1 104 Baldwin secured the help of a Genoese fleet' for the 
renewal of his attack on 'Akka. Its emir capitulated after 
a siege and blockaiie of only 20 d.iys*. The inhabitants were 
promised their lives and their property and the Italians are 
charged with having commenced the pillage and murder which 
followed the occupation of the town (Ascension Sunday, 26th 
May)*. Two raids in September arc the only signs of activity 
on the part of the garrison of Ascalon this year*. 

In 1105 El-afdal made what may be considered his most 
serious attempt to retrieve the situation in Palestine after his 
crushing defeat in 1099. Possibly the fall of 'Akka spurred him 
to a renewed effort. His army included 1300 horsemen from 
Damascus and probably numbered fully 10,000 men'. Baldwin 
lay in Jaffa for some weeks until the Moslems moved from the 
neighbourhood of Ascalon towards Ramla, on the 27th August*. 

' Tyre x. 16. although I. A. i. 313 says the Latini employed 16 Khi|M. 
' I.A. i. 116, umier A.H. 41/); cf. Albert ix. 13-35, who says that Jaffa waa 
harras-sed by Moslem attackx until October. 
» Sec p. 55. 
^ Fulchcr ii. 24. 

* Alliert ix. aK-39. Fulchcr ii. 14 I'ives the Mime date and Ilm Kh. iii. 455 the 
correct month, Sha'ban 497. Al>u*l*>icliasin iii. 495 gives Ramadan 497, which 
commences on May i8ih 1 104. 

* Albert ix. 30 an<l 31 (500 horsemen a^ini^t Jaffa, 60 against Cacsarea). 

' Sil>t iii. 539; I.A. i. 119 gives the numlicr of the DamaMrus amtingent, 1300. 
ami the total as 5000 (? not inclmling infnnlry ). Kulcher ii. 30 s|)rakft of 1000 Damascus 
archers (? mounted), ami ii. 31 estimaic^ the Moslem amtyat 15.000 men, in agreement 
with .\nnales A ii. ii. 430. The estimate^ of the Latin army vary cunsideral»ly. 
Fulchcr ii. 31 gives 500 knights, 2000 fool and .1 numlier f«r mtmntetl men ; lli^t. rrg. 
V* Iii* J^oo armat0s ^ ^Qoo f€*iitfi; Aiui.iIcn A ii. u. 430, 500 gius\ AUicrt ix. 49, 
6000 in all; Kkk. 286. 4000 ; I..\. i. 774, 1300 horse and Hooo UmA, 

* I.M. iii. 466 (14th Dhu'l-hijja 49M) and Kulcher ii. 31. Allicrt ix. 49 rightly 
notes that it was the last Sunday of the month. I.A. i. 21M coraxtly gives Dhtt*l<hijia 

¥9^ ^^ccuet/ ifMCCunlcly September). 
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The Latins gained a decisive but hard-won victoiy. The 
Moslems on the fleet outside Jafla were informed of the result 
by the head of the emir of Ascalon being thrown on board one 
of their ships. On the voyage home, after a visit paid to Tyre 
and Sidon, they also met with disaster, for 2$ of the ships were 
wrecked in a storm. 

Tu^kin's share in the invasion of this year is noteworthy. 
It seems to have been the course of domestic affairs which at 
length involved him in war with the Latins. In June 1104 
Dukak of Damascus died. Tu^kin then governed in the name 
of his son, being in fact absolute ruler. Baktash, a brother of 
Dukak \ claimed to be his successor and established himself in 
the Hauran. He negotiated with Baldwin and actually fought 
as an ally of the Latins against Kgypt in 1 105*. This no doubt 
explains the co-operation of troops from Damascus on the other 
side. It was Tugtakin's first act of aggression and the commence- 
ment of hostilities which continued for some years (1 105-08). 

In the spring of 1 106 Baldwin's troops destroyed the crops 
and laid waste the country round Ascalon. In the summer 
preparations were made for besieging Sidon. The arrival of 
7000 pilgrims, chiefly English, emboldened the Latins to the 
undertaking. While the king was making ready news came 
to him of the death of Hugh of Tiberias. The Sidonians had 
already offered him a sum of money to abstain from his attack 
and this he now resolved to accept. He had been inclined to do 
!w previously, for he was much in need of money. The pilgrims 
were informed of the situation and returned home. Baldwin 
hastened to Tiberias'. A Latin castle in the district of Suwad, 
in the Hauran, had been causing the Moslems of Damascus 
much annoyance. Tugtakin was on an expedition against it 
when he encountered Hugh of Tiberias. The Latins were 
defeated, Hugh slain and the castle destroyed \ Baldwin may 

' Wrongly ipnken of as I>ukak*i son in K<>hricht 57, note 1 ; sec I. A. i. 113, 119 
ami |.M. iii. 466. X^gt^^ii* A'^ proclainted Dukak's son, then Baktash, and then, 
after a (luarrel with the latter, Dukakis son again. 

* I. A. i. 129 (114). 

' The narrative and dates arc from Albert ix. 51 to x. ;. Tlic year of the pilgrims* 
arrival is called the 7th of Baldwin, i.e. later than July 1106 (x. 1). 

♦ Fakhcf ii. 34 dates Ibis event in the summer or lalei. MbeH ««tm% \o \tw^V| 
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have apprehended some further attack. He appointed a French 
knight, Gervase, to be Hufjh's successor and spent some time 
himself in Tiberias. He was recalled by the news of a dangerous 
raid from Ascalon, in the second week of October. A company 
of incautious pilgrims had been surprised near Ramla, the 
garrison of Jaffa had been repulsed, and Castle Amolf had been 
attacked and surrendered. After the arrival of the king in the 
neighbourhood of Ascalon there was no further movement on 
either side'. 

Tugtakin now anticipated that he would be attacked, and 
from the commencement of 1 107, or even earlier, was encamped 
in the district of Suwad, ready to meet invasion*. Baldwin's only 
aggressive movement however was against a Moslem castle to 
the east of the Dead Sea. The castle had been recently built 
and was deserted by its garrison upon Baldwin's approach. 
This was in the second week of March-*. The expedition went 
by the south of the Dead Sea and returned by the north. 
Baldwin, for his part, was apprehensive of attack from Tugtakin. 
For this reason he was in Tiberias for a short time in the early 
days of January and again after Faster \ On the second occasion 
news that the governor of Tyre threatened the Latin fortress of 
Tibnin* was the probable cause of his leaving for 'Akka*. No 
particulars of what occurred are known. Shortly afteru'ards the 



it was n«l much licfore Ociolnrr. A^ l.A. i. 139 give* Oclobcr-November 1105 atid 
SiN iii. 530 February- March 1 106 ihcrc in a consiidcrahlc clement of uncertainty in 
the matter. Albert tliflTers from the reproicntation of the text, which follows the 
Arabic sources, in making llugh% tiefcat take place near Uanyas while he was 
returning from an expedition into the Suwacl. It i% to be noted that the Arabic 
writers do not mention liugh*» name. .Sil»t calU the cattle 'Ad(?). 

* Albert X. 8-16. The **ca»tellum ArnolH ** is in the same locality as the 
'*caMellum Amaldi** which Tyre xiv. 8 says was built in 1 133. Possildy the castles 
may be identified and Tyre's ** building" understood to mean rebuilding. 

* Sibt iii. 53a 

' A]l)ert X. 17. Italdwin started on the day after Ash Wednesday, i.e. 18th 
February. 

* Alliert X. 24 and 30. 

* Built by Hugh of Til>eria% shortly licfore his death (Tyre xi. 5); Annates it ii. 
43P agrees that it was furtificd by Hugh Init wrongly dates in iieS. The caMlc was 
capiarcd by the .Moslems »omc lime before 1 1 1 7 or 1118 (sec p. 66, n. 1). 

* Sibi iii. 330, which may lie supposed to refer to this occtsioa rather than to the 
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garrison of Ascalon again displayed activity. They (gained no 
success but their movements kept the Latins on the alert It is 
said that there were troops from Damascus co-operatin(|f with 
them'. Seventy-five men from Jaffa fought a successful skirmish 
with a superior number of Moslems in November'. 

In 1 108, possibly in June or July, Baldwin appeared with an 
army before Tyre. He remained in the neighbourhood during 
four weeks. He was chiefly occupied in building a castle which 
was intended, no doubt, to be a protection against such expedi- 
tions as that which had been made from the town in the previous 
year. Ailer receiving a payment of 7000 pieces of gold from the 
go\'emor the king withdrew his forces\ In August he laid siege 
to Sidon. The city walls and two towers were severely injured 
by the bombardment of the Latin engines. Hut before the 
bcsiq^crs had pressed their advantage ships from Egypt and 
from Tripolis defeated and drox'e away Baldwin's fleet. A 
vigorous sally from the town next day showed how the Moslems 
were encouraged. News came that Tugtakin was advancing to 
relieve the town. Baldwin burned his engines and marched ofl* 
on the following day*. It was after this, according to Arabic 
testimony*, that Ger\ase of Tiberias was defeated by troops from 
Damascus. The I^tin force was cut to pieces and its leader 
captured*. Following this Baldwin and I'ugtakin made peace. 
The)- agreed to observe a four years' truce' and to |)artition the 
revenues of the territories in dispute, Suwad and Jebcl 'auf". 
Judged by later custom the treaty was binding only as between 
Damascus and Jerusalem. Certainly both Baldwin and Tugtakin 
took part next year in the warfare which was being carried on in 

* Albert x. 31-34. » Fulchcr ii. 35. 

' I. A. i. 157 ; ftlso I.M. iii. 467 and Sibt iii. 534. The Hate is inferred from that 
«>f the following niege of Sidon. 

* Alliert X. 45-50. I.A.*ft account is under the year a.m. 501 which ends on the 
loth of Aopist 1108 (i. 157). 

* In A.ll. 50a (commencing nth August iioR) according to I.A.; in A.ii. 501 but 
still after the siege of Sidon according to Sibt. An>ert x. 53 relates the incident after 
the siege of Sidon, but dates it towards the middle of May (** tempore Kogationum 
in^tante **). 

* Sibc says he was sent to the sultan. I. A. and Albert agree that he was |iut to 
death. 

' I.A. L 169. • Sibt iii. 537. 
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Trii>olis'. From the year 1 109 the pohcy of Jerusalem begins to 
be aflfectcd by the course of events in northern Syria. Both 
a cause and a symptom of the chanjje is the establishment of 
a new relation between Tripolis and Jerusalem. Before relating 
the events of 1 109 it is desirable to sketch the history of Tripolis 
up to this point. 

The early history of Latin Tri|K)lis jjivcs it a certain claim to 
separate mention in the list of Latin states. But pre\'ious to 
1 109 it was merely a state in embryo. Tripolis, its capital, was 
still in Moslem hands and the l^tin towns were few and com- 
p.irativcly insijjnificant. The conquest of the district was at last 
effected b\- the help of Baldwin of Jerusalem and others of the 
nei^hbi^urin^ Latins. As a consequence Tripolis became a 
dependency of Jerusalem. The first counts of Tripolis, in fact, 
were not stronj^ enough to create a separate princedom and their 
succcsst)rs for many years were vassals of Jerusalem. Raymond 
of Toulouse had he lived a few years lonj^er mij^ht. indeed, have 
been successful in creating an indc)x:ndent state. But such 
com|x;nsation for his misfortunes during the first crusade was 
snatched from him by his early death. His history after the 
battle of .Ascalon (.August 1099) is shortly told. Without much 
delay he returnal to northern Syria. He found Bohemond 
attempting to capture I^iodicea from the Greeks, and frustrated 
the attempt by his interference. He remained in the town some 
months, until his departure to Constantino|)le in the beginning 
of I ICO'. He took part in (Uie of the unsuccessful cru.sades of 
the yeiir 1 101' and returned to Syria in the beginning of 1102. 
The three remaining years of his life were spent in the endeavour 
to make conquests in the neighbourhood of Tri|K>lis. 

It has already been observed that the territories of Damascus 

' I..-V. i. 370 states that after Tu|;takin was liefcaled in 'rri})oli>, next year, he 
rcceivcti assurances from Itaklwin tliat the |)cace with Jerusalem remained unaAectcd. 

' AUiert vi. 55-60. According to Kulcher i. 11 Raymond wa» Mill in loodicea at 
the lieginning of 1 100. In Anna\% account of events after the fall of Jerusalem in 
1099-1100 she lays that Raymond handed over I^tidicea, Marakiya and Balanya.s to 
the i«reeks. iNwsibly this describes his earlier action liefore he left for Jerusalem (see 
p. 15, n. 4) rather than his present service to the emperor. Accortling to Callarus 
xviii. 45 Marakiya wasi (ireek aiiout the date *»( the capture of Antioch, whereas 
lialanyxs was .Moslem. 

• See chap. 11, p. 75. 

4— a 
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were in closer touch with the county of Tripoh's than with the 
kingdom of Jerusalem. Tu^kin aimed persistently at the 
conquest of IjLoms and Hama, and these towns were the near 
neighbours of Tripolis. The valley of the Uika\ between the 
ranges of Lebanon and Anti-lebanon, may be said to have lain 
within the territory of Damascus, and after the death of Jenah 
cd-daula of Homs, in May 1 103, Horns itself was a dependency. 
When Baldwin was on his way south to become Godfrey's 
successor (October 1 100) the Moslem forces which obstructed his 
passage through the pass north of the Dog River (Nahr el-kelb) 
were chiefly from Homs and Damascus*. Tugtakin also gave 
some help to the Moslems of Tripolis, during their nine years 
struggle with the Latins. At the same time the hills of Lebanon 
and the Jebel Ansariya form a natural boundary to the west of 
which the Latins might establish themselves without causing 
much concern to the rulers of Damascus. Damascus always 
faced towards Aleppo, and whatever question might complicate 
the problems of Syrian |x>Iittcs its first concern was to strengthen 
its position and to expand its territories in that dirccticni. When 
Homs and Hama were tributary it still looked northwards and 
not to the coast of Tripolis. The Latins deprived Damascus 
of no territory which it coveted or possessed so long as they 
remained within the shelter of the hills which divided them from 
the central plains of Syria. Raymond might in fact establish 
himself in Tripolis without encountering much opjjosition from 
Tugtakin. The measure of his success would be the measure of 
his superiority over the local emirs. With •* marvellous audacity" 
he sought to conquer Tripolis with a force of some 400 men*. 
His chief gains were made with the help of two Italian fleets. 
Aided by them and by western pilgrims he secure<l a f<K>ting in 
the county fn^m which he could not easily be disUxlgcd. The 
emir of Tripolis remained safe within the walls of his capital but 
was no match elsewhere for Raymond's activity and boldness. 
The friendship between Raymond and Alexius gave the latter 
an ally against the Normans in Antioch and the former indis- 

* Full particvlan are giYen by Fulcher ii. i-i and Albert vii. 33-35. LA. ami 
Sibi cUim a Motlan victory. 
' Gcsu Tancredi, ch. 145. 
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jjcnsable support for his campaigns in Tripolis. In February 
1 105, when Raymond died, the princedom which had so of^cn 
escaped him seemed at lenj^h to be just within his grasp. 

When Raymond began operations in 1 102 he was assisted 
by the crusaders who had survived the disasters of the prc\*ious 
year in Asia Minor and by a Genoese fleet which came north- 
wards after having paid a short visit to Jerusalem. Antartus 
yielded to the Latin forces, with little or no resistance, and was 
left "by common consent" in Raymond's hands (March 1102)'. 
He had a claim to this town dating from the time of the first 
crusade-. Fakhr el-mulk, emir of Tripolis, seeing the Latins 
within cas\' reach of his very gates, now sent for help to IJoms 
and Damascus. A united Moslem force, under Jenah ed-daula 
of Homs, invested Antartus in the following month, but only for 
a few days, at the end o( which the Moslems were surprised in 
their camp, and driven away (April 1 102)". Raymond in his 

' AllKTt viii. 4] and Anna 66 f. The siirvivin}* Icailers of the cninade were all 
assembled in Antii>ch aiM>ut the l*c{;innin^ of .Maroh ('* Martto inch<»ante,** Allicrt 
\'iii. 41), and (hey rcachi*d jatVa. after the capture of Antartus a fortni^fht liefore 
Master, which fell on the 6th of April (.Mltert viii. 44, cf. Kulcher ii. 17). This make% 
the capture of Antartux .iIkhU the middle of March. 'Ilic <latc of the Chron. 
Maxentii 241 in accordingly a month (00 late (xii Kal. Mati = }oth April). llAgen* 
meyer, Chronoloj^ie x. 403 AT., accepts Damlierj^er'N correction uf the Chr^n. Maxentii 
into xii Kal. Martii (iHth Fehniar)') and ar(;ue!% .ij^ainM the reading; Martio iMthottHte 
in .Vlltert viii. 41. The d.ite of Italdwin's arrival at Iteirut aliout the lH.*(;inntn); of 
March (p. 45, n. iS d<»es not, however, >eeni to .ifTect .AIlK-rt's date for the re-union of 
the cnis.ider> in Antioch, .since the kinj^'s protection for the pil|;rim« m.iy have Iteen 
rei|ueMetl e%'en U'fore the leaders h.id all aN>eml>lc<l, and llaldwin did not re«|uire many 
day* to prepare for his movement to Iteirut. 

^ Immetliately liefore the attack on .Vniartus Kaymoml was a priv>iK*r of Tancre«r» 
in Antioch for a short time and was releasc«l on the condition **ne riuidc|u.im terrae 
hac ex |»aric civilati* Acrac [=*Akkal invaderet " (Allicrt viii. 41). It \\\s been 
assumed by modern historians that his occupation f>f Antartus wa« a l>rcach of hit 
promise to Tancred. If so it is remarkable tluit Alliert, so far fnim kug^estinf; this 
almost excludes it by the way in which he relates the matter. When Kulcher ii. 16 
says that the pil(*rims ex)H?cted Kaym(»nd to accom|)any them to Jerusalem he is not 
ncccs.<arily in conflict with Alliert's statement that the city was given to Ka/moml 
€x commuMt iomiti0, Kulcher says nothing; alioui Raymond's oath to Tancred. 

' .^ibt iii. 525 gives Jumada ii 495 (commences 23rd March 1101) a» the date of 
the battle, and he ami Anna 67 f. ami CaflTarus IJIieratio xviii. 47, the locality as ju«t 
outside AntartUA. I.A. i. iiif. narrates the same events as happening prerioas to 
the siege of Antartus and locates the liattle outside Tripfdis (to which the Mo»lcin» 
retreated according to CaflTarus). The order of events preferred in the text rests on 
tUtements of Anna and Cafl^rus, which harmonise with the dates given by Albert 
and Sibt for the capture and battle of Antartus respectively. It is to be obwnrvl tliat 
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turn advanced to the walls of Tripoli's and then immediately 
withdrew, having received a sum of money and a number of 
horses from the emir*. A hill just outside the town attracted his 
attention as an ideal site for the erection of a castle. He com- 
municated his plan to Alexius and afterwards, probably in 1 103, 
received from Cyprus tlie men and material he required for its 
construction*. An attempt %.. Raymond's to relie\*e the town of 
Laodicea, which Tancred was besieging, falls in the latter part of 

1 102 or the beginning of 1 103'. 

In the spring of 1 103 the castle of Tuban was attacked and 
immediately afterwards Hisn el-akrad was invested (April) ^ On 
the 1st of May of this year Jenah ed-daula of Horns was 
assassinated*. When Raymond heard the news at Hisn cl-«ikrad 
he immediately presented himself before the city, and the in- 
habitants were compelled to buy his retreat by the payment of 
a sum of money. Tugtakin now took possession of I foms and 
ravaged the territory of his rival Rudwan of Alepp<)^ During 

1 103 Raymond's chief occupation was the erection of his projected 
castle on the " Pilgrims' hill " (Mons peregrinus). The Moslems 
of Tripolis made sallies from the town and raided the country 
and tried to dcstn)y the fortifications which were in process of 
construction. Hut after the castle was complete it so guarded 
the approaches to the town and menaced its safety that Fakhr 
el-mulk for a time at least paid tribute to Raymond for the 
sake of peace'. Round the fortress there quickly grew up a 

Anna 66 It «loes not refer lo ihe e%'en(s of the years 1099-1 100, although afterwards on 
p. 70 flf. fhe h|>eak« of what happened in 1 loa 

* I.A. i. 211. Perhaps the exact dale of this event is prci%cr\'c<l by C<i«lex arah. 
Quatremcre quoted in Kugler, lloemund 74, note 35 (19th Rajab 495 -9th May 
1101). 

* Anna i. 6Hf. (vaguely dating after the fall of Antarlus and possibly during 
Tancred*s ftiege of Laoilicea). CaflTaruik xviii. 47 date« the completion of the castle 
before the siege of Juliail early in 1 104 and similarly Alliert ix. 31 (before capture of 
'Akka). 

* Ctesta Tancredi, ch. 145. 

* The dale 1% inferred from I.A. who puts these events just before the death of 
Jcnah ed-daula ; cf. note 5. 

* Kcm. Hi. 590 f. Sibt iii. t^if gives A.lt. 495 Init cites Ibn el>kalana.M for A.H. 496. 
I.A. also has 495 but hit dates here are in evident confusion (sec p. 46, n. 1). 

* Kem. iii. 591. 

' iX Tyre a. tj. I.A. i. 117 ff. under A.H. 496 (ends 4th October 1 103) speaks of 
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Latin Tripolis only a short distance inland from the Moslem 
coast town. 

In the sprinjj of 1 104 a Genoese fleet of 40 galleys assisted 
R<iymond to capture Jubail, which lies a short distance south of 
Tripolis on the way to Heirut*. The Genoese received one-third 
of the town as their reward. The same fleet immediately after- 
wards assisted Baldwin at the siege of *Akka, and Raymond 
accompanied them there. It may be supposed that during the 
summer and autumn he co-o|x:ratcd with the Greeks in their 
campaign against Antioch* and thereby also strengthened his 
own position on the coast. In February 1 105, during a Moslem 
attack on the houses at the foot of the Pilgrims' hill, Raymond was 
injured by the fall of a burning house, and died 10 days later 
(28th February 1105)*. During the first crusade he was over- 
matched by his rival Hohcmond and he never gained in Syria 
the position which his wealth and ability might have been 
cx|)cctcd to secure for him. Hut he was one of the first men of 
•rank and influence to pledge himself to be a crusader, and by his 
prompt adhesion he doubtless contributed greatly to the success 
of the movement in Kurope. 

In 1 105 Rudwan of Alep|)o. Tugtakin of Damascus, and 
Sukman of Maridin, all ap(x:ar to have contemplated expeditions 
against the latins of Trip«)lis. Most probably the death of 
Raymond roused their hopes. Tugtakin gained Rafaniya 
(April-May 1 105V but Sukman ibn Ortok died at Karyetain 

the Mftvlvm r.ihK from Tri|>nlis. Siht iii. 538 aiui Al>u*]-inch.nsin iii. 495 of a ^ucccMfal 
attack nn the l^itin ca>tle in Dhu'l-hijja 497 (Au^ust-.Si;()tcmlicr 1 104). There appew 
to have l>een nc^^oiiations for a more |)ermancnt |x:acc almut the time of KayiiMiiKl\ 
tieath (Sibt iii. 528; rf. Alitri-mehaNin iii. 4K9). 

* CafiaruK, Liiwratio xviii. 47. JnlMil i« the (>reck HyhltK. It i% caMly confused 
with JalKila, to the north of Tripolis owinj; in the similarity of the Arabic names. 
Jattala was capture<l in 1 109 ami William of Tyre xi. 9 ami other <iOurcc% put the 
capture of Julnil in that year. It may be tlatetl in the m<Mtth of April (1 104), Mnce it 
shortly precoietl the xiegc of *Akka. BchhIcs it may confidently be ftMMimeil that 
Sibt iii. 517 allude!* to the sicye ami capture of Jubail, where the Kccueil text reads 
Tri|K>liK. lie i;iveN the date Kajab 497, which commences joth .March 1 104. Codex 
arab. (^uatremere (in Kugler'i Bocmund 68, note 44) dates exactly the last day of 
Kajab 497 = 3((th April 1104. I.A. i. 119 lUates that Raymond and the Latin fleet 
attacked Tripolis for a time before proceeding to the siege of jabail. 

* Chap. II, p. 79. 
' Fukher ii. 19. 

' 5Aj'2mu} 4^ (Sibt) ; I.A. i. 130 after .Safar 499, which ends loih Novemlier 1 lof. 
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on the way and the Latins do not appear to have been exposed 
to any further attack*. WiUiam Jordan, or William of Cerdagne, 
a nephew of Raymond, was his successor. Scarcely any par- 
ticulars are known of the petty warfare which he wajjcd with his 
Moslem neighbours from 1 105 to 1 109. Tripolis suffered most. 
Its trade was ruined and supplies of food for the city were 
obtained with difficulty. Mention is once made of its receiving 
provisions from the Greeks of Laodicea*. Fakhr el-mulk 
appealed in vain for help to the sultan and to the Moslems of 
Syria. In 1 108 he left the town in charge of a cousin and in 
Bagdad and elsewhere described the extremities to which he was 
reduced and the danger of the situation in Syria. Even this 
effort to rouse interest and gain support had no practical result. 
The sultan and the emirs of Mesopotamia were just then engaged 
in serious conflicts of their own'. Meantime the inhabitants of 
Tripolis placed themselves under the protection of ICgypt. Fakhr 
el-mulk's officers were arrested and sent to KgyjJt. When he 
himself returned in the middle of August he took up his residence 
in Jabala\ About this same time' the governor of 'Arka trans- 
ferred his allegiance to I'ugtakin of Damascus. Tugtakin sent 
troo|>s to occupy the town, and afterwards, in the beginning 
of 1 109, followed in jKTson with 4Q00 horsemen under his 
command. He was attacked by the Latins near 'Arka. His 
troops were seized with panic, and he saved himself only by 
headlong flight (early in March 1 109). After this William 
Jordan laid siege to 'Arka, and so completely cut off supplies 
that in three weeks time its defenders made their escape to the 
hills and left the town unoccupied for the Latins to take 
possession (beginning of April 1 1O9)*. 

' Kq^arding Sukman, ««« I. A. i. 336 f. Kem. iii. 593 only says that Kuiiwan 
** dctcrmincil to attack'" Thix^liN. The Kccucil iraiiNlation is inaccurate. 
' I. A. I. 336, under a. II. 499, which commences 13th SeplemlHrr 1 105. 
' See chap. II, p. 84 f. 

• I. A. i. 155. * I. A. i. 169. 

* The most exact dates are those of Ibn Kh. iii. 456, who says the siege commenced 
at the beginning of Sha'ban 501 (commencing 6th March 1 109) and the capture was 
nude in Kanudan (commences 4th April). Albert gives the length of the siege as 
three weeks and I. A. i. i6g puts Jagtakin's defeat in Sha'ban 501 (Kecueil inaccurately 
Mardi 1108). Pmrticahin are given by I.A. i. 369 f. ami 779 and by Albert xi. i-t. 
Albert dates **at the Ume of Baldwin's return from Sidon," i.e. in August iio8. 
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In the year 1 109 Tripolis was at last .ictivcly besieged and 
captured. The capture was effected by a combined attack in 
which all the I^tin states took part. The year is made notable 
by this union of forces and by the circumstances which led to it 
Sometime in March'. Bertram, a son of Raymond of Toulouse. 
ap(>cared in Syria. He came from hVance to claim his father's 
inheritance. His claim was disputed by William Jordan, who 
received assurance of supjwrt from Tancred. On the other hand 
Ikrtram was promised help by Baldwin of Jerusalem. Ikrtram 
had with him a considerable force of ships and men and vigorously 
began the siege of Tripolis*. Me was joined in three weeks by 
Baldwin of Jerusalem with about looo men. Tancred and 
Baldwin of Kdessa arrived soon afterwards to discuss the 
situatir>n. at the invitation of Baldwin of Jerusalem, l^rtram 
and William were reconciled in accordance with an agreement 
by which the former was acknowledged to be his fathers heir, 
while the latter was confirmed in the |x>ssession of *Arka and 
other conc|uests he had made\ The mediators were not without 
their reward, IkTtram became Baldwin's vassal and William 
swore allegiance to Tancred*. After this the siege of Tri|)olis 
was pressed forward and the city surrendered on the 12th of July 
1 109\ Relief was on the way from Kgypt. but too late. 

Shortly after these events William Jordan was assassinated 
by one of his attendants*. His removal no doubt secured more 
completely Bertram's |X)sition. as defined b>* the recent compact. 
But Tancred seems to have gained most of the advantage. 

I.A. i. J70 ^i)^ Tttii^takin ca|tlurc(l ihc ca>ile of Ei-kaina l»cf»»re his defeat. I Hrrcnbourg. 
Ousania 76, iwMe ,\, icfcntifics thi* with Kl-alma near Tripoli*. 

* ShaMwn «02, i.e. hcl»*ecn 6th March ami ^nl A|>ril 1109. I.A. give* the month 
Init under the jrear 50.) (cf. note 5). 

* Ahu'l-tnehaxin and SiU dale ihi* on iM Sha'lian (6th March). I.A. i. 173 give* 
Kamadan, which in A.ll. 501 conimenceti on .\prii 4th. 

' Albert xi. ii-n. Itertram*« ^hare .acconlinj* to thi« arrangement would incluvle 
Antartus Juhail and Tri|io]iA. Tyre xi. 9 however j^ive* Antartu* to William. 

* Tyre xi. 9. 

* .Nfonday. nth Dhu'l-hijja 503 (AlHi1-mcha<»in iii. 489. Siht iii. 536, Ibn Kh. iiL 
455). The same day and month in I.A. i. 174 but under A.H. 503. Kulcher ii. 39 
gives the Zodiac date for 13th July, a Tuowlay. Tyre xi. 10 and Annale* ii. ii. 43Q 
(loth June 1109) probably both contain textual error* (comp. p. 33, n. 1 and p* 41* 
n. i). 

' Alltert xL #5. Fulcher ii. 39 before the capture of Tripolis. 
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Even Antaitus, to which Bertram had a c^ood claim, was seized 
by Tancred*. 'Arka, however, passed into the hands of Bertram. 
The attack on the Moslems of the neighbourhood during the 
following year was chiefly Tancrcd's work*. But one movement 
may be attributed to Bertram. In A.H. 503, and so probably 
before the end of A.I>. i log, Rafaniya was threatened by the 
Latins. Tu^^akin assembled his forces for its protection and 
finally a treaty was made by which the Latins received the 
fortresses of Munaitera and 'Akkar and in addition the revenues 
of other districts'. Tugtakin was now seriously alarmed at the 
course of events. That winter he thought of accompanying 
Fakhr el-mulk to Bagdad to explain the state of affairs again to 
the sultan. In the beginning of 1110, however, he laid siege to 
Ka'albek, the governor of which he suspected of negotiating with 
the latins. The town was captured in Ramadan (ends 22nd 
April) and handed over to Taj el-muluk Buri, a son of l*ugtakin\ 
By this time it was evident that Bertram was engaged elsewhere. 
Without attempting further to extend his borders he devoted 
himself, as a vassal of the kingdom of Jerusalem, to the further- 
ance of l^ldwin's schemes. For 70 years the history of the 
county of Tripolis is almost merged in that of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. One narrative suffices for both. 

There could be no uncertainty regarding Baldwin's best 
policy in the year 1110. The Moslem towns of Tyre, Sidon 
and Beirut commanded the coast from the borders of Palestine 
to the borders of Tripolis and made communications with the 
north by sea and land equally unsafe. The towns on the coast 
of Palestine had been subdued, excepting Ascalon, and Sidon 
had already been besieged. The current peace with Damascus 
and the practical annexation of Tripolis in 1 109 were important 
factors in the situation. But Baldwin's capture of l^irut and 
Sidon in one year (mo) is more than a testimony to the 
soundness of his judgment, it was the result and evidence of 
remarkable energy and personal effort In February iiio* 

' Albeit xi. 40; AnurtUA was one of Kaymond's posscssioiiH (cf. p. 57, n. 3). 

* Sec chap. II, p. 86 C > Sibt iii. 537. 

« Sibiin.5jSf. 

» FwiAeriL 40 (Mod Tyrt ku ij); Albert xi. 15 apptrciil\Y DcCftmVm \\«^ 
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Baldwin, Bertram and a portion, at least, of the Italian fleets 
which had besieged Tripolis in the previous .summer, invested 
Beirut. An adjacent pine forest supplied timber for the sie^e 
towers and mangonels. Relief ships from Tyre and Sidon left 
the town to its fate when they found how strictly the harbour 
was guarded. On Friday the 13th of May\ in the i ith week of 
the siege, the Latins stormed the town. Some of the inhabitants 
escaped in ships to Cyprus but many were massacred before 
effective orders were given that the survivors should be spared •. 

Before the capture of Ikirut news reached Baldwin that 
Kdes.sa was besieged and in great |x:ril. Joscelin of Tell bashir 
was the mes.senger. Perhaps the co-o|x:ration of the latins at the 
siege of Tripolis last year suggested their common action now. 
Besides Baldwin understood the situation of Kdessa; he had 
founde<l the state himself and realised the nature of its needs. 
In the beginning of June, after a short visit to Jerusalem, he set 
out to the a.ssistance of his nephew Baldwin. The particulars of 
the expedition belong to the history of the north ; here it need 
only be said that its main purpose was achieved and the relief of 
Edessa effected \ 

This expedition occupied Baldwin three months or more. In 
August, during his absence, an Kgyptian fleet threatened b*jth 
lieirut and '.-\kka and 500 horsemen started from Ascalon, with 
the intention, it was .suppo.sed, of surprising Jerusalem, only 
however to be thcm.selves surprised and defeated*. When 
Baldwin returned home he found that a large Norwegian fleet 
had arrived in Palestine. It was decided to make an attack on 
Sidon at once with the help of so important an ally. The 
besiegers were also joined by a Venetian fleet*. After a siege 

* Kiilchcr ii. 40 (where Mis dttits in Migne ^h<HiW Iw his daits) ; Ibn Kh. iii. 456 
(Friday, iiHt Shawal 503). Albert xi. 17 ri{;htly pivw KriHay Init call* it the FrkUy 
tiefore WhitMimlay, which woaki he May syth in thi^ year ami isi inc(Mi«iMent with hix 
own narrative of Iialclwin*» later moremenlH. Tyre xi. 13 givo April ijlh. The 
Kecueil text of I.A. i» defective at this (wint. Ibn Kh.\ date is alwi Nakut'st (p. 76). 
' Allvert reprenents the masmacre an contrary to an agreement made with the 
garriMNi before they opened their galc^i. It nuiy be aMumed that there wa» Home Mich 
agreement, but Kulcher and Wm Tyre make it probable that the town wax Mormcd in 
the fint place. 

* See ehsp, lhp,9St * Albert xi. 17-99. 

* Iteytl h /.«7 (Fitneh irtiMlation i. 141). 
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which lasted from the 19th of October' to the 5th of December* 
the Moslem town surrendered, on the condition that the lives 
and property of the citizens should be spared and that those 
who chose might leave the city with such property as they could 
carry with them. The terms were granted and observed. About 
5000 of the inhabitants availed themselves of the |>ermission to 
leave the city. Two notable captures had been made in the 
year which now closed. Only Tyre of the old Phoenician coast- 
towns remained in Moslem hands. 

In the early part of 1 1 1 1 there was a threat of renewed war 
between Damascus and Jerusalem, lialdwin lay at Tiberias 
with the intention of invading the territory of I'ugtakin, and 
Tugtakin took up his |x>sition at Ras el-ma ready to meet the 
inN-ader. The cause of these movements is not certain. The 
truce of 1 108. if it was for four years, had not yet expired. Hut 
no militar}' engagement took place. The truce was renewed on 
terms more advantagef>us to lUldwin than previously'. Tugta- 
kin's interest ci>ntinued to lie more in the north than in the south. 

In the summer Baldwin's attention was devoted to the posi- 
tion of affairs in Ascalon. There seemed to be an opportunity 
of gaining that city. The governor was disaffected to Kgypt 
and o|x?ned correspondence with Baldwin. Finall)- he declared 
his inde|xrndence and strengthened his i)osition by enrolling 
Armenian troops in his service. Shortly after this, however, he 
was assassinated (beginning of July) and an Kgyptian governor 
resumed control of the town *. lialdwin would fain have inter- 
fered but was |X)werless from the outside. 

* jjnl Rahi* ii 504 (I. A. i. 175). 

^ In I. A. i. ijft ami Ilm Kh. iii. 45<S, 10th jiimada t 504, calon«iar dntc 4th 
December iiio: Init Fulchcr ii. 42 h.i«» Dcccmlnrr 5lh am! this .igrco evaclly with 
the Ien)*lh of the *iej»c jjiven hy I. A. (47 clays) since he always rcckr»ns inclusively. 
Tyre xi. 14 (jives Deceralicr I9lh, exactly a fortnight later (for his year see a]>|K*ndix). 

' .^iht lit. 541. lie uys Baldwin broke the truce but pves no particulars of what 
he Hid. The^ inci<lents are no doubt alluded tu by All>crt xi. 36. lie appears to 
represent Kaldwtn\ movement as the commencement t»f an advance northwards 
through the territory of Damascus. It is not im|M)ssibIe that BaKlwin thought he 
night do this in virtue of the peace. Albert says he encam|)ed at **Solome** 
pSanamain in the Hauran); Sibt mentions Tiberias. 

• Sibt iii. 541, I. A. i. 176 f. All>ert xi. 35-37 agrees in essentials, Iwt almost 
inplics that a Latin garrison was introduced into the city. His miliUs Christiani 
ie^MpHri) may be the Armenians spoken of in the text. 
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Still in the same year, 1 1 1 1, Baldwin's assistance was claimed 
and jjivcn a second time to the latins of the north. Maudud 
of Mosul, the besiej^'er of Edcssa in 1 1 lo, this year invested 
Joscelin in Tell bashir. Afterwards a |x>rtion of his army 
entered the territory of Alcp|K> and threatened the dependencies 
of Antioch. It was now that Baldwin joined Tancred (bej^inninf^ 
(»f September)'. Tujitakin was in the o|>|iosite camp with 
Maudud. There was no seri<»us enjjaj^emcnt, but the ciM>{x;ration 
of Baldwin's forcas made the I^tin army amply sufficient to 
keep the enemy in check'. 

Even yet kinj^ liald win's display of ener^^y and jx:rseverancc 
this year was not exhausted. After his return from the north 
he prc|>ared for the siejjc of Tyre. The Greek emperor promised 
to send a fleet. On the <»ther side the Tyrians were warned of 
their danger an<l obtained reinforcements from Tugtakin. The 
town was invested on the 30th of N<»vember\ St Andrew's day. 
The blockade was weak because the Greek .ships failed to 
appear. The principal effort to capture the city was made in 
the following spring (1112). Two lofty siege towers were 
constructc*d and advanced against the w<ills (M<irch). But the 
courage and skill of the defenders were equal to the needs of 
their situation. One of the towers was speedily set on fire and 
completely destroyed. About a m(»nth later the second shared 
its fate. The townsmen were so encouraged by this success that 
they sallied out and now destroyed a number of the besiegers' 
engines. This was a final blow to the latins, who were com- 
pletely dispirite<l and withdrew their forces on the lOth of April*. 

' S«c chap. II, |>. ijj^. It i% rather surprisint; that lialdwin (lid not |*o north 
Mioncr. He M.*cni> tu have licen free to do m> in July. It may be Hup|»(r>ie<l, imlectl, 
that he wax nut askeil to give Win help until Mau<lud left F>levsa and entered the 
territory of Antioch. Perhaps however Alliert xi. j6 may lie evidence of hi* intenlioti 
to go north even Mioncr (cf. p. 60, n. 3). 

* See further chap. 1 1, p. 93. 

' Alliert xii. 5 {Si An<lrew\ day); icth jumada i 505, calemlar date I9lh 
.\ovcmlicr (Alm'l-mehaiiin iii. 491, I.A. i. 183 where Kecueil wrongly has i7lh 
November). Sibt iii. 543 ha» tinX Jumada i <S5th Novemlier). 

* The date, loth Shawal 505, is* from I.A. i. 1N6 (Recueil wrongly tist April), 
the other particulars from Sihl iii. 544 f. Alliert xii. 7 give» the .Sunday lieftire PaJm 
Sunday, i.e. 7th April. From the duplicate narrative in SiU iii. 545 AT (see p. 61, n. «) 
we learn that when the Tynans tent for help Jugtakin was at llama, that Buri, hit 

Mm, sent tome troops and that Jogtakin afterwards sent additional reinforcements. 
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Tugtakin*s proximity had probably influenced their decision to 
retreat During the siege he captured the Latin castle of 
Hubais or Habis\ and latterly he had made his presence felt 
in the neighbourhood of Tyre. The failure of the latins was 
more than a temporary repulse. They were discouraged and 
exhausted by the results of the siege. After Easter Baldwin 
plundered a caravan as it passed by the south of the Dead Sea. 
Two hundred horsemen accompanied him and rich bixity was 
made. But this was the only enterprise of the year 1 1 12*. 

In the spring of 11 13 Baldwin and 300 knights went to 
escort a com^iany of 1 500 pilgrims past the neighbourhood of 
Tyre. Five hundred Moslems sallied from the city and were 
repulsed, but the pilgrims turned back to *Akka because of news 
of further danger*. In the beginning of May Maudud of Mosul 
cn>sscd the Euphrates* in the directicm of Syria. It seems that 
Baldwin received word from Kdcssa that an attack on himself 
in southern Syria was intended*. At all events in the beginning 
of June he took the aj^grcssivc against the territories of 
Damascus by an ex|)edition into the Suwad". It is not clear 
what Maudud had been doing up to this time. Now he agreed 
to invade Jerusalem along with Tugtakin and at his request. The 
allies met at Salamiya, near llama, shortly after the i8th of 
June". Then they marched south together through the Hika' 
and laid siege to Tiberias. Baldwin did not wait for the arrival 
of the reinforcements which were expected from Antioch and 
Kdessa. The army of Jerusalem was numerically less inferior to 
the invaders, it may be supposed, than it had been to the much 

' I.A. i. 386, 781, Sibt iii. 544. AIni'l-meh.isin, iii. 497 is to Iw corrected 
accordingly. The castle (in the Suwail ?) wxs recovered in 1 1 iM (I.A. i. 7K4). 

' Albert xii. M; Siltt iii. 545 f. speaks of the threat of a second attack on Tyre in 
this year or the beginning of 1113 (a.m. 506). But his narmlive contains apparently 
a duplicate account of the events of a. II. 505, the siege already descril)c«1. 

' Albert xii. 10; Maudud's advance \% given as the cause of the pilgrims' turning 

iMCk. 

♦ End of Dhu'lkaMa 506, ends 18th .May 1113 (I.A. i. 38H). In Albert xii. 9 
March may be the dale of his preparations (^is/osm't transirt) or a textual error for 
May (J/arttP for A/adio). 

* Alliert xii. 9. 

• I.A. i. 188 (towards the end of a.h. 506, which ends 17th June 1113); .Sibt iii. 
546. The date agrees with Albert's sutement referred to in note 3. 

f Muharram 507, which commences on June i8lh (I.A. i. iH^V 
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defeated Egyptian armies of previous years. Hut when Rildwin 
advanced to raise the sie^e of Tiberias, having marched into an 
ambush, or having been taken by surprise in his camp*, he 
suffered a very severe defeat (28th June 1113)*. Happily for 
the kingdom he himself escaped and his forces rallied quickly on 
the hills above the town and lake. They were joined immediately 
by large reinforcements, by pilgrims who had just arrived in 
Paiestmc and by the ex|>ected contingents from the north. For 
26 davs more the enemies faced one another. Then the Moslems 
withdrew southwards towards Haisan with the intention of 
ravaging the country in that direction. They stayed there five 
da\s^ and scoured the countrj- toward 'Akka and Jerusalem. 
Nablus was destroyed. At the same time the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were alarmed by a raid from Ascalon. But the I^tin 
army kept close to the Moslem head(|uarters, and the invaders 
being short of provisions quickly left their new position and 
crossed the Jordan into the Hauran (beginning of August)*. 
Maudud dismissed his troops but decided to remain himself in 
Damascus for the winter. He entered the town on the 9th of 
September*. There he was assassinated in the court of the 
most|ue after divine service on September I2th*. The effect of 
this event on the general progress of the Moslem contest with 
the I^itins is explained in chapter H. It occurred most 
opportunely for the Latins of Jerusalem. By the removal of 



' The former acconlini; lo Kulchcr, the I.iilcr acoinling to Allien. The uc|^ of 
Tibcri.i.s i<k mentioned by AllMrrt xii. tj .ind I. A. ii. 34 f. Hut ju5»t before the battle 
the Moslems appear to have Invn »(.itione<l across the Jonlan to the MMith>ca%t of 
I^ke Tiberia-s (l.A. i. zHN, Sibt iii. 1146 f.; cf. Kulchcr ii. 47). 

' Kulchcr ii. 47 ; cf. Allwrt xii. 1 1 (on the Kc*ktival of St Teter and St I'avl, 
stridly 39th June) ; 13th Muharram, c.ilen<lar date 30th June (l.A. iL 35 ami i. %9^ 
where Kecueil July is 10 be corrected according; 10 i. 7M1). 

^ I..\. ii. 35. 

* I'.irticulars chiefly from l.A. Alliert xii. 13 date> the retreat aliout the bcfpnning 
of .August in a(;rvemcnt with I.A.'s chronology. .SiU iii. 546 f. has a Icm exact accuunl 
of Mau<iu<rs campaign. Kulchcr ii. 47 names .Sicliem (Nablun). Alliert xii. 9 
makes the »iege of Tiberias (? period of invasion) 3 months. lie does not distinguish 
s|Hxially the time during which the Mmlems were |x>sted at llaixan. 

* 35th Kabi* i (l.A. i. 3N9; Kecueil 30th August is a»rrectcd on p. 7M1). 

* i<ast Kriday of KaU* i 507, l.A. i. i8«;f. Ilm Kh. i. 127 givet Kriday 
13th kabi* ii, SeiHembcr 16th. AIlH*rt xii. iV relates the event under the wrong 
year. 
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Maudud they were saved from a repetition of the invasion of 
this year. Tuj^kin, having lost his ally, was disposed to 
resume his policy of maintaining peace with Baldwin in the 
south. Besides, next year his relations with the sultan induced 
him to seek alliance with the Latin princes. Maudud was the 
sultan's brother and Tugtakin was suspected of complicity in his 
death. Baldwin, for his part, seems never to have thought of 
undertaking the conquest of Damascus. He also was inclined 
to be at peace with his neighbour. There does not appear to 
ha\'e been any further a>nflict between Damascus and Jerusalem 
until after Baldwin s death in 1 1 18. 

From this point the history of events in Jerusalem need not 
be narrated separately from the history of the northern states. 
The history of the making of the kingdom demanded sc|>arate 
treatment. In southern Syria the period of conquest ends 
practically with the year 11 13. Two imix»rtant towns on the 
coast were indeed unsubdued. Tyre was not captured until 1 124 
and Ascalon not until 1153. Hut these captures were isolated 
e\*ents. The failure of the attack on Tyre in 1112 marks the 
end of the period of conquest. The date coincides remarkably 
with the commencement of a wave of Moslem advance. At 
first this advance was directed against the Latins of the north. 
Hut at once it affected the situation in Jerusalem also. Baldwin 
recfjgnised the presence of a common enemy. In 1 1 10 and 1 1 1 1 
he t«»ok part in the defence of Kdcssa and Antioch against 
Maudud, and in return the rulers of these states joined Baldwin 
against Maudud in 1 1 13. In these circumstances the history of 
the l^tin states begins to flow in a single channel. The 
successive invaders of northern Syria become the principal 
enemies of the kingdom of Jerusalem and its histor)* merges 
in the history of the north. Hence the statement already made 
that the a»ur.se of events in Antioch and Kdcssa, as traced in 
chapter II, is the main stream of the present history. We mu.st 
turn back and make a fresh start from the date when Hohemond 
and Baldwin founded their princedoms in the north. 

But first it will be convenient to summarise briefly the events 
of the remaining years of Baldwin's reign (11 14-11 18) and 
certain incidents which occurred just after his death. There is 
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little of note or importance to record. Affairs in the north 
demanded Baldwin's presence only once, in the year 1 1 1 5. There 
was peace with Damascus, as already observed. No further 
attempt was made to conquer Tyre, and Ascalon was Icfk 
undisturbed. The immunity of the coast-towns may be 
attributed to Baldwin's lack of a fleet and to the failure of Kis 
jjreat effort in the winter of 1 1 1 1-12. On the Mi>slem side the 
Egyptian jjarrison of Ascalon was never wholly inactive. 
During the inva.sion of Maudud in 11 13 an exf^edition from 
A.scalon threiitened the town of Jerusalem*. A^ain when 
Baldwin was absent in the north in 11 15 two attempts were 
made to surprise Jaffa (beginning of September). A considerable 
fleet took part in the first attack, and it may have lasted some 
days. The second did not continue more than six hours; it was 
a renewal of the first after an interval of ten days-. In the 
autumn of 1115, after his return to Jerusalem, Baldwin built a 
castle, Shaubak, on a lofty eminence some distance to the south 
of the Dead Sea*. One object he had in view was to facilitate 
attacks on the car«ivans which passed that way, Ci»niing and ;;oing 
to Kgypt. The name Mont Royal was given to the hill (»n which 
the c.'istle stotKl in comment »ration of the king's share in the 
building. Next year, 1 1 16, Baldwin spent some time in exploring 
the country to the south of Palestine. He set out from Shaubak 
with a little cavalcade of horsemen and )ienetrated to Aila on 
the Red Sea. From there he advanced towards the monastery 
f»f Sinai, but turned back when he learned that the monks were 
unwilling that he should visit them. He entered Palestine 
again by way of IJebron. In the plains of Ascalon he made 
considerable booty before returning home*. Probably in con- 
sequence of these events El-afdal of Egypt asked for |x^ce and 

' Fulchcr ii. 47. 

'* Fttlcher ii. 51. The dale i« <lcnv«rfl inferrniially from Albert >ii. 17. He 
relates the movements of th€ Kcyptian fleet which arrivc<l in Tyre on the fea*t of the 
A.%Mimp(ion ami left on the tecond day after the l.irth<lay of the Virgin. The fleet 
which attacked Jaffa Miiletl to Tyre (Fulcher) ami *o may he identifie<l with Ihit 
other. 

• Fulchcr ii. 53 ami Allicrt xii. 1 1 . Alliert** year appeara to be (wrongly) 1116; 
bat it ift he who menlionh that the seaMNi waft autumn. 

* Allien xii. 11-11 ami Fulcher ii. 54. 

S C c 
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a truce was made with him'. In March 1117 the king was 
seriously ill for a time at 'Akka. An Eg>*ptian fleet lay ready 
in Tyre to take advantage of his death, should it occur. Possibly 
the recapture of Tibnin, situated in the hills east of Tyre, may 
be dated towards the end of April in this ycar^ In June, or 
later, Baldwin built the castle of Iskandcrun (Skandalcon) as a 
further protection against the garrison of Tyre*. His death took 
place in the following year. He was absent at the time from his 
kingdom, making an inroad into Egypt. The cx|x^dition was 
an adventurous one, for the king had with him only 600 men, 
200 horsemen and 400 foot -soldiers. His special pur))osc was to 
retaliate for the annoyance caused by the garrison of Ascalon. 
Possibly he hoped to make plunder and extort money as the 
price of peace. The expedition started in the second week of 
March. After twelve days marching it reached Faramia on the 
Nile (21st of March)^ The town was stormed and plundered 
on the following day ; two days were spent in resting ; on the 
third day while preparations for departure were being made the 
king fell ill. His sorrowing soldiers carried him homewards. 
but he died on the way back (2nd April 1 1 18)*. Five days later 
the body was carried into Jerusalem. F'ortunatcly Baldwin of 
Edcssa was in the city. He was unanimously chosen to be his 
uncle's successor*. 

It is remarkable how little Baldwin's expedition and his 
subsequent death stirred the activity of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. But Tugtakin endeavoured to profit by his opportunity. 
His terms of |>eace having been refused he crossed the Jordan 

' Sibi tii. 558 f., Ahu'l-mchasin iii. 498. The connection of events assumed in the 
text i* ba«ted on the statement that the truce wa* ma<le after Itiildwin had attacked 
A caravan in a locality which appears to have been in the neigh))ourh<Kxi of Ascalon. 
The date ts given as A.H. 509, which ends 15 May 1 1 16. 

' The date Friday »i»t DhuM-hijja 51 1 in Ibn Kh. iii. 456 contains a textual error, 
since the day of the week and the day of the month do not agree. Two correctionn 
suggest themselves. Friday nth Dhu'l-hijja 511 (5th .^pril 11 18) and P'riday list 
Dbu'l-hijja 510 (27th April 1117, calendar date 16th April 1117). A. 11. 511 is 
sapported by Abu'l-mehasin iii. 487 (from £d-dahabi ?) and is textually easier, but the 
csrcamMances of the kingdom in a.D. 1117 make that year more probttble than 1118. 

' Fulchcr ii. 60. 

* The date is from Albert xii. 25, who gives the fullest particulars. 

* Fulcher ii. 61. 

* The relationship to Baldwin I is given by Albert xii. 30. 
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and plundered Tiberias and the adjacent country (May). Then 
he proceeded to Ascalon and received command of the Egyptian 
forces thcra But the Latins assembled an army which 
Tugtakin did not judge it prudent to attack. It included troo|)s 
from Tripoh's and Antioch. Two months |>assed, or more, 
without either side taking the offensive*. At the end of this 
time Tugtakin returned to Damascus, probably because Ilgazi 
desired his co-operation in the north. About the same time the 
Latins made an expedition into the l.Iauran. They penetrated 
as far as Bosra and ravaged the country in its neighbourhood. 
The castle of l.lubais was recaptured' and the Moslem forces 
under Tugtakin's son Buri were defeated \ But Tugtakin did 
not allow these movements to deter him from joining Ilgazi in 
northern Syria. After consultation with his new ally Tugtakin 
gave up his plans in the south and agreed to join in a campaign 
against Antioch in the following summer*. Still peace was 
not renewed with Jerusalem, and the Latins of the .south 
.showed a disposition to continue their operations. Joscclin of 
Tiberia.s, in particular, was determined to avenge the recent 
invasion of his territory. He was leader, it seems, of the raid 
against Bosra in 1118*, and in 1 1 19 he made another similar 
exixxlition over the Jordan. A large number of Arabs were 
pasturing their flocks in the l.Iauran, relying on the protection of 
Damascus. Joscelin set out to attack them with 60 foot -soldiers 
and 160 horse*. He divided his force into three companies 
which lost touch at the critical moment. The main body was 
surrounded and cut to pieces; the other divisions played a small 
part in the engagement and saved themselves by flight (30th 

' I. A. two months ; Fulcher iii. 3 almost 3 months. 
"* I. A. i. 7K4. Cf. p. 61. 

* Thc>e cvcnt» arc related by I. A. i. 3 1 5 f. and Sil>t iii. 560 f. Fulcher iii. 1 <lescrtl)C« 
the Miuation in Ascalon. 

* .SiU ill. 560, Kem. iii. 615, 617. Kem. nayii the meeting tuck place at the castle 
of Hawsir which the Kecueil ettitor idcniiBes with Ja'har. Sibi iii. 560 ^ys Il|>ait 
came lo n.nma^cu.s liut under A.ii. 513 a dufilicate account K|ieaks of Tufrfakin ginng 
to .Aleppo (ill. «6i). It would appear from I. A. i. 315 f. and SiU 56of. that Tuij^kin 
wa^ in tlie south during part of the time of the Latin invasion and IcA his territory 
while it was actually in progresa. More probably he started north before the invasion 
commenced. 

* If Kem. iii. 61 4 refers to this event (as the Kecueil editor supposes). 

* A))icrt xii. 31. I. A. lays too horsemen. 
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March 1 119)'. When Baldwin II heard the news he prepared to 
retaliate. He accepted, however, a sum of money and pledged 
himself to leave the flocks of the Arabs henceforth undisturbed*. 
Possibly he still intended to attack the territories of Damascus'. 
But the death of Roger of Antioch on the 28th of June and the 
demands which the situation in the north made on Baldwin's 
attention put an end to any such intentions. In the autumn 
Joscelin himself left Tiberias to become lord of Kdessa^ 

The Latin conquest of southern Syria and the establishment 
in Palestine of a well-compacted Latin state were the work of 
Baldwin I more than of any other individual. Only the very first 
steps towards this end had been taken before he came to the 
throne in the year after the fall of Jerusalem (1 100 A.D.). His 
reign is made illustrious by the capture of a good!)' scries of 
Moslem towns and much of the credit is deservedly his own. 
His resources were never very great but he knew how to use 
them to the utmost advantage. He was conspicuous for 
personal valour and made his mark as a fighting king. Hut the 
creation of a stable government in the ncwly-foundcd state was 
also largely his achievement. It was his determination and, 
indeed, his high-handed treatment of opponents that shattered 
the project of an ecclesiastical or papal state in Palestine. Vet 
ever)'one deplored his loss, when he was laid to rest beside his 
brother Godfrey in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

* Kastcr Sunday (AU>en). I.A. i. 3)5 rrUtoi the history under a.m. 513 which 
commences on the 14th April 1119. Albert's account is followed in the text. I.A. 
ftay» that joscelin and his division of the force lost their way and did not take part in 
the attack at all. On the same day 700 pilgrims going down from Jerusalem to the 
Jotdan were attacked by Moslems from Tyre and Ascalon. Three hundred were slain 
and 60 taken prisoners (Albert xii. 33). 

* Albert xii. 31. 

' Fukher iii. 4. The reference may simply be to Baklwin's projected expedition 
against the Arabs which Albert says went as far as Baisan. If 10 two months elapse<l 
between Joscelin's defeat and the king's advance to Baisan. Hut the situation in 
Jnnc vonld aoconnl for the abandonment of the proposed expedition more plausibly 
tkan Albert's vague charges do. 

* He joined Baldwin sometime after August 14th (p. 106, n. t). I.A. i. 316 
■Mntiont an attnck by Joacelin on Ascalon with the assistance of troops from Tripolis 

after his dddit in the Hanimn and 10 presamtbly in the summer of ii 19. 




CHAPTER II. 

ANTIOCH AND EDESSA ; MOSLEM REACTION 

DOWN TO A.D. 1127. 

Kdessa was the farthest north of the Latin princedoms. 
The circumstances of Baldwin's settlement there have been 
described in chapter I. It was in March 1098 that he became 
lord of Edcssa. Soon afterwards he secured possession of 
Samsat (Samosata) and of Saruj*, both situated close at hand, 
to the north and southwest respectively. The <KCupation of 
Samsat brought Baldwin nearer to Constantine of Karkar, one 
of the most friendly of his Armenian allies. Their alliance was 
cemented and Baldwin's territory extended by his subsequent 
marriage to a niece of Constantine*. The only serious menace 
to the Latin occupation was in May 1098 when the army of 
Kerboga of Mosul passed through the district. He came at the 
beginning of harvest and sfx^nt some weeks ravaging the country 
during this vulnerable season. Edessa itself was invested for 
three days'. After the defeat of Kerboga's army*, while the 
headquarters of the crusading army were at Antioch, Baldwin 
received considerable assistance from Godfrey and others of the 
Latin chiefs. His inclination to favour these western allies 
roused dissatisfaction amongst the Armenians and already there 
were signs that the lordship of the Latins would not permanently 

• AWkti iii. J4-15. 

• AIIhti iii. 31. 

' .MIten iv. 11 -it. Fulcher i. 11 makes KerU^a'^ army remain in the prorinee 
for .^ wcekn. Mi. Kd. i. 39 implieN a »U]r of 40 dayn. 

• Set chap. I, p. 17 f. 
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satisfy even the population which at first welcomed them as 
deHverers*. In 1099' famine severely afflicted the inhabitants 
of the province. In November of that year Baldwin left Kdcssa 
to visit Jerusalem and was absent from his princedom for about 
three months. When he himself succeeded Godfrey in Jerusalem 
his nephew Baldwin II became ruler of Edessa (October iioo). 
Not long afterwards Sukman of Maridin attacked Saruj 
(January-February iioi)'. Sukman's nephew Balak had been 
its ruler previous to the Latin occupation ^ Baldwin attempted 
to raise the siege and was defeated. He escaped to Edessa and 
then set out for Antioch to get assistance. He returned with 
600 horse and 700 foot under his command, and with these 
troops drove away the Moslems from Saruj, about a month 
from the date of his previous attempt The fact that he had 
now to storm the city in order to gain an entrance is significant 
of the relations between himself and the Armenian population*. 
In 1 101 or 1 102*, apparently, Joscelin of Courtenay settled in 
western Edessa as Baldwin's vassal. He shared the government 
of the country with Baldwin. His residence was Tell bashir and 
his fief extended over a large part of Euphratesia. 

The district so occupied and ruled was bounded on the north 
and west by the ranges of the Taurus mountains which separated 
the Latins from the Moslems of Asia Minor'. Its southern limits 
were defined by the territories of Antioch and Aleppo. The 

' Alljcrt r. 15-17. Cf. chap. I, p. 13, n. 3. 

* The year ending ijrrl February 1 100 (Mt. Kd. i. 49). 

' Kain* t 493, commencing 18th January not (Aba YaMa quote<l .Sibt iti. $7i,)» 
Acconling to I. A. i. loR Sukman aiisembled h\% troopsi in Saruj to attack the Latins ; 
he was defeate<l and the city captured (KalH* i 494). 

* I. A. i. 117. Albert iii. if has BalaA for Balak. Kem. iii. 513 under a.h. 4K9 
^D. 1096) calh Sukman its ruler. I.A. i. 198 %ay% that Sukman established himself 
in the town of Kdesia after he left Jerusalem. The Kecueil editor wouUl »ul>stitute 
Saruj for Kdesaa. 

» Ml. Ed. i. 53 f. 

* Tyre x. 14 without a dcfmite date. Any time from the end of 1 too to the 
beginning of 1103 is permitted by the context. 

' Mar'ash Kcvms at first to have remained independent of the Latins. There i% 
scarcely roi>m, however, for Rohemomrs unsuccessful attack upon it in 1 too before his 
capture as related by Mt. Ed. i. 50 f. Possibly its assailant alxmt this time was 
Baldwin of Edessa or the reference may only be to Bohcmond's presence in the 
neighbourhood when on his way towards Malatijra. Regarding the capture of Mar*ash 
by the Greeks in 1 100, sec p. 76, n. 4. 
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town of Kdcssa stood nearly on the eastern border of the 
princeciom. The Armenian population ended here and with it 
the Latin suzerainty. The nearest Moslem emirate on this side 
was that of the Ortoks on the upj)cr reaches of the Tigris. To 
the east and northeast Sukman ibn Ortok. before his death in 
1 105. ruled Maridin, Hisn kaifa, Nisibin and Diyar bckr. 
The Latins made no conquests at the expense of their Moslem 
neighbours. Even Harran, within an easy day's march south of 
Edessa, was always independent of the " lords of Ede.ssa and 
Saruj." The fact is explained by the character of the Latin 
occupation. Where the population was friendly the Latins 
garrisoned the towns and castles of the country. But they were 
few in number and too weak for aggressive wars. Western 
immigrants added little, numerically, to the growth of settlements 
so far away from Jerusalem. It is the relation of Edessa to 
Antioch that gives it im|)ortancc in the history of the Latin 
colonics. Edessa was the shield of Antioch against the Moslems 
of Mesopotamia and its natural ally against Alepfx). Little is 
recorded of its separate history and no attempt is made in this 
volume to follow it further. The main thread of the histor)* of 
the north lies in Antioch. 

Bohemond was the founder and first prince of the I^tin 
state of Antioch. He made the Normans the ruling power in 
northern Syria and so created an independent princedom for 
himself The whole character of the I^tin occupation was 
influenced by his action and example. Hut his personal share 
in the development was small, for the {>eriod of his government 
was short. The first stage of the enterprise which he undertook 
when he joined the cru.sade had been accomplished by the 
commencement of 1099. The most im|K»rtant town in Syria 
was his capital. From the walls of Antioch he commanded 
a country which promised him a fair inheritance. Already not 
a few of the towns and castles east of Antioch were in the 
posscrssion of his soldiers. His pr)sition was acknowledged by 
the chiefs of the crusading army and so far his footing wsls 
secure. Hut these achievements were only the first steps in the 
founding of his princedom. Neither the extent nor the limits of 
Latin power were marked as yet by definite borders. Even 
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un his sphere of influence Rohemond was not supreme. 
^tHere tA-ere Moslem garrisons unsubdued and a Moslem popula- 
tion ready to revolt at the earliest opportunity. Tlie task of 
establishing a Latin principality in northern Syria was also 
complicated by the rivalry of the emperor Alexius. He was 
determined to enforce the historic claims of the Greek empire by 
every means in his power. Following in the track of the first 
crusade his armies had recovered much of Asia Minor and had 
brought the borders of the empire near to Syria. In logg or 
1100 the Cilician towns which Tancred had conquered were 
occupied b>' the Greeks*. Laodicea was theirs already and 
Rohemond vainly attempted to wrest it from them*. For a 
time he may have thought it possible to ignore their advance 
while he sought to strengthen his position at the expense of 
Aleppo. Hut the menace in his rear was too serious to be 
ignored; Antioch itself was unsafe and a struggle with the 
empire was inevitable. Finally the pressure of these facts de- 
termined Rohemond to leave Syria and to return to Europe in 
the autumn of 1 104. 

In northern Syria Aleppo was the principal Moslem town 
and therefore the chief rival of the Latins of Antioch. It lay 
between Antioch and Edessa, directly to the south of Euphra- 
tesia, or the country of Joscelin. The first dep>endencies of 
Antioch were west and south of Aleppo in districts which had 
been subject to Rudwan. In the spring of 1 100 Rohemond led 
his forces in this direction. The crops were destroyed in the 
fields round Famiya and the city was harassed for several 
days (May)'. Early in June^ Rudwan advanced to the rescue. 
Alter spending some days beside Atharib he marched to Kella. 
There he was attacked and defeated and 500 of his men were 
taken prisoners (5th July iioo). Immediately afterwards Kafr 
yalcb and the castle of H^dir were captured by the Latins*. 

* (vc^tft Tancredi, ch. 143 ; the date is vaguely definetl as previouji to Bohemond*! 
capittre (jvly 1 too). 

' .See chap. I, p. 51. 

* Kajab 493 which endit on the 9th of June (I. A. i. 104). Asuuming Rudwan *s 
advance to have followed thii auack, the attack may be placed at the end of May. 

* Last days of Kajab <Ketn. lit. 58S). 

' The particulani from Kem. iii. 588. Kella hast not been idenli^cd. 
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Encouraged by these events liohcmond began to prepare for the 
siege of Aleppo*. Stores were collected and a Latin army 
assembled at Kl-mushrifa on the southern side of the town. 
A day or two later Bohemond*s plans were completely changed. 
A messenger came from Gabriel the Armenian governor of 
Malatiya announcing that he was attacked by a Moslem emir, 
Kumushtakin ibn Danishmcnd. and offering })ossession of the 
town in return for help. With 300 horsemen liohemond started 
at once for Malatiya. It was a disastrous undertaking. On the 
road, near Mar*ash, he was intercepted and made prisoner by 
Ibn Danishmend. When Baldwin of Kclessa heard the news 
he made an attempt to rescue him. Hut Kumushtakin retreated 
beyond Malatiya and Baldwin was too weak to maintain the 
pursuit. He left 50 soldiers to strengthen the garrison of 
Malatiya and returned to Kdessa*. 

It was just after this*, in the latter part of July, that news 
of Godfrey's death reached the north. Had Bohemond been at 
liberty he would have attempted no doubt to secure the throne 
of Jerusalem. It is not however certain, as has been supposed, 
that his success would have involved the union of all Syria in 
one I^tin princedom. Nor is it clear in what way the conflict 
in the north between Antioch and AlepfX) would have been 
influenced by ]k>hemond*s de})arture south. Probably his 
mischance aflectcd more his personal history than the wider 

* Kcm. ill. 589 wrongly prcfcrii A. II. 595 but mention)* that there i)» authority for 
an earlier date. lie alM> says that TancrctI wa?* Ilohcinond's ally, which is impoMilile 
in July I toe. 

' Fulcher i. a.), AlWrt vii. 17-19. The sircn(;th *if IVihemand's fr>rce is uncertain 
(I. A. i. 103 = 5000 men ; AUiert = .^oo mWtes af^ainst 500 Monlema). ]ia1dwin*» rescue 
force included x^ottfmlts, Kcm. iii. 589 \n\s the defeat in the district of MarHuh. 
Malatiya wa» captured l>y Kumushtakin in Scptemlter 1 los or 1 101 (Rarheb. 190) ; 
after his death (1 years later?) it wait ficiied liy Kilij .\rvlan (Rarhcb. 193, Michael i. 
330; cf. Mt. Kd. i. 74). In 1 109 it hccms af^ain to have licen Ciabricl\ (Tyre xi. 1 1). 
lialdwin II married (iabriel^ daughter lietween 1 100 and 1 103 (Tyre x. 14; cf. xi. 1 1 
ami xii. 4). 

' Uohemoml's capture may lie dated about the middle of July lieforc the news of 
(fodfrey's death (iMth July) reached the north, (testa Tancredi, ch. 149 says (kulfrey 
died shortly af^er KohemnfMl's capture, ** ca)>to mr>x Hoamundo,** which accordingly 
would be previous to the iSlh. Fulcher puts Itobemond's expedition in July in 
agrtttMXiX with this, Albert in August, I.A. in I)hu'l*ka*da 493. which enmmcncca on 
September ^ib. Kegarriiiig an alleged attack of Kohemond on Mar*aah, ace p. 70, n. 7. 
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issues which were at stake. The controlling; elements of the 
situation were stronger than the influence of any one individual. 

Overtures for Bohcmond's ransom soon reached Kumushtakin 
from several quarters. Alexius was anxious to secure possession 
of such a dangerous enemy and offered large sums for his 
surrender. The Armenian prince Basil kogh of Kaisun and 
Baklwin II. the new ruler of Edessa, exerted themselves with 
more disinterestedness on behalf of the captive'. A year and 
a half passed before the negotiations came to a successful 
termination. Kumushtakin accepted the lesser ransom which 
was offered by Bohemond's friends. He was influenced by the 
desire of obtaining an ally against his rival Kiiij Arslan. 
Bohcmond was released shortly before Easter of the year 1 103'» 
along with his nephew Richard, who had been captured at the 
same time as himself*. 

During the greater part uf Bohemond*s captivity Tancred 
ruled in Antioch. I'he decision to invite him north was easily 
come to. As Bohemond\s nephew and the conqueror of Cilicia 
he had a double claim to the vacant post. Hut Tancred was 
embarked on a career of his own in Palestine and hesitated to 
sacrifice the opportunities which Godfrey's death presented to 
him there. It was only after he was compelled to submit to 
Baldwin's authority in the south that he preferred the prospects 
that were open to him in Antioch (spring iioi). Throughout 
the autumn and winter the presence of a Genoese fleet had been 
a security to the town and the occasion of some operations 
against the Moslems^ But neither at this time nor after 
Tancred s arrival was there much danger of attack from the 
other side. When the Latins retired from El-mushrifa, Rudwan 

' Mt. E(l. i. 69 f. gives the cretlit of the release to Baftil. (iesta Tancrecli, ch. 147 
namck llaldwin. It appears to be impliett that Tancre«l was lukewarm in the matter. 
Kcsanling the friend»hip of Bohemond and Banil see chap. I, p. 15, n. 3. 

' New!( reached Jeruxalem about Easter, i.e. March 39th (Kuicher ii. 32). I. A. 
relates the event bef«>re the death of Jenah ed-«laula (i^l May 1103). Kumuald of 
Salerno (Maratori vii. 178) dates in A.I). 1 101. i.e. Iiefi»rc 25th .March 1 103 if he begins 
hb jrear a» was usnal then in siouthern Italy. The context of Tyre x. 15 favours 1 103 
b«t he makes the imprisonment last four years ami is quoted by Wilken in favour of 1 104. 
Albert ii. 38 apparently has May 1 104. but his language is obscure (cf. Kugler, Albert 
^5) and in ix. 36 he %iy% Uolieroond wait a prisoner for two years. 

* Ml Ed. i. 70. * CaAanis, Annalc». 
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seized the stores accumulated there. Immediately after>a'ards 
he was attacked and defeated by Jenah ed-daula of Horns and 
compelled to stand on the defensive against him'. Instead of 
combining their forces against Antioch the Moslem emirs 
quarrelled with one another. During iioi Asia Minor was 
invaded by the hosts of a "second crusade" which foolishly 
endeavoured to rescue Bohemond on its way to Palestine. Three 
separate armies, one after another, were routed and dispersed 
by the forces of several confederate emirs. Only fragments of 
the exi)edition reached Syria and its influence on the history of 
the Latin states was insignificant. For a time these events 
occupied Kudwan*s attention and he appears to have joined in 
the repulse of the invaders'. His quarrels with Jenah ed-daula 
of Homs also continued. Rudwan favoured the Persian sect of 

• • • 

*' Esoterics" (Hatanians) who were extending their influence in 
northern Syria. They based their power on the systematic 
practice of assassination and being known also as Assassins' 
gave that word its present meaning. Kudwan*s patronage of 
the sect was a cause of estrangement between him and his 
Moslem neighbours. He remained at enmity with Jenah ed- 
daula until the assassination of that emir in May 1 103. 
Naturally Rudwan was suspected of complicity in the deed. 
But Homs became a dependency of Damascus\ 

Tancred meantime devoted himself chiefly to war with the 
Greeks. Baldwin of Kdessa does not seem to have welcomed 
his arrival*, and this made the relations of the two princes 
unfriendly from the first. Without the co-operation of Edessa 
it was natural that operations against Aleppo should pause*. 
Besides no attempt had yet been made to check the course of 
Greek aggression. In iioi Tancred recovered the Cilician 
towns which had been lost in the preceding year. Then he 
proceeded to attack Laodicea. The siege was prolonged for a 

» Kem. m.589r. • Albert viii. 13. 

' Originally applic<l to them as user* of kaskisk, an intoxicating drag. 

* Kem. iii. 390 f. 

* Geata Tancredi, ch. 143. 

* Gesta Tancrcdi, ch. 145 contain* a general reference to Tancred *s war with the 
" Turks ** ; hut the name of the enemy is not given nor is it stated which si<ie was the 
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year and a half, although Tancred himself was not present in 
person during all that time. Once Raymond attempted to 
interfere but without success'. In September 1 102 when 
Baldwin I was hard pressed in the south Tancred and Baldwin 
of Edessa made a joint expedition to his relief. Early in 1 103, 
after Tancred's return, a notable success was gained. A large 
part of the garrison of Laodicea sallied out against the besiegers 
and was cut off. Shortly afterwards the town surrendered*. 
TaiKred's victories of course provoked reprisals. The Italian 
fleets whose help was of such vital consequence to the welfare of 
the Latin colonies were pursued and attacked by Greek 
squadrons'. In the summer of 1 103 an army was sent by land 
to recover Cilicia. But the Armenians were still faithful and 
the campaign was fruitless \ 

Bohemond's release put frenh life into the Moslem war. His 
policy was to attack the lands between Antioch and Edessa in 
alliance with Baldwin II. The northern states were thus united 
in one enterprise advantageous to both. It was also part of 
Bohemond's purpose to isolate Aleppo from Mesopotamia by 
the conquest of Harran and the districts south of Edessa. This 
was the issue at stake in the campaign of 1 104. It is not 
surprising that such far-reaching plans united in some degree 
the Moslem opposition. At the end of 1 103, when the activity 
of the Latins had become apparent, Jakarmish of Mosul and 
Sukman of Maridin laid aside their feuds and prepared to take 
the field next spring. A most fortunate Moslem victory secured 
the safety of the territories which were in jeopardy and indirectly 
brought Bohemond's career in Syria to its conclusion. 

In the summer of 1103 Hohemond and Baldwin attacked 
El-muslimiya, raided the territories of Aleppo and imposed 



' Gesta Tancredi, ch. 145 ; cf. Anna. 

^ (lotta Tancre<li, ch. 146. 

' In .\pril a Vi%an fleet was pursued and attacked (Anna i. 78 ((.). In the spring 
of 1 104 a Genriese fleet was pursaed (Anna i. 85 f.). 

* Only part of the army entered Cilicia; finding the Armentant in league with 
Tancred the leader passed on to Mar*a»h, *' Maresis,** and occupied the castle there 
and the neighbouring towns and villages (Anna i. 78). Mar*ash was surrendered by 
the (tierks to Jo^eelin before his capture in May 1 104 (Mt. ¥A. i. 75) but was again in 
their po»ses!^ion previouM to iiij (p. fOl, n. 1). 
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contributions on the districts through which they passed. 
Rudwan purchased peace by a payment of 7000 pieces of gold 
and a present of 10 horses. The Latins released their prisoners 
with the exception of those taken at El-musiimiya'. Tribute 
was imposed on the districts of El-'awasim and Kinnesrin*. In 
November the troops of Edcss? made a successful expedition 
against Rakka and Ja*bar\ It was in this direction that the 
Latins intended to strike next year. Baldwin's raid against the 
territories of Maridin in this same year* was no part of the 
general plan, liut the capture of Basarfut at the end of March 
1 104, by the troops of Edessa*, helped to secure the road between 
Antioch and Hdessa and was a preliminary to the following 
campaign. 

In the spring of 1 104 the allies laid siege to Harran*. Very 
soon news came that a Moslem army was approaching and the 
Latins marched out to meet them. A battle was fought two 
days later. The first division of the Latin army, under Baldwin 
and Joscelin, was routed and its leaders captured. The rear 
division under lV>hcmond and Tancred took no part in the 
engagement. They were pursued, however, as they retreated 
and lost severely at the crossing of the river Balikh (May 1 104)'. 
The fugitives rallied in Kdessa, where the citizens were greatly 
alarmed at the news of ]ialdwin*s capture. lk)hemond returned 
to Antioch but Tancred remained to protect and govern the 
province. Hight days later Jakarmish appeared and encamped 
against the city. Messengers were sent to Antioch asking help. 
The siege lasted only fifteen days. Tancred sallied out one 

* Kcm. lit. 591 under a. 11. 496 which cnd^ 4th Octolier 1103. 
' I. A. i. IIS (soon after Itohemond'k releaMr). 

' I. A. i. 317 AT. (Safar 497, commences 4th November). Abul-mehasin tii. 48S 
mentions \\i\s expedition ami the one following against l.larran both under the dale 
"commencement of 497." The Kecueil text Mrems to be in confusion; incidents of 
the expeflition against I larran are related as if they occurred durii^ the expedition 
against Rakka. 

* Ml. E«l. i. 70 in the year 14th February 1 103— ijnl February 1 104. 

* On the last day of Jumada ii 497 = 19th March 1 104 (Cod. arab. Quatrem^c as 
given by Kuglcr, Uocmund 68. note 53). Cf. Kern. iii. 591 f. 

* Both Albert ix. 38 and the Gesta Tancredi, ch. 1 48 represent the expedition as 
due to a Moslem attack on Kdessa. 

' The narrative follows Mt. Ed. i. 7 if.; similarly I. A. i.ssilt Cf.aboAbu'l-mehanB 
Hi. 4^. Sihf iii, 537 is very vafuc bat supplies the date of the battle, Sha'ban 497. 
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morning before daylight and surprised the besiegers in their 
camp. The Moslems were driven away in headlong flight and 
their rout was completed by Bohemond, who arrived opportunely 
at this very moment*. In Edessa all danger was now past. 

It was otherwise in Antioch. The recent defeat had revealed 
in a most startling manner the insecurity of the tenure by which 
the Latins held their possessions tlierc. The Greeks used the 
opportunity to attack Laodicea and the seaports on the coast 
towards Tripolis; throughout the country the Moslem population 
watched every movement of the Latin garrisons; even the 
Armenians who had welcomed the Latins as deliverers were 
ready to transfer their allegiance to Rudwan of Aleppo. 
Antioch was crowded with fugitives from the outlying towns and 
many surrendered in panic to the Moslems on the assurance that 
their lives would be spared'. It is not easy to estimate the 
number of the Latin strongholds which actually changed hands. 
The Armenian inhabitants of Artah admitted Rudwan's soldiers 
to the town' and no doubt there were other similar cases in 
which the Moslems gained the upper hand without striking a 
b1ow^ Still the opportunity for such changes was brief and 
Rudwan was not the man to use it to the best advantage. He 
raided the country as far as the iron bridge over the Orontes on 
the way to Antioch*. But there was no attempt on his part at 
serious operations either before or after Hohemoncrs return. 
Schemes for the occupation of Damascus attracted him more 
than war with the latins*. Ik)hcmond might easily have 
restored confidence and retrieved the situation had Rudwan been 
his only enemy. It was the perpetual hostility of the Greek 
empire which threatened him with ruin. 

* rarticulars chiefly from Albert ix. 38-46. The account of the Gesia Tancredi is 
alfeo full. I. A. i. 113 says the length of the ftiegc was 15 days. 

* Kem. lit 591. 

' Kem. iii. 593. Sibt iii. 519: cf. Gesta Tancredi, ch. 151. 

* Kem. iii. 591 gives a list too extenMve to he reliable. It is suspicious that the 
fccord of the recovery which must have followed if they were really lost is so 
limited (cf. p. Mi, n. 3). 

* Gesta Tancredi, ch. 151 O'pon<«>n Farfar**). Albert ix. 47 probably contains 
a rclerence to this invasion and not to another before the battle of Artah in 1 105. 

* His tmither Dul^ak of Damascus dic<l in June (Kem. iii. 593). It may have been 
ia consequence of this that l.lama became a dependency of Alep|w (Kem. iii. 599). 
But JugtAin retained Damascus. 
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The exact date of the Greek invasion in the spring of 1 104 
does not seem to be ascertainable. It began with a casual 
attack on Laodicea by Kantakouzenos. He had just been 
pursuing a Genoese fleet without success and probably learned 
that the opportunity was favourable for an attack on Laodicea', 
The harbour was captured at the first assault and the town was 
occupied apparently without resistance. The citadel continued 
in possession of its garrison, a force of 600 men. When the 
emperor learned what the |)osition of affairs was he sent an 
army overland to co-operate with the fleet. As it marched 
through Cilicia on its way the Latin garrisons were ex|x:lled by 
the inhabitants of the Cilician towns and the Greeks were 
received with open arms'. Before it reached laodicea Kanta- 
kouzenos had gained several seaports in the direction of Tripolis. 
The date of the capture of the citadel is unknown. It still held 
out when Bohemond returned from Kdessa, for he provisioned it 
afresh and changed its garrison. Probably its capture influenced 
his decision to leave AntifKh at the end of summer. He 
recognised that his forces were unequal to the conflict which the 
fatal enmity of Greece imposed. He summoned Tancred to 
Antioch and informed him that he had decided to leave the 
princedom in his hands while he himself sailed to Europe to 
raise fresh forces. He left Syria at the close of summer*, never 
to return. In France and elsewhere his ap(x:als for help met 
with an enthusiastic res{X)nse. Having gathered a large army 
he resolved to attack his arch enemy Alexius in Eurojx:. In 
the latter part of 1 107 he laid siege to Durazzo. The attempt 
to strike a decisive blow in this direction proved a failure. 
Within a year he was compelled to accept the terms dictated 
to him by the emperor. He acknowledged Alexius' title to all 
his Syrian possessions and swore to be his faithful vassal 

* Anna i. 86 fT. As thU is the fleet which took part in the Miegen of Juhoil and 
*Akka (May 6-16) the date ix probably in the mfmth «»f April. The deciMon of the 
admiral to attack Laodicea may have been due to hik knowledge of Hohemond't 
ab!«nce rather than to the new* of the disaster near l.larran. 

' Gesta Tancredi, ch. 151. 

' Kalcher ii. 15. Komoald vii. 178 says he arrived in Apulia in December 1 105 
pread December 1104) for which the chronicle of liari in Muralori ¥. 155 g«ves 
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(September 1 108)'. The remaining years of his life were spent 
in the vain effort to raise another army. He died in the year 
1 1 1 1. So passed away the ablest of the Latin princes and the 
most notable figure in the first crusade. It is tempting to 
imagine that had he remained in Syria until his death he would 
have guided the fortunes of Antioch so that it would have 
prospered and grown to something greater than it e\'er became. 
In correction of such a view it is to be remembered that 
Bohcmond's attack on the empire in Europe, although itself a 
failure, contributed much to the security which Tancred enjoyed 
throughout his career as ruler and builder up of Antioch. It 
has been argued that Bohemond need not have wasted his 
strength in Europe and should have led his forces back with 
him to Syria in 1 107. But it may be doubted if such a policy 
would have succeeded better than that which he adopted. The 
conquest of Aleppo would certainly have given the Norman 
princedom a power and extent which it never had and would 
have cleared the way for the further conquest of all Syria by the 
Latins. But was it possible for Bohemond to accomplish this 
in 1 107 ? The power of Aleppo was much greater for resistance 
than for attack, and its neighbours would never have left it to 
its fate without some assistance. But above all the struggle 
with Greece was inevitable. If not in Europe, it had still to be 
fought in Cilicia or Syria, and without any prospect of more 
success. The claims of the empire demanded their victim and 
it was Bohemond's hard fate to supply it. 

Rudwan of Aleppo was not an enemy from whom Tancred 
had much to fear. He does not appear to have realised at all 
adequately the menace of the situation which was created by 
the presence of the Latins in Syria. He treated them as he 
might have treated any Turkish emirate newly established in 
his neighbourhood. Love of war and the lust of conquest, 
characteristics then of his race, inspired him singularly little. 
When victories over the Latins were gained by others he was 
bold enough to venture a blow against them. But when he was 
attacked in return he submitted timorously or was disheartened 
by the issue of a single battle. His resources were probably 

' Anna i. ifN^, 
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inadequate, but such as they were he showe<l neither energy nor 
capacity in the use of them. The flickerinjj efforts which he 
made were easily extinguished. So Tancred found in 1 105. In 
that year he o|x:ned his first campaign after Hohcmond's 
departure. Rudwan was pre|)aring to march to the rehef 
of Tripolis* when he heard that Artah was besieged. He led 
his forces against the latins and was decisively defeated in the 
neighbourho<Kl of the castle (20th April 1 105)*. Artah was 
deserted by its garrison and Tancred took possession. When 
Rudwan shut himself up in Alepp<» it was the turn of the 
Moslem population in the smaller towns to seek refuge along 
with him in their metrojxilis. For a time the latins scoured 
the country and before the summer was over all the territory 
they had lost in the preceding year was again securely in their 
|)ossession. Serious military o|KTations may not have been 
required to accomplish this result' In some cases, at least, it 
was enough simply to re-occupy the |H>sitions which had been 
evacuated, and the more important castles, whatever they were» 
may have been secured by treaty rather than by capture. 
Rudwan must have sued for |)eace and been granted it on 
Tancred's terms. What these were is nowhere explicitly stated. 
Hut the continuance of |>cace during the next (\yfc years almost 
certainly implies that Rudwan was Tancred's submissive 
tributary during all that time. The Latin prince was at liberty 
to extend his borders by the conquest of ihe castles and jxrtty 
towns which were ruled by the inde|>endent emirs of northern 
Syria. The wars which Rudwan waged were in Mesopotamia 
with Moslem emirs*. 

' kAJAh498, cmlin}; i;th April (Sibt iii. 531;); Kcni. iii. jif/j, w-hrrc the tran^^laiion 
wrongly implies that Kwlwan went to the help nrTri|M»li». 

^ .\ ShaMian, Kem. iii. 59.^; Fulcher ii. Ky, .\pril. Alliert i\. 49 ami Kulcher ii. 
29 write as if the attack came from Kuilwan\ »i<lc. Tntltalily they cmfiise the 
invasion of 1 104 with the events of this year. The Arabic M>urccK are here followed 
(I..\. i. ]S7f.). 

* Kem. is n<»t very explicit in hi» !»tatemcniK alxnit Tancrctl's (»|)erations after the 
Uattle of Artah ami j'tvcx no further dates. Ku(;lert llocmurHl 71, note 6 (|uotcs Od. 
arali. <^>uatremvre rc|^rtling his cajHure in Dhu'l-hijja 49N (oHiimence^ 14th Au^^ukt 
1105) «»f "Tell Ada" [Tell ajiili], "Utmir" ami " Suran." 

* In May 1106 he was the ally of SukmanN ItrtHher and Miccev%or ll^aii ilm 
Ortok at the siege of Nisibin. I>ttring 1 107 he wa> the ally of Jawali in his attack 

onjMkarmish. 
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In 1 106 Tancrcd*s principal achievement was the siege and 
capture of Famiya'. Khalaf ibn Mula'ib, its emir, was 
assassinated on the 3rd of February^. The instigator of the 
murder was a former kadi of Sarmin, Abu 'l-fath',and his purpose 
vrsLS to gain possession of the town. The Christian inhabitants 
were numerous and they invited Tancred's intervention. He 
invested the town for three weeks without success and then with- 
drew. After Faster he returned with siege appliances and stronger 
forces. Two sons of the late emir joined him to avenge their 
father's death. Finally in .August, according to one account, or 
on the 14th of September, according to another\ the town was 
starved into surrender. I'he fate of the kadi is uncertain -\ 
Khalafs sons were given fiefs in the neighbourhood. A line 
between Famiya and Kafr tab became the southern boundar)' of 
tlie possessions of Antioch. Fastwards they extended to Atharib*. 

During J^>hcmond*s attack on the western border of the 
Greek empire Tancred assailed its eastern frontier (1107-08). 
Alexius was compelled to withdraw |>art o( the army of Cilicia 
in order to re[)cl Bohemond's invasion in the west. This gave 
Tancred his opportunity. An army of Armenians and Latins 
was collected, siege engines were constructed and ever}' possible 
pre|>aration was made for the siege of the Cilician towns. It was 
in such warfare that Tancred s|x:ciall)- excelled. His army in- 
vaded Cilicia by sea and land. Alexius' general was incompetent 
and the issue was never doubtful'. Probiibly after this campaign, 
in the early |)art of 1 108, I^odicea was again captured from the 
Greck.s. It, also, had been weakened by the withdrawal of troops 

' A full .-iccount w given hy Alliert x. 17 i.^. Of ihc Arabic h'slorian* ihc fullest 
iH I. A. i. 23] fC. He dtmcs not disringuish the two attacks on Famiya ami he represents 
Tamrctl .i<« instigaletl by one of Khalafs sons. Cf. al!«o Kem. iii. 594 f. 

* ]6th Jumada i, I.M. iii. 466. ' In AHiert ** li«>thcru»." 

* Alliert X. SI. August (in a.d. i 106 i«i jucl);e from x. 1 7), I. A. Iiefore snd September 
iio^. Wm Tyre dates along with the capture of Laodicea which Albert x. 19 putA 
in i\u> <<ime ye.ir. i.vh Muharram 500, 14th Septemlivr 1 106, iN Kem.'s date (iii. 595). 
Well iii. 1M7 »ay> that ** western sources" give A.l>. 1 107. 

* I. A. ami Kem. both ^y he wa> kille<l. Albert x. 12-23 expressly relates that he 
was oparevl and taken a prisoner to Antioch. 

* Kem. 

^ Anna i. 100 ff. The date is uncertain ; Anna's account follows immediately her 
narrative of Bohemond's departure (apparently in 1 105). But Kantakoutenos. who 
was withdrawn from Cilicia to engage in war with Bohemond, d\d «o oxiV) \Ti \\^ 
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and a Pisan fleet jjave Tancretl the necessary assistance by sea*. 
Tancred's Greek wars were now ended. The em|x:ror sent am- 
bassadors to Syria to explain his rigjhts and to win Hertram and 
Baldwin to his caused Tancred yielded nothing; and treated the 
ambassadors with complete (h'sdain. Alexius, however, had other 
wars to wajje. and before the Greeks and I^itins resumed their 
quarrel both he and his antagonist had |)assed aw.iy. 

From 1 105 to 1 108 ICdessa was nominally under Tancred*s 
rule but really was j^overned by his brother-in-law, Bohcmond's 
nephew Richard. Probably the western knights who lorded it 
over the population of the country were satisfied with the 
situation, but not so the unhappy Armenians, their subjects. 
The Latins were no protection against Moslem invaders and 
they were themselves a cruel scourge. According; to the 
Armenian historian* they robbed and oppressed their subjects 
and treated with contempt their religious rites and all their 
customs. The i)opulation decreased, the churches fell into ruin 
and the cultivation of the ijround was nej^lectcil. Weak and 
timid as the Armenians apj)car to have been, such conduct be^an 
to drive them to revolt*. It was well for the Latins that the 
Moslems round alx>ut were .so engrossed in civil strife. Jakarmish 
had to contend with a host of enemies, chief amon^ them the 
.sultan Mohammed himself Kven Kilij Arslan of Rum joined 
in the fray. In 1106 he attacked Harran. In 1107 he en- 
<leavoured to secure M(»sul*. Mis career ended in .August of 
that year when he was defeated by Jawali* and drowned in his 
flil^ht. Moslem attacks on Kdessa in the.sc circumstances were 

* For evidence in favour of noS M:e Iley«l i. i6of. (French tr.insla(iun i. 145 f.), 
criliciacd l»y Ktigler, Alltcrt .^45. AIIkti \. 19 dale* in ihe early |«rt of 1 106. 

* There were two emlMM>ics one lo Tancred (|>o>Ml>ly in iKXy) ihe other to 
liertram ami lialdwin (early in 11 13). Anna i. iK8ff. appears lo dale the »in4 
eniha^sy in the year following liohcmond\ treaty with Alexiu» (iioH) Imt nhe r^yn it 
was .sent after 1tohemond\ death which occurred in 1 1 1 1. liertram wa» no fricml of 
T.incretl's and pronii!«tl to help Alexius if he invaded .Syria. Pons Mccecded hi« 
father Itertram liefore the aml>av«adoni returned home aixl swore allc^^iance to the 
emixTor. llaldwin of JeniNalem wotdd not acknowledge Alexius' ciainii. 

» Mt. Ed. i. Hof. 

* In 1105 the )M)palation of Abla.>tha revolteil (Mt. Kd. i. 79); in iioH Ihe 
Armenians of the town of ICde>»a were held gudty of ticaxm hy llaldwin (.Mt. Ed.), 

* itarheb, a^j f. 
' Succe^aor ofJakMnni%h in .Mcwul. 
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only incidental. In 1105 Jakarmish ravaged the country when 
the harvest was on the fields. Richard sallied out against him 
but was driven back with loss. Among the most significant 
events of 1106 and 1107 are Kilij Arslan's fearless marches 
across the territories of £dcssa>. The power of the Latins, in 
fact, extended no further than the walls of their fortified towns. 
When the Turks attacked Basil the Armenian (1 107) he defended 
himself without assistance from Antioch or Edessa*. To the 
west of Edessa purely Armenian princes were establishing states 
of their own. 

During all these years Baldwin and Joscelin were prisoners, 
first of Jakarmish, then of Jawali. Tancred took no trouble to 
secure their deliverance, his enemies said that he put obstacles in 
the way. Finally in 1 108 the course of events in Mosul led to 
their release. Jawali incurred the sultan's displeasure and was 
suspected of disloyalty. Maudud, Mohammed's brother, wa.s 
sent with an army to reduce him to obedience. Jawali fortified 
Mosul, left it in charge of his wife, who was a daughter or sister 
of Bursuk of Mamadan', and set off to gain allies and create 
a diversion outside the city. He took Baldwin and Joscelin 
with him and shortly afterwards released them. The terms on 
which he did so speak for themselves. The Latin princes were 
required to pay a ransom, to liberate their Moslem prisoners and 
to give Jawali help whenever danger threatened his person, his 
army or his possessions. They were set at liberty about the 
middle of August iioS\ 

A rare opjwrtunity now presented itself for striking a blow at 
the Moslems on the borders of Hdessa. The siege of Mosul was 

* Acconlin); lo Mt. Ed. i. Hi he iiivcMcil the town of Kdcwa ithclf for some clays 
in 1106. 

' In the year commencing; sjlh February 1107 (Mt. Ed. i. 83 f.). 

* I. A. sayK dau|;htcr. liarhcb. Mster. 

* The |virticular» of this paragraph are from I..\. i. 158 fT. Joscelin was re)en>eil 
liefore Kaldwin Init went tiack to captivity as a hostage when liaUlwin was set free ami 
m was re)ea>ed a second time shortly afterwanlK (I.A. i. }6i and Mt. Kd.). The date 
i> determined by the fact that Fakhr el-mulk*5i vi»it to Jawali (I.A. i. 164 f.) was after 
the release of the princes (i. 3631 and not later than the middle of Muharram (s6th 
August) when he left Me«o|)otamia (i. 156). It may also b« determineil on the 
i»u|ipo»ition that Jawali left Mosul not long liefore the siege commenced (p. 85, n. 1) 
and that he rrleaned his prisoners perhaps a wetk later. 
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in progress'. Jawali and his friends looked to the Latins for 
assistance. If Tancrcd were well disposed and joined his forces 
to those of Edcssa much could be accomplished. But Tancred 
would not lay aside his enmity to Baldwin, and would not even 
l>ermit his quiet restoration to his old {x>sscssions. Baldwin and 
Joscelin made their headquarters at Tell bashir and there 
Tancred hurried to attack them. Some time was s|)ent in 
negotiations and indecisive skirmishing'. liasil kogh sent 
reinforcements to the camp of the rightful claimants and Jawali 
also came to their assistance*. On Tancred's side were the 
forces of Rudwan of Aleppo whom Jawali had recently pro- 
voked. A battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Tell bashir 
<»n the 1 8th of September*. Jawali defeated Tancred*s infantry 
but the knights of Antioch swept the latins of Hdessa off the 
field and then Jawali*s men took flight. As Tancred made no 
im|)ortant captives the victory brought him no advantage. His 
opjXMients were tix> strong to be driven out of their possessions^ 
and a formal reconciliation was effected in the following year. 
But the golden opportunity had passed and seeds of fresh bitter- 
ness had been sown. Mosul was captured before the battle of 
Tell bashir* and Jawali prudently m«ide i>eace with the sultan'. 

' .MxHit the iHTKiniiing of Muharr.im, nth Augtist (I. A. i. 257 Araliic text). 

"* I. A. i. 76 J, who s.iys {\iM T.incrcil returned to Anti«>ch, that hi* territories were 
then inv.idctl hy IbKlwin and Jo>celin and that the Inttle of 1*ell liashir took place 
after this. 

' Jawali had 5000 horsemen and UasiI sent Hoo men liesidcK a hndy of (ireek 
mercenaries (Mt. Kd. i. S6). rancretl's forces are c*stimate<l at 1000 hontenien 4- 
infantry (Mt. i.S;) ami .ilsi) at 1500 horsemen + 600 of Kudwan's (liarheh. 197, Syriac 
text 291). Allnrrt \. .17 writes .is if jawali were not actually en(;a|*e<i in the liatlle and 
only threatenetl t«> intervene afterwards. 

* 9th Snfar, I. A. 1. 263. The dale .threes with the statement, i. 166, that the fall 
of Mmul liMtk place sh«>rtly Kfore (cf. note ft), hut not with the information that 
jawali 1ie^ie|;e«l Ikilis 13th- 17th .Safar, l)cf«»rc joinini; l>ahU\in (i. 365). INisuNy the 
sicjje was fnmi jjnl to 7lh .Safar or else after the date of the hattle. 

^ Mt. lid. i. S7 say» IkiUlwin c«ca|Kil to Kawendan and joscelin to Tell liashir, 
.Mljert X. 37 that Italdwin escaped tu Tnluppa (Duluk) where he w.is )>e\irgc<d for 
a tnne hy Tancreil. 

* l..\. i. 357 dates in Safar, i.e. after loth .Septemher. i. 259 supplies more ex.ict 
«lata : the town w.is ca|Xure<l lieforc the eivl of Muharram on a Friday ({M-eAumahly 
on 4th .Scptemlier, the last Friday in Muharram), the citatlel M days later (i.e. on the 
nth Septemlier in a|;reement with i. 157). 

* The princi|Kil authority for this (lara^raph is I. A. It \% to lie olMier%*e<l th.nt his 
iiarrative contains a duplicate account of these events. From the middle of i. 163 his 
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The histor>- of the siege and capture of Tripolis during 1 109 
has been related in chapter I *. Baldwin of Hdessa, Joscelin and 
Tancred were all present licrtrain claimed that part of Anticxrh 
which Raymond had once possessed', so Tancred became a 
supporter of William of Cerdagne. When the rival claims were 
settled he gained an extension of territory by becoming William's 
overlord. Besides he received back his former Palestinian pos- 
sessions, Tiberias, Nazareth and liaifa. For them he swore 
allegiance to the king. I'he |)ricc of his gains was a formal 
resignation of all claims to Kdessa'. 

Tancred's |x>licy now was to extend his possessions in the 
direction of Tripolis. He devoted himself to the task with 
energy and success. After the capture of Tripolis (12th July 
1 109) the services of the Genoese fleet enabled him to subdue 
two of the neighbouring coast-towns. Balanyas was occupied 
without resistance and Jabala surrendered the very day it was 
attacked (23rd July)*. Possibly the troops of Tancred had 
already harassed the latter town during the recent siege of 
Tripolis\ Fakhr cl-mulk cscaixxl to Damascus and settled 
thcre^. Throughout the following Moslem year, A.II. 503% 
Tancred added to his conquests in the same rcgi(»n. He occupied 
Antartus which should have belonged to Bertram" and Ijisn 

hiMory i^iKs on from the |H>int reached nt the fool of p. 260 ami rc|x*nts with fuller 
particular>k as a |»an of jawali\ hi>ti»r>' what has heeii already related as |»art of the 
hiMorydf lialdWin and Tancred. It rnayln; a>Numed thai the second account, i. 36Af., 
i^ in crrr>rin repreiienlin); the quarrel of jawali ami Kudwan as leading up to the battle 
of Tell lia!4)tr. Itarheb. n/t tf. M*ems to draw on the same source as the second of 
l.A.'ft narrativeK. (WcU iii. i«;i f. and Kohricht 71 f. have been miisled into rej^arding 
thoe du|>licate narratives as one ct ntinmnis history.) The other suurces are Mt. Kd. 
i. HA f. ami Alliert x. jt^jj. I.A.'s statement that Rakka was besiegerl for 70 day» 
(i. tf*4) is impotsible ; 7 days may be correct. liarhebracu« names Kahalm. 

* p. 57. • Al)>ert xi. 5-6. * Alliert xi. 11. 

* isnd I)hu*bhijja cos, Sibt iii. 536. I. A. i. 374 gives the same date but under 
A.II. 503 and with the name Jubftil for Jabala. In Aliu'l-mehastn iii. 490 1 ith Dhu'l- 
htjja is to lie regarded as a textual error, seeing the 1 ith would lie the day after the 
capture of Tripolis, ami Hanyas (Balanyas) was occupie<l in the interval (l.A. i. 374). 
Ibn Kh. iii. 456 gives the year 50s and the name Jubail for Jaliala. 

^ Cud. arab. Quatremere (Kuglcr, Hoemund 74, note 36) says it was liesieged from 
the end of Shawal (ist Jane) to the isml Dhu'l-hijja. 

* I.A. i. 174 f* ' Commences 3ist July 1 109, ends 19th July 1 1 10. 

*' Albert x. 40 in A. n. 11 11 speaks of it as already taken. It may be supposed 
that SiU's rciercncc to the capture of *' Tarsus ** in A.H. 503 should be understood of 
Antartus (iii. 539). 
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el-akrad was captured from the Moslems'. TujVtakin had been 
assured that Ijisn cl-akrad and Masyaf should be left untouched, 
but that was presumably Bertram's promise and did not bind 
Tancrcd. Several attacks were made on Shaizar about this time 
and it also paid tribute to Antioch'. 

The year 1 1 lO is a turninjj-point in the history of the I^tin 
occupation. The Kuropean concert had thrown its armies on 
the shores of Syria and had established colonics all alonj^ the 
coast. Steadily the new settlements extended, occupying the 
interxals between them and gradually spreading; inland. As 
the tide covers a rocky beach, advancinjj swiftly at one point, 
more slowl\* at another, leavinjj little islands behind in its jjeneral 
prcjjjress, surrounding^ rocks with its dashinj^^ waves before it has 
strenpjth to cover them, so the Latins advanced in Syria. There 
was no orj^anised op|Kisiti(»n to their proj^ress and no sy.stematic 
war was wajjed ajjainst them. No spirit of national unity existed 
to inspire opjiosition to their concjuests and as yet nothing had 
ap|)eared to take its place. The year 1 1 lo marks the beginning 
of a chanj^e ; with it a |>cri«Kl of Moslem reaction .set in. 
Mesopotamia was the startin^'-point of the new movement. 
There the sultan and the caliph cmb<Klied the idea of Moslem 
unity and acknowledged an abstract resjMnisibilily for the welfare 
of the Moslem world. When Fakhr el-mulk of Tripolis in 1108 
visited Bagdad to implore the sultan's help he received a promise 
of assistance. In the winter of i ickj, after the fall of Trijx>lis. he 
renewed his appeal'-'. The bare facts of the situation in Syria 
s|X)ke eloquently on their own Ixrhalf. The contest for the 
possession of Mosul was at an cml Its gifted ruler Sharaf ed- 
daula Maudud was the leader whom the times demanded. With 
the .sanction and encouragement of his brother, the sultan 
Mohammed, he roused the faithful once again to engage in the 
Holy War. During the four brief years which remained of his 
life he never drew back from the task to which he thus devoted 
himself. And when he died he bequeathed a duty and example 
which were not forgotten. Hereditary ambition, religious duty, 
and hopes of conquest in Syria all inspired the emirs of the 
Mesopotamian towns to continue the work Maudud began. 

• .Sil>! iii. 53<>. ' .Silil iii. 537 f. 
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TThc movement which ov'erthrew the I^tin states was initi<ited 
by this emir. 

Preparations for Maudud's first cam|)ai{|^n began in December 
1 109*. He was joined by U^slTsI tbn Ortok of Maridin and 
others. It was agreed to attack the town of Edessa. In the 
month following the 23rd of April the siege commenced*. 
Tancrcd of Antioch appears to have made no movement and 
the Latins of Jerusalem were Baldwin's only hope of succour. 
Their willing response was a good omen for the future. About 
the beginning of June Baldwin of Jerusalem set out in (x;rson 
for the north. He took with him 700 horsemen and 300 foot- 
soldiers and a month was spent on the road. Basil kogh and 
other Armenian chiefs joined the expedition as it advanced in 
the direction of Samsat*. The besieging army retired towards 
Harran, where it was reinforced by Tugtakin and the troops of 
Damascus^ On both sides such co>o|x;ration was something 
new. Even Tancrcd was persuaded to join the Latins with 
1500 men, and made formal acknowledgment of his obligation 
to be loyal and faithful to the common cause\ At first the 
Latins advanced and the Moslems retired. But Tancred became 
suspicious of his allies and withdrew his troops to Samsat*. 
Then Baldwin decided to provision Edessa and to escort out of 
danger those of the inhabitants who chose to leave. A multitude 
of refugees from the town and the country put themselves under 
his protection. When the Euphrates was reached there were 
only a few boats and rafts to take them across. As the>' were 
being slowly ferried over, the Turkish army charged them in the 
rear. Most of the knights were already on the further side. 
Many foot-soldiers and a large number of the unfortunate 
refugees, men, women and children, chiefly Armenians, were 

* jamacU i «o.i, Sibi iii. 5^17 (K«cucil wn>iii;ly December 1108). 
' Shawal, SilH iii. 54a 

' Mt. Va\. i. 93. 

* KfVk. iii. 596 ; cf. SiU iii. 540. 

* Mt. Ed. makes Tancred join Kaldwin on his way north ; Albcrt'» account, which 
i« fuller, puts the junction of forcci> after the Moslem retreat ; Fulcher ii. 41 i^ obscure. 
Albert relates that Italdwin of Ede^»a accused Tancred of in>tigating Maudud*s 
in%-a%ion ; Mt. Ed. chari^eH lialdwiii with having called Maudud to his help against 
Antioch. 

* Mt. Ed. i. 9i. 
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drowned or killed or taken prisoners, l^.ildwin of Edcssa was 
in the rear out of sight with 300 men. Ho was also attacked 
and the result was a second dis*ister. He narrowly escaped 
capture and a return to his Moslem pris«)n-hc»use. Hut troops 
from the main army, sent to his assistance, found him and 
escorted him safely into Edessa'. After this Haldwin of Jerusalem 
and Tancred returned home. Haldwin ravaged the Hika* as he 
marched southward-. The invasion of ICdessa had lasted about 
100 days and the whole province had suflered greatly*. 

Six years previously the defeat of the Latins in Kdessa had 
encouraged Rudwan to commence hostilities with AnticKh. In 
[ 1 10 he gras|X^d eagerly at what seemed a similar op|X)rtunity. 
Regardless of his treaty obligations he inv.ided Tancrcds 
tcrritor)'. He secured considerable s|)oil and made a number of 
Armenian prisoners, chiefly peasantry it may be sup|N>sed. liut 
when Tancred returned from Kdessa in perfect safety and 
Rudwan heard the news he withdrew at once to Alepix>*. The 
Latins ravaged the districts through which they passed on their 
way back, and occupied Kn-nakira, which was deserted by its 
inhabitants\ This was only a foretaste of more serious 
operations. A few miles to the west of Alepix> three fortresses. 
Artah, Atharib and Zaredna stretched in a chain from north to 
south. The security of Alep|K) dei>en(led largely on their 
preservation. Artah was already in the hands of the Latins, the 
other two were now also captured*. Atharib was first attackecP. 

* ThUlaM incident is relatctl by AIIktI. wh<»sc (^fiicrnl ncc«iun( in fullest (ki. i9-]«). 
Fulchcr ii. 41 .ind I. A. i. 1K1 mention the pnivi^ifMiin^ of Kdcvsa, Mt. tUI. i. 93 aihI 
i.A.thc flight of the refugees, Mt. FUl.aml h'ulcher their fate; Fulcher mKCM that they 
were Arinenian>. I. A. confuses the events <»f this year with those of 1 1 1 1 (acc p. 91, 
n. 1). Tyre xi. ; gives what ap|K*ars to lie his account under A.l». 1 loK. 

^ Sihl iii. 540. lie does not distinguish the cnissing of the Fuphrates hy the 
Latins un their way to Kdessa frcnn their crossing of it on their honiewani ioumey, 
and so omits all that lies lietwcen. 

* Mt. Kd. i. 9] (more proltaldy the length of the invasion than the duration of tlie 
siege uf lulessa). 

* As Kudwan liegan his movement after the disaster on the Kuphrates (Kem. iii. 
596) it doen not account in any degree for Tancred^ desertion of his allies. 

* Kem. iii. 596 f.; cf. I. A. i sHi. 

* Kem. iii. 597 f.; cf. I..\. i. 17K. 

' W'ilken and others identify this ^iege with that of (iere/. related by All»ert of .\ix 

{xi, 4j), The siege would then commeiure in Octolnrr atxi end after Christmas. Hut 

ficr€E seems to be *EzMi, which %i*as besieged next year. The date of the siege <»f 
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The tremendous strokes of Tancred's battering ram rang in the 
defenders' ears long afterwards as they told the story of the 
siege. Rudwan negotiated in vain on behalf of the strictly 
invested castle. A carrier pigeon sent by the garrison with 
news of their desperate straits alighted in the besiegers* camp 
and its message assured Tancrcd of success. An attempt to 
mine the ground beneath the tents of the besiq^crs was betrayed^ 
provisions ran short in the castle and the garrison, despairing of 
relief, accepted Tancrcd*s terms. He granted them their lives 
and liberty (between 15th December 11 10 and I3th January 
nil)'. After this success Zarcdna proved an easy prey. Its 
capture' and that of Atharib made the situation of Aleppo 
critical in the extreme. Of Atharib Ibn el-athir says that it 
" held Aleppo by the throat." Panic fell on the population of 
all the smaller towns and villages that were still dependent on 
the Moslem capital. Mambij and Halis were deserted by their 
inhabitants and burned by Tancrcd*s orders*. Rudwan sued 
for peace and by oflering a large sum of money obtaineil a truce 
which was to last until the harvest season was past*. Tancrcd 
had meantime other plans to complete. He proceeded to the 
siege and capture of the castle of Hikisrayil which Liy on the 
hills to the east of Jabala. It may be supposed that this is the 
castle which Albert of Aix names Vetula. If so the siege 
commenced about mid- February and lasted three months. 
When the destruction wrought by Tancred's engines had made 
the castle indefensible it was evacuated by its garrison. 

i'wrrtr \s October iiii (Albert \i. 4.0t A^tcr the 0|KrationK bcstdc Shaizur, ami the 
name exactly corre^imnds to a Minple tntsreadinf; of the Arabic *Ezaz. Kcm. relates 
an attack on ^Vjai at thiH ver)' time (p. 93. n. «). For the klentifkation with Atharib 
il may be arguol that Albert identifies (ierei with *'.Sarepta Sidoniorum '* and that 
other aulh<irK call Atharib ** Cerep.*' There \% however nothing improbable in the 
^u|l|ll«^iti<m that different authors should identify the^ ancient names differently. 
Sarepia is of course neither *Ezaz nor Atharib. 

' Januula ii [504]. ending 1 2th January 1 1 1 1 (Kem. iii. 598). I. A. i. 17H perhaps 
implies that the ca.stle wa<» stormed. The <late at the beginning of Albert xi. 45 refers 
rather to the siege of **Vctala'*ihan to the capture of *M;erez**as Kohricht 88, note a 
a»«vme5i. In either case however it is not the date of the capture of Atharib. 

* I.A. i. S78. It appears to have belonged previouKly to the Latins in 1 100 (Kem. 
iik^Mt). 

* I.A. i. 178, Barheb. 999. 

* I.A. i. 979, Kem. Hi. fgS, The duration of the trace \« nol ^vet\. 
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Tancrcd took possession and enforced his authority in the 
district round about*. The crops were now being g<ithercd in 
the fields round Aleppo, and Rudwan had not yet made gcKxl 
his recent promise. Tancred returned to Atharib and the 
threat of his presence at such a time secured prompt |)ayment 
and submission to fresh demands, which may be regarded as the 
penalty of Rudwan's breach of faith'. After this the I^tin 
prince proceeded once more to Shaizar. I^e began to build a 
fortress on Tell ibn Ma'shar and he was still employed in its 
construction or rebuilding when news came that Maudud had 
laid siege to Tell bashir^ (end of June). 

Maudud*s campaign in 11 10 had caused terror and dismay 
throughout Kdessa but had not materially altered the situation 
there. In Syria from the Moslem point of view afTairs were 
becoming worse; TancrecPs power grew steadily and Aleppo 
lay almost at his mercy. Some who had suffered from his 
ravages betook themselves to Bagdad and stirred up excitement 
and religious zeal by describing the situation in Syria. On 
Fridays they interrupted the preachers in the mosques and 
I clamoured that the armies of Islam should be sent against 
the Latins. There were riots which penetrated into the very 
palace of the caliph. The sultan urged his emirs to devote 
themselves to the holy war. He sent his son Mas'ud to act 
along with Maudud at the head of the army*. It was resolved 
to besiege Tell bashir. In May or June, before preparations 
were quite complete, M.iudud attacked some I^tin castles near 
Kdessa. .At Tell kurad the little garrison of 40 men surrendered 
and Maudud put them to the sword \ Some days were spent 

* The |>Ar(icuI.irs .irc fn>m AU>ert xi. 45-47. Kcm. iit. «<;(; mcntioiiN the capture 
of Rikisrayii without particulant; itft situntiim an<l the date of the Megc jufttiryits lieing 
ulenliticd ^ith Albert *ft ** Velula." Wilken Ulentil'iex ** Vetula ** with /arcilna and i% 
folSowed l>y Kugler, Albert j(Hi. and by Kohricht KH, note 3. Although the siege of 
Vctula i> related after the siege of Gerei and is actually stated at the beginning of 
ch. 45 (?in an interpolatcil Mrntencc) to have followed it, the date is clearly in the 
lieginiiing of 1 1 1 1 and therefore liefore the siege of (leret. 

' Kern. iii. 598. 

' Kcm. iii. 599 f. In Sibl*s text, iti. 54I, Tell l»ashir is obviously an error for Tell 
ibn MaShar. 

* J.A. i. 179 f., Kem. iii. 598 f. 

* Mt. Ed. i. 96, cf. Kem. iii. 599. 
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in the neif^hbourhood of Edessa^ Then Tell bashir was 
invested. Hut Maudud's army contained too many conflicting; 
elements. Discipline and harmony were unattainable. After 
45 days' the siege was broken up. It was decided to invade 
Syria and invite the co-o|3eration of Rudwan. Hut when the 
army reached Aleppo Rudwan was found to be suspicious of 
the allies and unwilling to break his recent agreement with 
Tancred. For 17 days* the Moslems encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town and ravaged the country "more cruelly 
than the Christians had done V Tugtakin of Damascus joined 
them at the head of a considerable force. His proposal that 
the army should move south and attack Trif>olis kindled fresh 
disputes. It commended itself to the Syrian Moslems. In their 
eyes the deliverance of Syria was the very raison d'etre of the 
expedition and the fall of Tripolis in 1 109 its originating cause. 
On the other hand the Mesopotamian emirs had exhausted their 
energies, they saw no more prospect of success against Triix)lis 
than against Tell bashir, and they were asked to advance 
further from their homes that others might reap an uncertain 
advantage. With the sole exception of Maudud'^ they ranged 
themselves tigainst Tugtakin's |K>licy and quickly put an end to 
the pn>sjx*cts of a continued campaign in Syria. After a hesitat- 
ing march to Ma*arat en-nu'man (beginning of September)** a 
large part of the Moslem forces returned home. Only Maudud 
and Tugtakin remained together". At the request of Abu'l- 

' Mt. Ed. i. (/>, Karheb. 300. I..\. i. 181 f. may also refer to (hi^ attack. I. A. i. 
3Mof. (*ivr» under A.H. 505 what !>> his account of Maudud's campaign of A. II. 504 
(A.li. If. 10); kohricht tyo use> it as if it were .actually an authority for 1 1 1 1 (A. 11. 505). 

' I.A. i. 2M2. AUiert \i. 38 says two months, Fulcher ii. 4,^ one month. Kcm. iii. 
599 acttully sayH one of the emirs wax hriltcd by Joscclin and that the capture of the 
C«nrii would otherw isc have been made. 

' Kero. iii. 600. * Siht iii. 542. 

^ I.A., Aialiek> ii. ^^ f., represents the breaking up of the campaign .a.'* due to 
dt<»conl lietween Maudud .iixl Tugtakin and toTugtakin'> action in making ])eace with 
lite l.atins: cf. Itarhel*. ,{00. 'Iliis is inconsistent with (he representation of other 
suHircet, including I.A.'s Kamil (cf. p. 97, n. 1), according to which there was s|)ecial 
frirn«l!»hip between Maudu«l and 'j'ugtakin. 

* Knd of Safar 505, ending 6lh Septemlnrr (Kem. iii. 601). iVccording to I.A. i. 
iMs it wa,s here that Tugtakin joinol the allies, but Kem. agrees with Siht's (juile 
explicit statement. 

* The movementa of the Moslems up (o this |>oint are cleaT\y Te\a\cv\\»^* VwCTV\. \\\. 
M^jK: I.A. i. 3H1 ff. ami Siht iu. 54 2 supply useful i>upp\cmei\lM. XVbctX x\. i>^ v\xV^ 
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*asakir ibn munkidh. emir of Shai/ar, who feared a renewal of 
Tancrcd's operations against himself, Shaizar became the 
headquarters of the Moslem army. From the time the allies 
left Aleppo* Tancred had lain watching them at Kr-ruj. He 
was joined there by lialdwin of Jerusalem and Ikrtram of 
Tripolis on the loth of September. Next day the Latins 
marched to I'^amiya and there they mustered in full force. On 
the third day they advanced towards Shaizar'. The Moslems 
were superior to the latins in mobility and avoided a pitched 
battle. On their swift horses they encircled the Latin army and 
scoured the country round about. Their opponents suffered from 
scarcity of food and forage. On the fifteenth day the skirmishing 
was more serious than usual and the Moslems held the 
advantage. On the sixteenth day, which wiis the feast of 
St Michael the archangel, the Latins retired to their own 
territory (29th September). The Moslem army then dispersed 
and Tancred's allies returned horned 

Kudwan gained nothing by his refusal to join the Moslem 
invaders this summer. Without even disjKrrsing his tro<»ps 
'iancred resumed his campaign of the previous year against the 
castles of Alcp|)o. In October he besieged *Kzaz* and would 
not accept Rudwan's offer of twenty thousand pieces of gold 
which he was willing to pay if the I^itins gave uf) their 
enterprise. Rudwan turned for help to Tugtakin*, who was still 

the dispersal of the Moslem force too e.irly (jiisl after the siege of Tell lashir). I. A. i. 
181 f, stales the excuse* which were given l»y the emir* for returning home. 

* The date of Tancrctl's arrival at Kr-ruj i'» g«»t hy adding the five days he «ailc<l 
there for the king (Fulcher ii. 43) to the 19 d.iys which the Adlowing o|ieralions 
occupied f.Mbert xi. 41). Counting hctck from the 3f;th Seplemlier this gi%'cs the 
beginning of .Septemlier, the 5th or the 61 h, and agrees ctoicly with the date f>f 
p. 91, n. 6. 

' Fulcher ii. 4.1 and Allnrrt xi. 3K-43 (with the fullest acc<nmt of the I.afin 
movements). It may l>e assumed that AII>ert's **castellum de Ciiril " is Fulcher't 
Apamia (hamiya). 

' Ttie date is from .-MlHrrt xi. 4:. There is the usual di«cre|)ancy lieiween the 
MKirces regarding which |tarty was the first to retire. It is unlikely that the latins 
would leave their territory unpr(»tecteil while the Moslems were still in force. 

* It is asuimed that All»en*s ••fierei " is •K/a/. See p. Hy, n. 7. 

* Kem.V text at this |ioint in Kecueil iii. 601 is not very clear and the translation 
doca J|Ol apytcar to be quite Ade«|uate. Two other translations may lie quotc«l for the 

take ofcomparistm : 

"H It rTugtakin] manda ii Alcp Iofm^uU vqu\uI *\ue Tait*ttVA« t«tKM««;iv i «v\^«c le 
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in Hama, and terms of alliance were arranged between the two 
emirs. But Tugtakin did not fulfil his promi.ses*. The siege of 
Tyre commenced on the 30th of November and he departed to 
southern Syria*, where his own special interests were at stake. 
*Kzaz was left to its fate. Shortly after Christmas the castle 
keep became .so ruined that it fell and brou{];ht down with it in 
its fall two nei(;hbouring towers. The assailants fought with the 
defenders hand to hand through a breach in the wall, but the 
resistance of the garrison was still .so formidable that Tancrcd 
agreed to grant them terms of surrender. The castle was given 
up to the Latins and the defenders withdrew in safety. It was 
Tancrcd*s last conquest and it does not appear to have been 
maintained long after his death. 

Next year (i 1 12) was the year of Tancred's death, probably 
in December ^ In the summer he waged war with Basil kogh 
ami captured Ka*ban. The Armenian prince died soon after 
peace was made (12th October)^ Tancred himself did not 
surxive much longer. His career coincides with the first period 
of the histor)' of the crusaders in the cast and mirrnrs its leading 
features. Along with ]^)hcmond he founded the Latin state of 
AnticKh. More than Bohcmond he determined the final extent 
and boundaries of the princedom. During the ten years of his 
rule (1 101-03. 1 104-12) he preserved and extended its territories 
in every direction. Twice he recovered the Cilician towns and 
wrested Lacxiicea from the Greeks. He made .\lep|)o tributary 
and added to his territory at its expense. He occupied the 

chateau d*Aza2. K. a%'ait ofTert a cc chef a titre ilc trihut pour Ic principautv d'Alcp 
30000 piece* d'or. «le.<* chcvaux etc. Mais T. avail rcfu^" ( I>efremery, .Melanges 
d'hi«t(»ire orientalc. i"* |iarlie, p. 64). 

•*Tancrvile >c <li>|«>ftait alor* k marcher conirc K/a/. Kctlouan jwur Ten 
dcloumcr lui offert 10000 dinars a lever mir Alep, un chcval el plu>icur« aulres 
avan!a|;c«, mais Tjincre*le rejela ae* oflfrc:! " (de .Sacy in Kohrichri Ik'itrage, 1874, 
p. 242). 

* The KecudI tran>l.ition of Kem. iii. 6o3 makc» (he hre.ich of failh on the side of 
Kn«l«an. The Arabic i^^ ain)>iguous. 

- Sibt iii. 545. 

' I. A. i. 287 ha.« joth Novemlier (8th Jumada ii 505, which might be )9ih 
No\emlicrh Mu VA. i. loj Thursday flh I>rcembcr (iSih Marert); Kulcher ii. 45 
12th Ilccemlier (the s6(h day in (he Mgn SagilUriuft;. ThcM.' daic« arc separated from 
one another by intcrvaU of exacdy one week. Albert xii. 8, <luring Advent, strictly 
cvchMiOt the first. * Mi. Ed. i. 102. 
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coast towards Triixjlis and steadily subdued the fortresses of 
the Jcbcl Ansariya. Hvcr>' )*car was marked by advance in 
some direction. While Tancrcd lived the conquerin^j spirit of 
the first crusade lived on. He never laid aside his sword nor 
rested on his laurels. It has been charged against him that he 
lacked the statesmanlike ability and foresight of Hohcniond. 
that his cnmit)' to Baldwin was a source of weakness, that he 
never attempted to occupy Alep|)o, and that his relations with 
the Armenians were not satis factor)'. The charges may be true. 
Dut now that the storm of Moslem attack was breaking over the 
Latin colonies it was a grave loss for such as Tancred to be 
taken from them. The danger of the next generation was that 
they should become mere defenders of inherited i)ossessions. 
Tancrcd was a prince<l«»m maker and would have continued to 
aim at further conquests'. 

Maudud*s third campaign, in 1112, was dircctc*d against 
Kdessa. He apfjcared before the city une.xpectedly on Kaster 
Monday, the 23rd of April. For eight or ten weeks the 
Moslems invested Baldwin's capital seeking, probably, to reduce 
it by starvation rather than by direct attack. Towards the 
conclusion of the siege Joscelin was |>ostcd in Saruj, and 
surprised a large l>ody of Maudud's horsemen who were sc*eking 
pasture in the neighbourhood (15th June). They lost their 
baggage and many of their horses, some were slain and a few 
prisoners were taken. Maudud found no op{>ortunity of 
retaliation although he s|x:nt a week in the neighbourhood of 
Saruj after this reverse. Joscelin joined Baldwin in Mdessa and 
Maudud returned to his former iK)st. The siege ended with the 
failure of an attempt to gain iidmittance to the town by the 
help of traitors. The sufferings of the inhabitants induced 
certain of them to admit the enemy to a tower which commanded 
the eastern wall. But there was only a brief struggle on the 
ramparts in the darkness before the Moslems were driven 
headlong by the impetuous valour of the Latin chiefs. The 

' Tancrcd'* career receives very i>u^e»(ivc ircatment in a Ixxtklct Uy llcrnharl 
Ku|;lcr (RtMrmnnd und TankreH, iM/>i) l>ut the faults of hiM character ami fxilicy kecin 
to be unduly emphasised. The »uildcn pause in the activity of the latins under 
Tancred's nephew and Mioccssor, Kocei' kon of Richard, is very striking. 
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inhabitants were severely punished for this act of treachery. 
Tell mauzen was captured by the retiring army*. 

In 1113 the friendship of Tugtakin and Maudud bore 
important fruit The hope long cherished by Tu^takin that 
the emirs beyond the Euphrates would come to the rescue of 
their Syrian brothers in the faith was now in a measure realised. 
Maudud devoted himself this year wholly to a Syrian campaign. 
In the beginning of May', it seems, he crossed the Euphrates. 
For six weeks his movements are a matter of conjecture. Some 
time was spent in fruitless negotiations with Rudwanl In the 
latter |)art of June Maudud and Tugtakin were encamped 
beside Salamiya and there it was decided to invade Palestine. 
The subsequent course of the campaign has been related in 
chapter l\ It was not the desire of territorial gain which 
prompted Maudud to an ex|xxiition so far from his own 
IKissessions. Like the soldiers of the first crusade he sought the 
deliverance of Jerusalem and the Holy Land, lie thus antici- 
pated by many years the aspirations of Nureddin and Saladin. 
The cause of Moslem reaction was seriously checked by his 
untimely death in September and, |xxssibly, was driven into 
a narrower channel. For a time the emirs of Mesopotamia and 
Syria waged war with one another and when the contest with 
the Latins was resumed it took the form of a struggle for the 
possession of Aleppo (ii 18-1128). 

Probably in the latter part of 1113 Joscclin ceased to be 
lord of Tell bashir. He was deprived of his fief by Baldwin of 
Edessa in consequence of a quarrel which took place between 
them. In Jerusalem king Baldwin granted him the lordship of 
Tiberias*. 

Maudud's death brought no immediate respite to Edessa. For 
the third time in ftvc successive years, its capital was besieged 
next summer by a Moslem army (i 1 14). The sultan continued 
to support the prosecution of the Latin war. The new emir of 



' Mt. VA. i. 100 f.; cf. I..\. i. 2H;. 

' V.m\ of I»hu1-kaMa 506, I. A. i. 1K8. AUicri xii. 9 cither KhouUl read .Maio 
<MadMt) for Martio or refers to the tieginning of the |>reparations for the cain{>aign. 
' Kern. iii. 60a. * Vagc 6a f. 

* Tyre xi. ai. Mt. E«l. i. 1 35 fixc^ the date aK after Tancred** death. Cf. p. 6; f. 
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Mosul, Aksonkor cl-burski*, commanded the Moslem forces. 
The investment lasted a month, from the 1 5th of May, until it 
was broken up because of the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 
Before the Moslems retired from the province they ravaged 
the country along the banks of the Euphrates and inflicted 
considerable loss. At Samsat overtures were made to them by 
the widow of Basil kogh. She placed herself under Moslem 
protection and the Latins were ex))elled from Kaisun, Mar'ash 
and Ra'ban*. 

KUburski's advancement by the sultan was viewed with 
jealousy by Ilga/.i of Maridin and he took no share |X'rsonally 
in the campaign against Edessa. Kl-burski after his return 
avenged the slight by laying waste the territory of Maridin. 
In 1115 Ilgaxi retaliated and Kl-burski was defeated in a battle 
fought towards the end of May^ The quarrel provoked the 
sultan's displeasure on both parties. Kl-burski was deprived of 
the emirate of Mosul and retired to Kahaba where he lived in 
obscurity for some years. Ilgazi fled to Syria to concert 
measures of defence with Tugtakin. who was also under 
suspicion since Maudud's assassination in Damascus. The 
immediate sequel of these events was an invasion of Syria by 
the armies of the sultan and the formation of a Syrian league in 
which Moslems and Christians unitcil to resist the invaders. 
The latins bore the brunt of the fighting, but they fought as 
the allies of Ilga/.i and Tugtakin. 

Rudwan of Alep|)o died on the loth of December 1113^ 
Power really passed into the hands of a certain Lulu el-yaya, 
who made first one and then another of Rudwan's sons nominal 
emir. The city was deplorably misgoverned and the tribute 
which the Latins exacted added to the burdens of the 

* LA. i. 300. In the AtaljckK (an earlier work) Ju>ukh lUrg immoliatcly folkm« 
MaudtKl nml KI-)Hir>ki \» passetl over. 

* Ml. VA. i. 109 and I.A. i. lyi f.; cf. liarhch. 302 ff. I. A. m.ikc^ the invcMmcnt 
of RdeKsa last two monthK ami Kome daysk (cf. liarheh. 301). l'crha|>!» thi^ was the 
whole duration of the invaj»ion. The exact date of itH commencement i^ fnim .Mt. hd. 
I.A. given I)hu*l*hijja 50K, ending t(kh .May. 

* Knd of A.11. 5of*, I.A. i. 194. 

* sK Jumada ii 507, Kem. iii. 60s ; Ibn Kh. i. 274 reacK juma<la i (the last day 
of the month). The following particiilari are from Kem. iii. 601-60H (on |»p. 604 and 
6og the Kecueil has A.U. 1115 instead of A.D. 1 1 14). 

5. C 7 
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unfortunate inhabitants. Tugtakin broke off all relations with 
Lulu who then appealed for help to the sultan. When Ilg^azi 
joined Tugtakin in the summer of 1 11 5 they decided to occupy 
Aleppo, that it might not fall into the hands of the sultan's 
army. This accomplished, it was further resolved to make 
alliance with the Latins. Roger of Antioch had completed his 
preparations in expectation of war, but gladly listened to the 
overtures which were made to him. The allies joined forces at 
Famiya in June, Roger with 2000 men, it is said, and the 
Moslems with a larger number, estimated at lo,oooV Two 
months passed before the alliance was put to the test. In the 
month of August* Hursuk of Hamadan' invaded Syria as the 
sultan's representative and chief commander. His principal 
Syrian supporters were the emirs of Homs and Shaixar. He 
was instructed to hand over his conquests to Kirkhan of Horns. 
Before the invaders reached AlepfK), Ilgazi and Tugtakin 
garnsoned the town with their tr<x)ps*. Hursuk therefore passed 
on to Hama. It yielded without much resistance and was 
occupied by Kirkhan*. A few days later the sultan's army 
advanced to Shaizar. The Latins were still in their original 
position not far away. When the enemy approached Roger 
gave orders that his soldiers should not leave the camp on any 
pretext. Bursuk vainly employed every artifice to provoke 
them to an engagement. Roger waited for the arrival of his 
allies. Baldwin of Jeru.salem, Pons of Tripolis and the con- 
federate Moslem emirs* .soon joined him and greatly increased 

* Walter i. s. The folUmtni; particulan reganling the Latins are taken from this, 
which v the fullest of the MHirccft. 

' Walter i. i. Sibi iii. 554 may he understood to agree with thi» explicit statement. 
Kulchcr ii. 51 gives June, the month of llga/.i*s arrival in Syria, 2% if it were the date 
of the arrival of the sultan's army. Alliert xii. 19 who says the inva.sion lasted 
11 week« seems also to count fiom June. I.A. i. 196 says hursuk crosse<l the 
Euphrates at Kakka about the end of May (end of A.ll. 50K) but this is exactly the 
date he gives Un llgaxi*s vict<iry over Bursuk (p. 97, n. 3). 

' I'hc rcMrmblance of his name to that of Kl-burski has led to confusion. Wilkcn 
makcik KMiur<Jii leader of this cx|>e<lition. 

* I.A. i. sv6, cf. Kem. iii. 60M. 

» SiU III. 554. Kem. iii. 60H (lo lie corrected according to iii. 757 ; Kafaniya is 
not nu*nii-»ned). 

* There is no very definite evidence regarding the return of llga/i and Jugtakin. 
Albert xii. 19 says that Tugtakin joinetl Koger along with Haldwin liut almost implies 
that he came from Damascus, which is impossible. 
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the number of his troops. It was now Hursuk's turn to hesitate 
and draw back. He scorns to have invested l^isn cl-akrad', but 
the Latins were ignorant of his position and supposed that he 
had started home. In their uncertainty they attacked Kl-jisr, 
which had recently been captured from them, and burned its 
suburbs. Still the hostile anny did not apfxsar, and the purpose 
of the allies seemed to be accomplished. Tugtakin marched 
towards Damascus, saying that he feared attack in that 
direction-. The Latins dis|x;rsed their forces. 

Hut Bursuk was still in Syria. With alarming swiftness he 
descended on Kafr tab, which was captured and destroyed on 
the 3rd Af September*. Then he advanced to Ma'arat en-nu'man. 
For a whc»lc week the districts round lay at the mercy of 
his plundering bands. Hut his forces lacked coherence, like 
every Mesopotamian army com|)osed of miscellaneous levies. 
The emirs were weary of the campaign and began to return 
homc^ Part of the army was sent to occupy Huza*a and 
Hursuk himself moved towards .AlcpjK)*. After the morning 
march on the 14th of September preparations were made to 
encamp at Danith el-bakl*. No precautions had been taken to 
guard against surprise and in the confusion of arrival at the 
camping ground the Moslems were set u|>on by the latins of 
Antioch and Kdessa. 

Walter, chancellor of Antioch, has left a full account of the 
Latin movements. When Roger heard that Kursuk had 
captured Kafr tab and was laying waste the country round Ma*ara 
he and Baldwin summoned such troops as were av.iilable for 
immediate action. They met at Kr-ruj. On Sunday the 1 2th 
of September^ Walter tells us, the patriarch addressed the army 

' Kcm. iii. 609; AIl)crt xii. 19 ** versus civitatein Mal.itin.im in montana.*' 

* Sil>t lit. ^Kji, Perhaps he wax afraid of the movements of Hursuk\ army. Albert 
also s.iy» that at the time of the h.ittle of Danith a section of liursuk's army was 
attackc<I by Tu(;takin in the nxion of ** Camutla * near the **ca!«tnim Malbech." 

* Friday 13th Ratti* ii (Ou^ama 105). 

* SitH iii. 555. lie and I.A. mention that jealou'ty of Kirkhan wan prevalent 
amon(*st them. 

* Kem. iii. 609 f., I.A. i. 197 f. Walter says that while at Ma'ara Bursuk made 
preparations to besiege Zaredrau 

* I.A. i. 197 f. So Walter i. 4. 'Sn valle Sarmiii." 

* Tyre xi. 15 gives this as the date when the Latins met at Kr-ruj. Walter is the 
pn'ncipttl authority Mt ibis point. I.A. i. S97 f. gives a clear acc«nint o( ihc battle. 

1—* 
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'* plainly and openly, in a manner pleasing to God rather than 
to man. He did not ignore their faults nor the features in their 
conduct which he knew to be contrary to God*s will; but by 
argument, entreaty and rebuke he taught them as a father those 
things which they should avoid and those things which they 
should follow." Next day the Latins encamped at Hab. On 
the day following as they approached their next camping ground 
a scout brought word that the Moslems were there already in 
the very act of pitching their tents. It was the festival of the 
elevation of the cross and therefore a day of happy omen. 
The bishop of Jabala carried the cross up and down the ranks, 
the soldiers knelt before it three times in reverence, and having 
thus commended themselves to God they mounted their horses. 

When the Latins swept down on the Moslem tents only the 
baggage animals and the servants were there. Hursuk's troops 
straggled up in detachments and were defeated as they arrived. 
Hursuk attempted to rally his men on the slope of a neigh- 
bouring hill, but finding that success was ho{x:lcss, he saved 
himself by flight. The Latins secured much plunder. No 
doubt the spoil and the prisoners of the recent canii)aign were 
for the most fiart recovered (14th September 11 15)'. Roger 
remained on the field for two or three days'* dividing the spoil. 
He was received in Antioch with much enthusiasm and publicly 
gave thanks to God for his great victory in the church of 
St Peter. Kafr tab and Ma'ara were rebuilt by the Latins. 

The })eculiar situation of 1 1 15 did not continue. Ilgazi and 
Tugtakin both effected their reconciliation with the sultan. 
They had not compromised themselves unduly by their cautious 
movements in the recent campaign and Roger's victory at 
Danith was a warning to the Moslems to close their ranks. 
But the prosecution of the Holy War was not immediately 
resumed. In 1116 and 1117 the Latins were free to follow 

* The <lay of the elevation of the cro»* (Walter and Alltert). The date in Fuicher 
ii. 5], according to which three nights in the constellation of Virgo were still to follow, 
agrees exactly with this, so that Kecueil iii. 431,1 3th September, is inaccurate. OuMima 
105, Tuesday sj(rd Kabi' ii, calendar daie 1 «th September, gives the »ame date. So 
potsibly Kem. iii. 609 a1»o, although Tueiday 10th Rabi* ii may easily contain a 
textval error; in any case Kecueil 33rd September is incorrect. 

■ Walter, Ihrre d«/»; T/rc xi. 15, btdtM, 
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what policy they chose. It was a favourable opportunity for 
attack on Aleppo. But Roger or his counsellors lacked 
initiative*. During the four years which followed Tancred*s 
death (1113-16) there were no hostilities between Antioch and 
AleppK). Kven the victory at Danith produced no change of 
policy. In 1117 Roger played the part of protector to Aleppo. 
Friendly relations were not altogether broken off until the 
following year. 

Baldwin of Kdessa spent the interval in dealing with the 
position of the Armenians on his western border. After a 
prolonged and bitter struggle the princedom founded by Basil 
kogh was completely destroyed and its principal towns were 
restored to the jurisdiction of Kdessa". Pons of Tripolis seems 
to have carried on an active warfare with the Moslems, but 
his operations were on a minor scale. When Tugtakin visited 
Bagdad in the spring of 1116 he gave as a reason for the 
shortness of his visit the danger to which his territories were 
exposed^ Perhaps his relations with Trijiolis caused him most 
anxiety. In the autumn of 11 15 Pons captured Rafaniya and 
its I^tin garrison became the scourge of the country round ; 
it was recaptured however within a month*. In the early 
summer of 1116 I'ons invaded the Bika* and jx)stcd himself at 
•Ain jar. He was immediately attacked and repulsed by the 
troops of Damascus*. In 1 1 17 the same kind of border warfare 
was continued*. 

* Prcviou!* lo 1 1 15 Ki>j;cr''» only ^harc in the M«»n|imu war, as prince of Antioch, 
was hin cxpc<lition to as!>i.Hl liiMwin of jcrusnicm (Mimnicr f»f ti i.0« 

* Mt. K<1. i. ii6tV. \^vcy* p.1^ticular^. Mnr'aOt alv> w.ts sci/c<i fnim it.<« (jteck 
governor (in i. i iM for Rccucil ** liocmon(r'rca«l l(.ililwin). I'akrail was now deprived 
of ht» |iosM*tsions (i. 1 17). 

* Siht iii. 556. Particular^ of (he visit are i^iven hy Sil>( iii. 557 f. <|Uftling llm 
el-kalan.isi ; the date Dhu*l-ka*fia 509, emlini; 15th April 1116, by I. A. i. j|00. 

* I. A. i. S9Mf. (jumaiia ii 509); cf. llm el'kal.tnnM in .SiU iii. 557. Kem. iii. 
60H fhouUl contain no mention of Kafaniya (see p. 98, n. 5). 

* Siht gives a duplicate account of this invasion: one in continuation of the hi>t<»ry 
of Tu|i^akin*s visit to Bagdad, iii. 557, the other in it<( chronological |H>sition under 
A.H. 510 from llm cl-kalanasi, iii. 559. The former shows the date wa« in upring or 
early summer. The I^tin leader is wrongly given as Bertram. 

* The suburbs of Hama were attacke<l on the night of the 16th of June, when 
there was a total eclipse of the moon (I. A. i. .^09). The ni^ht of 14th Safar 511, 
/7th June, according to our reckoning is the night of the 16th ; Kecueil wrongly 

ijth June, When JfigtMn attacked l.lom^ a Latin movement caused his retreat. 
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The years 11 17 and 1118 were momentous years in the 
history of Aleppa Early in in 7 Lulu cl-yaya ^^s assassi- 
nated*. El-hurski of Rahaba and Ilgazi of Maridin were two of 
several candidates for the vacant emirate. Ilgazi was actually 
in possession of the city for a short time. But his position was 
untenable owing to the distrust of the populace and the in- 
adequacy of the revenues which were available. El-burski was 
refused admission when he advanced to the gates with his 
supporter Tugtakin. He was menaced by the Latins of Antioch 
and retired. Ilgazi had also suffered from their attacks. Roger 
received the fortress of El-kubba and other concessions in return 
lor his ser\*ices. After this the citizens welcomed Kirkhan of 
Horns as their protector and l*ugtakin ravaged the territories of 
Horns in consequence'. The situation awakened the Latins to 
their opportunity. The depredations of the garrison of EUkubba 
and the harshness with which the Latin dues were exacted 
brought matters to a crisis'. Roger was resolved to make war 
on the Moslem city. 

In the spring of 1118 the Moslem castle of Halatunus, on the 
hills to the cast of I^odicca, was captured by the Latins after 
a siege which lasted from the 22nd of April to the Sth of May*. 
Roger and his ally Leo, an Armenian ruler in Cilicia. then laid 
siege to 'Kzaz, which had been regained by the Moslems shortly 
after Tancred's death*. It lay somewhat north of Aleppo on 
the road between Antioch and Tell bashir. The citizens of 
Aleppo in great alarm sent for help to Tugtakin, but found him 
completely occupietl in the hostilities which followed the death 



* Kcm. iii. 610 not long before the emi of a. II. 510 (emiing 4th May 1117). This 
explains I.A.*s tlatement (i. 308 f.) th.nt authorities vary lietween 510 ami 511. 

' Kem. iii. fnofT. 

* Kem. iii. 613 f. 

* Iterchem, In<tcrip. 494 (where the position of the castle is (letermined). 
Accnnling to Coil.aral). Quatrenicre(Kugler, Koemuml 77, note 68) Roger previous to 
this (in A.H. 511, ending ij^rd April 11 18) also captured l.li^n el*markah near Hanyas 
(Balanyas) »ouih of Jaliala. Ijiter, however, this was still a Moslem Mronghokl 
(chap. Ill, p. 148, n. 1). 

* There b no record of its recapture. It was however in Moslem hands in 
Novemlier 1114 (Kem. iii. 608) and possibly was gained in 1113 after Tancred*s 
death. Regarding the blank in the record of Maudiid*s movements in May-June 1113 
tec page 96* 
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of Baldwin I of Jcrusalcm^ Il^azi of M arid in was then invited 
to occupy and protect the town. He came at once but without 
sufficient troops to justify his attackinf^ the Latin army. He 
offered Roger a large sum of money on condition that he would 
raise the siege, but his offer was rejected. The garrison of *Kzaz 
then made terms for itself and surrendered the castle, llgazi 
purchased a general truce by further concessions. Arrears of 
tribute, due for four months, were paid and the fortress of Herak 
and some territory in the neighbourhood of Aleppo was surren- 
dered. Time was needed for warlike preparations. Ilgtizi had 
a conference with Tugtakin of Damascus and arranged to co- 
operate with him in the following summer. Then he returned to 
Maridin to collect his forces. The sultan Mohammed was dead, 
having died on the i8th of April of this year( 1 1 18)«, but his son 
and successor Mahmud gave every sup|x>rt to Ilgazi's plans. 

In 1 1 19 llgazi s power to assist Aleppo was put to a decisive 
test. The danger of the city was now e.vlreme. The latins 
ravaged what territory it still possessed and captured Huza'a, to 
the east towards the Kuphratcs^ The unfortunate Alepins 
urged llgazi not to delay his march to their assistance. He 
reached Aleppo in the first days of June*, having ravaged the 
fields of Tell bashir on the way. Roger sent for help to Tri|X)lis 
and Jerusalem. In the previous year Baldwin of Kdessa had 
become king of Jerusalem. Both Pons and he promiscfi their 
help. But meantime llgazi's movements disturbed the defenders 
of the Latin castles and the owners of the lands he ravaged, and 
they prevailed on Roger to take the field alone. His army 
consi.sted of 700 knights and 3000 foot-sold iers\ He took up 

* Kem, iii. 614 gives hi<« defeat l>y josceliii a» (he rcn<Min of hi% not hclpinf; Alcfipo. 
The reference may )>e lo HtiriN defeat (ch.np. I. p. 67). Uut the Me|;e of 'Kxai 
pmliably iHf^n earlier in the Mimnier. when Tu)>takin w.ih in AM:alnn. although Kem. 
makes it commence after joscclin's victory. 

^ 'Phursilay 34th I)hii*l*hijj.i 511 (I. A. i. .)0.{. Kecucil wrongly 17th April). 
' I. A. i. .^sj. Within two ycart or lew it wa!» .ngain in Mr>slcm hands (t. .141)* 

* Kml of Safar 51.), Kem. iii. 616. During the h.irve^t seaMm, previ(Mi% to the 
Latin invasion, there wa« a truce for ffHir m<»nth« (liarhih. 306). f*os«.il>ly this was in 
continuation of that arranged by llgazi in 1118. 

* Tht numberK from Walter, who again ha« a full description r>f these events. 
Kem. iii. 616 IT. also gives a full account. .Sibt h.is a double narrative (iii. 560 ami 

Jf6i), In the second the Kccueil cilitor conjectures that an attack «>n Artah is 
reftmd lo. The lowest cttimate of Ilgaxi's army is 7000 men (liarheb. 306). 
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an unfavourable position at Balat, near Atharib, in a valley 
among the hills (20th June)^ Ilgazi hesitated to make an 
attack before he was joined by Tugtakin. Finally however 
the impatience of his troops prevailed and he moved his 
position towards the Latin camp (27th June). The interval 
had given him time to mature his plans. On the morning of 
the 28th* he made his attack. The Latins had not realised how 
vulnerable their position was and were taken in a measure by 
surprise. They believed that the Moslem army lay in the 
direction of Atharib where there had been skirmishing the day 
before. Hut Ilgazi's troops poured into the valley from three 
sides at once'. Roger sent a detachment to hold off one of 
these divisions and drew up his main force beside the tents 
of his encampment The battle was soon over. Almost at the 
first shock Roger's left wing broke and carried the right back in 
confusion with it. A dust-storm swept across the field of battle 
and completed the discomfiture of the Latins. The detachment 
at the entrance of the valley saved itself by flight. Roger was 
slain and 70 of his knights were captured*. The Moslems were 
jubilant over their victory. Ilgazi. it seems, permitted and 
cncouragetl the most cruel treatment of the inferior captives, who 
numbered about 500*. 15ut he did not follow up his victory to 
any pur|K>sc. He allowed his forces to scatter in the accom- 
plishment of minor undertakings. The Latins were terrified by 
the bands which scoured the country, but their fear was greater 
than their danger. Haldwin and Pons quickly ap{)eared on the 
scene. Ilgazi sent troops to op|x)se their march but these were 
repulsed in the neighbourhood of Jabala. After this the Moslem 
raiders retired from the neighbourhood of Antioch to which they 
had advanced. Haldwin and Tons did not immediately take 
the aggressive. They were content at first to restore confidence 

* Kriday 9ih KaUi' i, Kcm. iii. 617. 

' The ilaiCN arc from Kern. iii. 617 f. Mt. Ed. i. 13,) ha^ apparently the same 
date for the li.ittlc. In I.A. i. j{i5 the middle of Kabi* i is given too definitely by 
the French translation a» 36th June. 

' I.A. i. 314. Similarly Kem. and Walter (**ex iribus partibus triplici hello*'). 

* I.A. i. .{34* 

* Walter li. 8 (cf. 17-iH). Kem. iii. 631 says that the men of rank were rannomed 
and that aliout 30 |Kt!K>ner}i who were dcMtituic of means wctc txcoxVtA. 
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in the princedom. Bohcmond's son, liohemond 1 1 , was Roger's 
prospective heir. But he was a boy only 1 1 years old and still in 
France. So Baldwin himself was ap(x>intcd rc^^ent and thus an 
important step was taken in the unification of the Latin power. 
For seven years the kinjj of Jerusalem commanded the united 
armies of the Syrian Latins. Their battleground was northern 
Syria and the question to be decided was the fate of .Aleppo. 

Ilgazi, it seems, was prevented from taking the field for three 
weeks by fever (July)'. After his recovery, havinjj been joined 
by Tuj^takin of Damascus, he laid sie^^e to Atharib (be^pnnin);^ 
of Auj^st). I lere, as elsewhere, the <jarrison had been weakened 
in order to add to the .streng^th of the army in the field. The 
Moslems were fortunate \n gaining; a speedy success, for the 
castle surrendered while Baldwin was on the march to its relief. 
When the king received news of this fresh disaster he posted 
himself at Danith. His camp numbercil 200 tents'. The castle 
of Zaredna capitulated that very day (13th .•\ugust)^ Tidings 
reached the king at night and he made his final pre|>arations for 
battle before he slept. All day his troops had been harassed by 
Moslem skirmishers ; in the evening the enemy were joined by 
Ilgazi himself. The battle next day ( 14th .August)* was confusing 
in its character and indefinite in its results ; both sides sustained 
severe loss; part of each army was rouicfl and part victorimis. But 
the substantial fruits of victory remained with Baldwin. Ilgazi 
retired to AlepjKi. his allies dis|x:rsed and he himself returned 
to Maridin to gather fresh forces*, lialclwin claimefl victor)' by 
collecting his forces and occupying the field of battle on tlic 
following day. Having no further op|K>sition to encounter in the 
o|)en field he commenced a cam(>aign against the neighbr>uring 
Moslem strongholds. Most of the places named in the list of 



* (>u«aina 117, Araliic icKt MS. The fever w.nH hntu^hl on by excessive ilrinking; 
cf. Walter ii. 9 ** po(ationibui» intentUA.** 

* Kem. iii. 6to. 

* Kem. iii. 6to with which Walter ii. 16 a{«roo>. 

* The vigil of the iV»Miin|)tion (Walter ii. 16 and Tyre xii. it). Kem. iii. 6to 
doen not give the date of the iMttle although he |>crha|>s implies that it wa« on the Hay 
after the Avrremler of Xaredna. Mt. Kd. (according to Kccucil i. 1 14)1 gives August 16th. 
Fttlcher*s date teems to be equivalent to August 19th (iii. 5). 

' Hefort the end of Jamada i 51 j, emiing Mth .Septemlier (Kem. iii. 631). 
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captures which he made' were Latin possessions and so must 
recently have been lost. Hut as neither Atharib nor Zaredna 
were recovered Il^azi had (;ood cause to be satisfied with the 
fruits of his first campaign. He had loosened the strong hand 
from the throat of Aleppo and had gained a Moslem victory 
with which only one or two others could compare as yet in all 
the history of the struggle with the Latins. 

During Baldwin's campaign after the battle of Danith he 
was joined by Joscclin of Tiberias*. Previous to 11 13 Joscelin 
had been lord of Tell bashir». Baldwin now conferred on him 
the lordship of the whole county of Edcssa. There was need 
for such a bold leader on the northern borders, and since 
Baldwin's accession to the kingdom of Jerusalem he and Joscclin 
were again friends. Ilgazi's first movements in 11 20 were in 
Joscelin's new territcirics. He commenced operations in the 
month of May. After four days s|x:nt in the neighbourhood of 
Edessa he crossed the Euphrates (26th May)* and ravaged the 
country between Tell bashir and Kaisun. Joscelin attacked 
the Moslems with some success but did not prevent them from 
entering the territories of Antioch. Passing by 'Ezaz, Ilgazi 
advanced on the town of Antioch. After a day spent in the 
vicinity he retired towards Kinnesrin. These fruitless move- 
ments produced discontent amongst his troops. There was not 
sufficient plunder to satisfy their wants and gratify their expec- 
tations and Ilgazi had no money to silence their murmurs. His 
Turkish horsemen began to melt away and only the arrival of 
Tugtakin with reinforcements enabled him to keep the field. 
When the latins marched out from Antioch under the leader- 
ship of Baldwin the Moslems hung closely on the fianks of the 



' Kafr riiinn. K.ifr lah, Sarmin, M.i*.ira! niesrin (Kcm. iii. 612 f.). Sarmin is not 
namcil amon); the placet assigned !«> ihc I^itins by treaty in 1 1 10 (Kem. iii. 625) but 
it isumler 1121 (Kem. iii. 617). Fulcher iii. 7 says the king remained a conMderable 
tiDH: in AntitKh. 

* Kem. iii. 62.^ Tyre xii. 9 referring to Joscelin in ihc beginning of 1 1 19 speaks 
of him as ruler of Kdessa but this is inaccurate. Mt. Ed. i. 125 dates Joscelin's 
restoration to E<lessa amio armen, 568, which commences 10th February 1119. 

* pp. 70 and 96. 

* 25lh .Safar 514. Kem. iii. 623. Particulars of these movements in Mt. E<b 
i. ii6f. 
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advancing column and made it difficult for the soldiers to obtain 
food and water. Hut Baldwin kept his men in close order and 
they resisted every temptation to break their ranks. They 
reached Ma'arat mesrin in safety and only one day later the 
Moslems retired to Aleppo'. Having thus cleared the country 
the Latins returned to Antioch. Peace was made until March 
of the following year'. All this took place before the end of 
June. In the same month Ilgazi destroyed Zaredna that it 
might not fall into the hands of the cnemyV 

Joscelin, it appears, did not consider himself bound by the 
truce which Haldwin had made. Marly in 1121 he cruelly 
raided the district of Kl-ahass* and later the district in the 

• • • 

neighbourhood of Huza'a. Ilgazi's governor in Aleppo was 
obliged to make separate terms with him. About the same 
time the territor>- of Shaizar was attacked by the I^itins of 
Antioch and its emir bought a short truce by a payment of 
money*. When the truce with Alcp|K) expired the attcicks on 
its territory* were resumed. Atharib was twice attacked with a 
month's inter\'al between, and Aleppo itself was menaced*. 
Affairs in Maridin detained Ilgazi in the east and he sent orders 
that |)eace should be made on whatever terms the Latins 
demanded. In 1120 the Latin title to some of the districts 
taken from them in 1 1 19 had been acknowledged ; now further 
concessions were made. It was even arrant:ed that thev should 
have possession of Atharib, but the garrison refused to hand it 
over. Not long afterwards Ilgazi's son Sulaiman, governor of 
Aleppo, revolted against his father. The latins utilised their 
opportunity to re-occupy and fortify Zaredna ( August -September 
1 121). Several less imfX)rtant castles which the Moslems held 
were invested and also captured. .After three days attack on 



* l.A. i. .^.^1. Kor lh(r«c cvent!« mtc Kcm. iii. ^J.^ff. 

* Kiui of A.ll. 514. Kcm. iii. 635. 
' Kfthi* i «i4. Kern. iii. 6s«. 

* Shawal 514. cnfling iiM January iiti, Kcm. iii. A26. 

* Kern. iii. 6s6. 

* ThiKlai^t event falls in Kalii* ii jojt. comnwrncini; lyth June iiti (Krm. iii. 6s;). 
DaMwin led the expedition ami piiMiibly had licen in Antioch Mnce the prece<ling 
year. In the lieginning of July he was back in Jeni>alcm (Fuicher iii. 10 ; cf. Kent. 

iii, 6t8 which xa/s he was not in Antioch when |ieace wat conclude«l). 
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Atharib Baldwin returned to Antioch. News of these occurrences 
brought Ilgar.i back to Syria. Sulaiman submitted to him and 
he entered Aleppo on the 13th of November. He remained in 
Syria four months. Durin^^ that time a temporary peace was 
made with the Latins and the lands which had been theirs when 
they held Atharib and Zaredna were again surrendered to 
them *. 

Ilgazi returned to Syria at the end of June 1 122 in order to 
resume the I^tin war. He was accompanied by his nephew Nur 
ed-daula Halak and was joined again by Tugtakin. Zaredna 
was besieged on the 27th of July. Baldwin was in Tri|X)lis 
enforcing his authority as Tons' overlord. When he approached 
at the head of a relief force. Ilgazi withdrew from the castle. 
The siege had lasted onl)' a fortnight. The Ijitins avoided 
battle with Ilgazi and a number of indecisive movements 
followed. Finally the illness which resulted in llgazi's death 
attacked him. and in consequence the Moslem army broke up. 
Ilgazi withdrew to AlcpjX) and Tugtakin to Damascus-. Halak's 
emirate was near Malatiya and he also started homewards. On 
the way a piece of great giKnl fortune bcfcl him. He was 
pursued and overtaken by Joscelin. Halak's force was superior' 
and besides he was |)ostcd in a s|K>t guarded by marshes. It 
was folly for the I^itins to attack him in these circumstances, 
but they did so. Their horses sank in the mire, the arrows of 
the enemy rained u|)on them and their only safety lay in flight. 
Joscelin was taken jirisoner and from 25 to 60 of his companions 
with him (13th September)*. Halak shut up his prisoners in 
the castle of Khartbart. By his fortunate capture he marked 
himself out as the successor of his dying uncle, Ilgazi ibn Ortok. 

' Kern. iii. ^25-6^U' 

* Kcm. ill. A\i AT. .in«l Fulchcr iii. 1 1. Tyre xii. 14 run* togclhcr Ilj^.i/i'* cafnpai|;ns 
of 1 1 20, 1121 an<l 1 1 3 ) in a chapter which Mands iKtwcen a n.irrative of the year 1 1 k) 
(xii. 13) ami one of 1121 (xii. 16). 

* Mt. E4I. gives jcMcelin 100 men ami Halak Moo; I. A. fays Italak ha<I only 400. 

* The (late ami princi^ml detaiK from Mt. KH. i. i.^i f.; he puts the numlicr of 
pri^wmerft at 25, Kern. iii. 6.14 at 60. I.A.'ii account, i. .^44, .igrees with Mt. K<l. hut 
i% under A.M. 515 instead of a. 11. 516 and relates alM an earlier hrief attack of Balak's 
on EdeMUi. Kern. iii. 6j|,^f. i^ayt the fight tfw>k place near Samj, which \% not 
pmhahle ; hi* date 't% Rajah 516. Harheb. jioRf. relateii Jo<<celin*9 capture twice, 
under different years but supports the day of the month given by Ml. lljd. 
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ll^^azi lay ill for six weeks in AlepjK). Having; recovered a 
little he attempted to return to Maridin but died on the way 
(3rd November 1 122). His jjovernment of Alep|x> (1 1 18-1 122) 
marks an important sta^c in the history of the Latin war. 
Hein(; ruler of both Maridin and Alepfx) he drew the relations 
between Syria and Mesopotamia much closer than Maudud had 
left them. The capital of northern Syria in the hands of a 
Meso)x>tamian emir was no lon'^er isolated and de|)endcnt on 
the haxard of chance alliances. ll|;azi*s career itself proved the 
advantage of its new relations. The I^tin occupation of the 
country received its first rude sh«K:k from the blows which he 
delivered. A new hope and the promise of a better future 
dawned on the inhabitants of Aleppo. 

Baldwin heard the news of Joscelin's capture at Tripi>lis on 
his way home', and returned at once to Antioch. The season 
did not i>ermit of serious operations, but throughout the winter 
and especially after Ilgazi's death the I^itins made con.stant 
attacks on the territory of Aleppo^*. The governor for the time 
was Hadr ed-daula, also a nephew of Ilgazi. On the 9th of 
April (1123) he surrendered Atharib and made peace with the 
Latins. Forthwith Haldwin set out to attack Halak, who was 
besieging the castle of Karkar. Once more the Moslems 
gained a notable success (18th April)'. Haldwin was surprised, 
taken captive and imprisoned along with Joscelin in Khartbart. 
After the capture of Karkar. a week later, Halak set out for 
Syria to secure Aleppo. The town was captured, after a brief 
resistance, on the 26th of June^ and the citadel surrendered 
three days later. Halak strengthened his position by marrying 
one of Rudwan's daughters. Marran had been occupied earlier 
in the month*. 

' Fulchcr iti. 1 1 (loc« not Ma(c the cause* *i( naWlwin's return to Antioch (** orto 
negtitio**) but the date leavers no douht on the matter. Tyre xii. 17 relate^ this second 
vi>it to Anti<Kh immc«li«tely after hi^ account of the (|uarrel with Ponx, innitting the 
campaign againnt ll(^i (cf. p. loH, n. 3). 

' Kem. iii. 63.1 and 6J4 f. 

* .Mt. Kd. i. iji,| (the 4lh day after V^aster). l».irhcl». 30K (\Ve«lneMlay in EaMer 
week); cf. Kem. iii. 6jjj, where Wetlnevlay Myth Safar 517 (318th Apnl) ta 
apparently the dale of ltaklwin'« parting on hi^ ex^ntlition. 

* Kem. iii. 636, Tue^lay ist Jiimaila i 517, calemiar date S7th June. 

* Habi* n which cooimences lylh May. 
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Balak showed both energy and judgment in resuming at 
once the Latin war. He besieged and captured Kl-bara and 
then attacked Kafr tab. While so engaged news reached him 
(6th August)* that his prisoners, the Latin princes, had escaped. 
In fact a band of some fifteen Armenians*, in disguise and poorly 
dressed, having gained admission to Khartbart on some pretcxt^ 
had killed the soldiers of the guard and liberated the prisoners 
from the tower in which they were confined. Rescuers and 
rescued were then joined by those of the inhabitants who were 
Christians and the citadel was captured. Baldwin decided to 
remain in Khartbart while Joscelin went to Jerusalem for 
assistance. But Balak acted more swiftly than his opponents. 
In a fortnight* he appeared before the walls; on the 16th of 
September* the defenders were overpowered. The heroic 
rescuers and many of the Latins were put to death. Baldwin 
was again a prisoner. 

When Joscelin learned that Khartbart had been captured he 
employed the troops he had raised in cruelly wasting the country 
round Alepjx). Kven trees were cut down and graves profaned. 
In retaliation, about this time, the kadi of Alep|jo transformed 
the cathedral and two other churches into mosques. Two 
churches still remained for the use of the Christian inhabitants. 
Joscelin's army dispersed shortly after the 23rd of October^ but 
afterwards in November and still later he and the troops of 
Edessa continued to raid and harry the country". 

About the middle of January (1124) Balak returned to 
Aleppo. Along with Tugtakin and El-burski, he attempted to 
capture *Ezaz but was defeated and repulsed by a relieving force. 

* Kcm. iii. 637, Tuesday lath jumatia ii, calendar date 7th August. Fulcher iii. 
13 |)uts the escape about the middle of AugU!»t ; that may be the dale when the news 
reached Jerusalem. 

' In Fulcher hi. aj (Tyre xii. 18) the number is 50 (?text). Mt. Kd. i. 133 has 
fifteen and it is easier to un<ier»tand how the smaller number might gain admission 
to the town. 

* Mt. Kd. says ihey pretended to have grievances which they desired to have 
ffcdresscd. So Kulchcr iii. 13, who speaks of them as merchants or petUars. Tyre xii. 
18 says they were either monks or pedlars. 

* Mt. Kd. i. 135. * 33rd Kajab, Kern. iii. 637. 

* Tnesday ist Kamaiian, Kem. iii. 638. 
^ Kcm. iii. 639 f. 
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Later he began to prepare for an attack on Tell bashir and 
invited Hassan emir of Mambij to c<>-o|x;ratc with him (April)'. 
Hassan refused and was arrested, and Halak laid sicf]^ to 
Mambij, which was defended by the emir's brother. In response 
to an ap()eal for help Joscelin attempted to raise the siege. 
On the 5th of May' Halak the victorious, as he was called, 
repulsed the latins and so won his last victory. While 
directing the attack on Mambij ne.\t day he was fatally wounded 
by an arrow from the ramparts. **This is death for all Moslems/* 
he is reported to have said, as he pulled out the arrow from the 
wound ^ It was indeed a serious blow to the Moslem cause, 
as events quickly showed. Halak's successor in Alep|x> was 
Timurtash, Ilgazi's son, who proved quite incom]x:tent. He 
committed a serious error to begin with, when he releaseti 
Baldwin of Jerusalem. On the 24th of June* it w«is arranged 
that the king should pay a ransom for his liberty and surrender, 
also, the fortress of *l'>-az\ Two months passed, during which 
certain hostages were given up and part payment of the ransom 
was made. Then Baldwin was released (<>n the 29th of August)*. 
No sooner did he reach .Antioch than he announced that he did 
not intend to keep his promise (6ih Sej)tember)^ The patriarch 
absolved him from his oath and bade him not keep faith with 
in6dels. He allied himself with a rival of Timurtash, Dubais 
ibn Sadaka, and put an end to troublesome arguments by 
leading his forces against Alepjx) (28th Seplember)\ The 

' S.ifar 51R, cn«ls i;ili April, Kcni. iii. 641. 

* Monday iHth Kal»i* i 518, Kem. iii. 641 ; Mt. Kd., acc(»r<ling tu Kccucil i. 1 jM, 
hx> two dales which do n«>t harmonise (4(h May and loih S.ihmi). 

* Kcm. iii. 641. Fulcher iii. .{i ri|;h(ly ^ivc^ the date of the liaiile .i<« M.iy 5th, 
Init he wa)t informed th.it the Mo>lemN were defeate«l aiifi Halak killett in Itattle. 
Joscehn stent to Aniioch, Trifiolifi and Jerusalem what he lielieved wa.s Halak's head. 

* loth jumada t, calendar date Sflh June, Kem. iii. 643. The earlier date in iii. 
644 (WedneMiay. 4th Jumada i) m.iy Ik* the date when lialdwin arrived in Shaixar to 
C(»ndttct negt»tiattons with the emir there. 

* Kem. iii. 645. This evi«lence is more trustworthy than that in the lasaat^e iii. 
643 where Atharib, /aredna, Kl*jisr and Kafr tab are also named. 

* Fri<lay 17th Kajab 51H, calendar ilate 30th August, Kem. iii. 644. Kulcher iii. 
38, 4th Kai. Septcmlier, aprces exactly. 

' Sfth Kajali, calendar date 7th Scplemlier, actual ilate (in accordance with ntHc 6) 
6lh September (Kem. iii. 645, Kecucd wrongly sml .Septemlier). 

' iSth ShM'hMn (Kem. iii. 645), calendar date 30th .Sc)>leml)er (cf. p. 1 1 1, n. 1). 
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Latins of Antioch encamped under the walls of the city on 
the 6th of October' and were joined by the forces of Joscelin 
and Dubais. There were 300 tents in the besiegers' camp 
and one- third of the troops were Moslems. The attack and 
defence were exceptionally bitter. The town was reduced to 
the utmost extremity by the scarcity of provisions and the 
prevalence of disease. The inhabitants were forced to use dogs 
and carcasses for their food. Timurtash was in Maridin and 
gave scant attention to the entreaties of the deputies who 
implored his assistance'. Fortunately their next api>eal was 
directed to one of a different stamp. Aksonkor el-burski was 
recovering the position of which he had been deprived by the 
prcd<jminancc of the Orloks for so many years. Since May 
1 121' he had been ruler of Mosul, for the second time. Me 
readily promised his help and quickly made his preparations. 
He reached Aleppo after nightfall on Thursday the 29th of 
January ( i 125)*. The besiegers acknowledged their discomfiture 
by beating a hasty retreat. So ended the only regular siege of 
Aleppo which the Latins ever undertook. It lasted four 
months and was the climax of the danger to which the city had 
been exposed for many years. When Kl-burski arrived the last 
extremity had been reached. The walls were manned by men 
who rose from sick beds when the enemy attacked. Aleppo 
was saved by the successor of Maudud and the army of Mosul. 
About the middle of March* the emir of Shaizar handed over to 
El-burski the Latin hostages who were in his possession. They 
included a daughter of Haldwin and a son of Joscelin. After 
this Haldwin lingered in Antioch no longer. He had been 

' Kcm. ill. 645 here gives the Christian date ami rightly calls it a Montlay. His 
CfffreNpniMling Moslem date is however 16th Sha'lan 51H, calendar dale 8th October, 
two day« later. Although acconling to the Neiaorian calendar that would be the 6th 
of Octolier (Kecueil editor) the day of the week is decisive against its iK'ing correct. 
<In Kecueil note U 19 octohrt di Cite vulf^ire 19 teems to be a misprint for 9). 

' One of them was Mohammed ibn liibat-allah, great gramlfather of the historian 
Kcmal etl-din. 

' l.A. i. j(4i. 

* Kem. iii. 649 (Thursday, eight days before the end of i)hu*l-hijja 51M). Fulcher 
iii. 39 gives the 30th (a Friday). He mentions that the arrival was at night. Neither 
anthonty gives Thursday night, which is got by combining their statements. 

* Kcm. iii. 651. 
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absent from Jerusalem for nearly three years and set foot in it 
again on the 3rd of April (1125)*. Some noteworthy events 
had taken place in his absence. 

During the early part of the reign of Baldwin II the situation 
in Jerusalem was similar to what it had been in the latter part 
of the reign of his predecessor. The attacks from Egypt ceased 
altogether and those of Damascus were purely incidental and 
insignificant (1119-1121)'. The assassination of Kl-afdal (5th 
December 1 121)' mcidc no immediate difTcrcnce in the policy of 
the former country. The Latins, having secured thrir |)osition, 
did not n)eantime seek to extend their borders. The Moslems, 
h.iving ascertained their opponents* strength, were disposed to 
acquiesce in the l^itin occupation. Nevertheless neither the 
Syrian Latins nor the western pilgrims enjoyed in Palestine in 
thesc.ye;irs the security of a settled country. The real situation 
is disclosed by the early history of the " poor knights of Christ," 
afterwards called the knights Templars, from their place of 
residence in the temple area at Jerusalem. The roads from 
the coast to the holy places were infested by Arabs whose de- 
predations were made easier by the Moslem inhabitants of the 
country. In these circumstances, in 1119, Hugh de Payns and 
.seven other knights vowed to devote tlieir lives to the protection 
of pilgrims and travellers in the holy land. They conformed to 
the practice of the regular orders by professing i>overty, chastity 
and obedience. When the council of Troyes formally sanctioned 
the order and gave it a rule (1128) the knights still numbered 
only nine, and no great change had taken place in the character 
and service of the order. 

From the summer of 1122 until April 1125 Haldwin was 
continuously absent from his kingdom and for a considerable 
part of that time he was a prisoner. After his capture (April 

* Fulchcr iii. 40. Kcm.'s statement rcganiinj; (he ranv>m of the hmtages ik not in 
its chmnoUtgical place (see p. 117, n. t). 

' Keganling the events of 1 1 19 sec chap. I, p. 67 f. In the l»eginninj; of July 11 ti 
Tui^akin ravaged the Latin territoncN east of the Jordan. When r»al<lwin cro%>ed 
into the IJaaran againM him (5th July) he retrcatctl and there was no regidar battle. 
The latins ca|Hureil and destroyed a .Moslem castle at Jarash (Kulcher iii. 10). I.A. 
siieaksof a success gained tiy Tugtakin in Jumada i 515 (18th July^i6th Auguvt). It 
may be a sequel of these events <ir I.A.'s version of them. SiU iii. 56a also mentions 
M "ffrcH victory " of Tus^Akin's in A.II. 515. » I. A. i. J41. 

S, C S 
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1123) a council was held at 'Akka and Eustace of Caesarea and 
Sidon was elected regent About the same time El-mamum, 
the new ruler of Eg>'pt, resolved to attack Jaffa. He was urged 
by Tugtakin and Aksonkor to make use of his opportunity*. 
He sent troops by land to Jaffa and a fleet of some forty ships* 
to co-operate by sea. The fleet arrived in Ascalon about the 
middle of May. Jaffa was vigorously attacked and having only 
a small garrison was in great danger. But when Eustace 
appeared with the army of Jerusalem, after five or six days', the 
Egyptians did not await his onset. They were pursued and 
overtaken at Yabna* and again fled shamefully before they 
were attacked. Many were killed in their flight and the 
Moslem camp and large spoil fell to the victor (30th May 1 123)*. 
Three days later a Venetian fleet arrived in *Akka with the 
Doge on board. He was informed of what had just occurred 
and sailed at once to Ascalon where the Egyptian fleet now lay. 
The Moslems were surprised before dawn one morning, lying 
unsuspiciously at anchor. At the first onset their admiral's ship 
was sunk and after a brief resistance those still able to save 
themselves made off. Four galleys, four "cats" and a merchant 
ship were captured. Before the Venetians returned to *Akka 
they captured also ten richly laden merchantmen off the 
Egyptian coast*. 

On the 15th of June Eustace died and William de liuris of 
Tiberias was ap{>ointed his successor. In August an ex|x:dition 
was sent with Joscelin to assist Baldwin to escape from 
Khartbart. When the army reached Tell bashir, news was 
received that he was again a prisoner, now in Harran. The 
troops from Jerusalem ravaged the fields of Aleppo under 
Joscelin's leadership and then returned south. From 'Akka 
they made a raid across the Jordan before they finally dispersed'. 

• I.M. iii. 46s. He calls Aksonkor by anticipation ** prince of Aleppo.*' 

• I.M. iii. 469 (Fulcher 80 ships. Tyre 70). 

• Fulcher iii. 17 (5 days), I..M. iii. 469 (6 days). 

• Ihclini (William Tyre) or Ibenium (Fulcher). 

• Fulcher iii. 18 and I.M. iii. 469 (a Kabi* ii). Most particulars are given by 
Fulcher iii. 17-18 and Tyre xii. 11 follows his authority. I.M. explains the retreat by 
the Cailurc of Tugtakin and Aksonkor to co-operate. 

• Tyre xii. 11-13. Fulcher iii. 10 is confuted and inaccurate. 
' Fulcher iii 11 and 15. 
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Tugtaktn docs not appear to have been engaged in the Latin 
war this year. He occupied the town of Horns for a time, but 
failed to dislodge Kirkhan from the citadel. Mahmud of Hama 
died and later on Tugtakin took possession of that town*. 

The Venetian crusade of 11 23 was in resix>nse to an appeal 
of Baldwin's sent to Italy some time previously. During the 
winter which followed their arrival, after considerable discussion, 
an agreement was drawn out embodying the conditions on 
which they were willing to assist the Latins of Jerusalem. It 
was decided that Ascalon or Tyre should be besieged, and Tyre 
was chosen by lot. The city was still nominally an Egyptian 
dependency, but Tugtakin had already acted as its protector*, 
and now again garrisoned and provisioned it to withstand this 
fresh attack. The troops which he sent were the main stay of 
its defence, apart from its situation and fortifications. Tyre lay 
on what was practically an island, although joined to the main- 
land by a narrow causeway about a bowshot in breadth. Round 
the whole circumference ran a double wall crowned by towers 
at intervals ; on the eastern side, towards the land, were three 
successive walls. The Latins reached the city on the 15th of 
February 1 124^ Their first care was to build a rampart across 
the causeway, from north to south, to protect them from the 
town. Siege engines of every kind were constructed in large 
numbers. Two towers were built, one by the Syrian Latins, 
the other by the Venetians. Only one .ship was left afloat to 
watch the entrance of the harbour, the rest were beached. The 
huge stones which were shot into the town shook the walls 
and towers and crashed into the dwelling houses of the people. 
Hut the defenders were well equipped with powerful engines also 
and their well-directed fire made the task of the Latin engineers 
most i)erilous. There were constant engagements on the 
causeway which divided the contending parties, but the besiegers 
gained no ground. Once Tugtakin advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of the town and there were rumours that an Egyptian 

' I. A. i. j(«4 f. (in A.M. 517 which commcncc> t,\ft\ March iiij). 
' In A. II. 516, commences 1 sth March 1 n i, when there w.'u a threat of attack (I.A. 
i. 356). .Similarly in a.i>. mm (chap. I, p. 61 f.). 
* Fukhvr Hi. 28 ; Tyre xii. I4 and xiii. 4. 
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fleet was coining to the rescue. But Tugtakin withdrew when 
the Latins prepared to attack him, and not a single ship came 
from £g>l>t Two insignificant raids from Ascalon were the only 
signs that the Egyptians took any interest in the beleaguered 
town. Seeing there was no help from the outside the task of 
the besiegers was simply to starve the town into surrender. 
Gradually the defence slackened. The greatest triumphs of the 
garrison were slight and unsubstantial. When the guardship was 
towed into the harbour by bold swimmers from the city it was 
replaced by another. On the 21st of June' an unexpected sally 
from the town resulted in the destruction of one of the most 
powerful of the I^tin engines. Hut the .skill of an Armenian 
engineer from Antioch put fresh life into the besiegers and 
Tugtakin counselled surrender. It was he who arranged the 
term.s. The citizens were allowed either to depart in freedom, 
taking with them their moveable {>osscssions, or to remain in the 
enjoyment of all their property subject to a fixed jX)!! tax. The 
city surrendered on the 7th of July (i 124)*. Some complained 
that .such a wealthy town should not escape being plundered, but 
the Latin chiefs kept faith. The Venetians were given one- third 
of the city, as had been agreed previously. 

The occupation of Aleppo by Kl-burski (January 1 125) and 
the failure of the Latin siege must have brought profound relief 
to Jugtakin after the death of Halak and the issue of the siege 
of Tyre. Hl-burski proved a worthy successor to Halak and 
Ilgazi. He won the Alepins by his justice and his wise govern- 
ment, and both Tugtakin and Kirkhan of IJoms were his allies. 
Baldwin had not long been back in Jerusalem when he learned 
that El-burski had commenced his summer campaign (1125X 
Kafr tab was captured on the 8th of May' and 'Ezaz was then 

* Kolcher iii. 31 (xi Kal. July). He «laics the capture of ihc guardhhip previous to 
ihis although l>olh he ami Wm Tyre relate the event kubMr(|uently to the dehiruction 
uf the machine. 

* .Monday iind Jumada i 518, Ibn Kh. iii. 456 ; Fulcher iii. 34 (Nones of July ; 
*fx denes according to the Kecueil text >hauld be /«r ufties). )rio also Sil»l iii. 565 
tJjrd Jumada i 51M. calend.ir date Mih July) and l..\. i. 359 (Kecueil vlii July). 
In I.M. iii. 469 a8th Jumada i '\s presumably a textual error for ajrtl Jumada i. 
Tyre \\\\. 14 give* 3 Kal. July (aayth June) and Abulfida iii. 414 aoch Jumada i. 
Mu^t of the particulars in the text are from Tyre xiti. 5-1 4. 

' Friday 3rd Kabi* ii 519, calendar date 9lh May, Kem. iii. 651. 
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invested. It was in great peril when Baldwin's army arrived on 
the scene. A battle was fought on the nth of June*. By a 
feigned retreat the Latins threw Kl-burski off his guard and 
gained a complete victory. This on the one side, and on the 
other the king's desire to recover the hostages he had given at 
the time of his release, prepared the way for an armistice. The 
I^tin captives were released for a ransom* and it was agreed 
that the revenues of Jebcl summak and the other territories in 
dispute should be divided. It appears that the latins did not 
permit the Moslem tax-gatherers to collect their share of the 
revenue, but there was no further war until next summer. 

Haldwin seems to have remained in the north until 
September*. In October he built a castle on the hills be.side 
lk:irut, six miles from the town (mons Glavianus), so as to 
compel the natives to contribute to the Latin revenues*. War 
was then declared on Jugtakin and a successful raid was made 
into his territories. When the king returned from this excursion 
he led the same forces straight to .\scalon, where a fresh 
garrison had just been stationed. The Moslems sallied out and 
were repulsed with the loss of forty men. Preparations were 
then made for a more serious expedition against the territories 
of Damascus. The L«itins crossed the Jordan on the 13th of 
January (1126)*. They passed through the wadi Rahub and 
marched slowly north through the territories of Damascus. On 
the 23rd of January they reached the traditional scene of 
St PauKs vision. Tugtakin's army appeared in sight next day. 
On the 2Sth. which was the festival of the conversion of St 
Paul% a battle was fought in the Marj suffar. The I^tin cavalry 

' Mt. Kd. i. 143^. has m<nt particulnrN. Fulchrr iii. 43 daten the lialtle on 
June I ith (** Milms in lernis*' and the 25th (l.iy o( the sun\ l>cing in (tcmini). So also 
Mt. Ed. i. 145, Thnrsdajr S4th Dre (Kecucil nth June). In Kern. iii. 651 16th Kabi* 
ii 519 (i.e. iiftt May, in accordance with p. 1 16, n. 3) may |>«>vsibly Ik a a>inplicaled 
textual emn- for 6th jumada i 519 (calendar date loili June). .May ii»t in also a 
Thurvlay. 

' Fulcher iii. 44 ; Mt. Ed. i. 145 conArmv hin evidence that the hostages remained 
prisoners until now (cf. p. 115, n. 1). 

' The evidence Is not very clear (Kern. iii. 651 f.). 

* Kulchcr ill. 45. 

* Fttlcher iii. 50 (reading a» Kecueil text sfxfat tien'mae). 

* Fulcher ("sacra die belli nituit Conversio Pauli*') agrees with SiU who says 
that Jttgtakin marched o«t ffom Damascus on tjih Dhu*l*hijja, 14th January. I. A. 
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completely routed Jugtakin's horsemen, but when they returned 
from the pursuit they found that their camp had been plundered 
by the Turkish infantry. Probably this mischance accounts for 
Baldwin's decision to return home immediately. On the way 
back two solitary towers were captured and destroyed. 

In March 1 126 Pons laid siege to Kafaniya, which was still a 
Moslem stronghold. After eighteen days siege it was evacuated 
by its defenders (3 1st March)*. Baldwin was present at the siege 
and afterwards celebrated Easter in Jerusalem. In May' a Latin 
expedition ravaged the territory of Homs. It retired on being 
menaced by the troops of Hl-burski. who had just returned to 
Syria. After an interval the Moslem prince laid siege to 
Atharib (ist July)'. At the same time his troops captured a 
fortified |)ost near Sarmed and laid waste the I^itin fields*. 
The outer defences of Atharib had fallen when Baldwin and 
Joscelin advanced to its relief, but El-burski retired without 
risking an engagement. He was joined by Jugtakin and a 
period of fruitless negotiation with the Latins followed. About 
the first week of August* both parties withdrew. Tugtakin fell 
ill and returned to Damascus and £l-burski to Mosul. Kl-burski*s 

• • • 

career was already ended. He reached Mosul in November and 
there c>n Friday the 26th of the month*, in the mosque at public 
worship, he was set upon and slain by eight " assassins ** dressed 
as dervishes. Once more Islam had lost its champion. But its 
days of misfortune were nearly ended. It is El-burski*s fame to 
have saved Aleppo from its greatest jxiril. For twelve months 



i. 371 U the only authority for the plunclerinj; of the I.atin camp. His n.irrative i& 
■mler A. 11. 510 instead of a.II. 519, hut gives the rif^ht month I)hu*l-hijja (ctnh i6th 
Jamiary in A.ii. 519). Wm Tyre srtJt the arrival at the place of St V^xtVs conversion 
on \X% anniversary day, iflh January, which would make the liattic on January i7lh 
(sf^inM Kulcher and the Arabic M>urce%). It is an uhvious case of accommodation of 
daiciu 

* Kulcher iii. (3 ; Kcm. iii. 6ki gives end of Safar 510. ending March s6th. 
' Kem. iii. (152, about the eml of Kabi* ii, ends t4lh May. 

' 8th Jnmada ii 510. Kem. iii. 653. 

* Kem. iii. 653; Kulcher iii. 55 calls the post **quoddam pseudo-castellum.** I' 
was kmihtfX by Hald«'in in the autumn of 1 no (Kem. iii. 6t8). 

* Mid<lle of Kajab, Kem. iii. 653. 

* 9ih Dh«*1>ka*da (Kcm. iii. 654 and *Imad ed-din quoted by Ibn Kh. i. 117) ; f 
l.A. i. 364 called 8th Dhv*l*ka*da (Keaieil wrongly 18th Nov«mb«iV 
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it was plunged again in civil war and changed its ruler more 
than once. After that, it was safe in the keeping of the great 
atabek, Zanki of Mosul. 

In the autumn of 11 26 an Kgyptian fleet .sailed along the 
coast of Syria. Near lieirut the supply of water ran short and 
a landing was effected. The garrison of l^irut set upon the 
landing party and inflicted on it a sharp reverse". Towards the 
close of 1 126 Hohemond II landed in Antioch and was received 
with the greatest rejoicing (October-November)'. He was only 
a youth of eighteen, but affable and gallant and princely in his 
bearing. He was welcomed by his subjects for his father's sake, 
and Baldwin laid txside with equal gladness the burden of 
administering the northern jmncedom. The young prince 
married Baldwin's second daughter, Alice, and in the spring of 
1 1 27 his brief career opened auspiciously with the siege and 
recovery of Kafr tab*. Unfortunately a (|uarrcl with Joscelin 
ensued. The old hero may not have found it easy to become 
the vassal of one who is described as still in fact a beardless lioy. 
There was actual warfare, it seems, for a time, and on Joscelin's 
part alliance with the common Moslem foe. Baldwin* however 
reconciled the disputants, and thus again rendered valuable 
service to the I^itins of the north. In October, while the citadel 
of Alep|X) was defended by one emir and attacked by another, 
Joscelin advanced to the gates: he was given a sum of money to 
retire*. Somewhat later, a detachment of Bohemond's troops 
also ap|x:ared outside the walls*. But already it was too late 
for the latins to .seek the conquest of Ale|)po. 'I mad ed-din 
Zanki was ruler of Mosul. A few weeks later his troops entered 
the Syrian town. It was now in stronger hands than even those 
of Ilgazi or Balak or Aksonkor el-burski, and Zanki's career 

* Kulchcr iii. 56. 

* While the ^nn ^-as in the conMellation of Scorpio, Fuicher lii. 61. lUrheh. jia 
givcH mttMfi f^f€» i4j|M which commences Octolirr 1126. Itohemunil Milcd fnnn 
Apulia in Scptemlier (KcHnoAld xix. 419, under the year 1117, to which Scptemlier 
1 1 36 may lie reckoneil). 

* Tyre xiii. 11. 

* The only other movement of Baldwin** thi> year (1 1 27) was an expedition to the 
wadi Musa, Init the exact date is unkoown. Sibt iii. 566, in a.h. 511. 

* Kern. iii. 656: cf. I. A. i. 379 and Uarheb. 311 (under mnmo grate , i43g). 

* Only I. A. i. 379 mentions thit. 
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ran a full course of twenty years. Of him Ibn el-athir, the 
Moslem historian, writes: "had not God, most high, been 
gracious to the Moslems and made the atabek ruler of the lands 
of Syria, they would certainly have become the possession of 
the Franks." He was not indeed the only saviour whom God 
raised up, as a pious Moslem might say, but he was greater than 
all his predecessors, and the history of the next twenty years 
may rightly be told under the title, 'Imad ed-din Zanki, ruler of 
Mosul and Aleppo. 




CHAPTER III. 

MMAD ED.DIN ZANKI. 

LiKK the days of the Norman conquest in our own land the 
period of the Turkish conquest of Syria was pre-eminently a time 
when noble or princely houses were founded. Zanki's father, 
Kasim ed-daula Aksonkor', won his re|)utation in the armies of 
Malik Shah and the emirate of Alepjx) was his reward. He 
ruled there ten years until 1094, when he lost his life in the 
contests for the vacant sultanate. The feature of his character 
which stands out most clearly is a certain ruthless strenjjth which 
never spared a dangerous foe and carried him out to his own 
execution as if he himself had jjiven the order. The same spirit 
lived a^ain in Zanki when he was ruler. Hut meantime others 
seized Aleppo, for at his father's death Zanki was a boy only ten 
years of age*. 

About this same time, a little later, Kiwam cd-daula Kerboga 
became ruler of Mosul. He had been a com{>anion in arms of 
Aksonkor and for the memory of this friendship took Zanki 
under his protection. Thus Mosul became the place of Zanki's 
education and early training. From its rulers he learned lessons 
of success and failure in the conduct of a state. He remained 
resident in the town even after Kerboga's death in 1 102*. 
before Maudud's accession (1108) he had distingui.shed himself 
by his bravery and cap»acity. He shared in that princes 
campaigns against the Latins and was much esteemed by him. 

' To he difttingnifthed from Ak-sonkor el-lnireki. 
' A.S. Cairo 17 (his fathcr'x only sunriving ton). 

' I. A., from whom thcfc particulars arc taken, *aLy% that ^nki was a<lo]>tcd by 
ShMm» ed-daula Jakarmish. But according to Abulfida iii. 360 Jakarmi»h had a son 
of his own mmed Zanki (cf. Wilkcn ii. 578, note s). 
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The Arabic historians deh'p^ht to point out that his talents were 
thus early devoted to the jihad or holy war. In the expedition 
of I ill he remained with Maudud throup^h the whole campaign. 
In 1113 he signalised himself by his daring at the siege of 
Tiberias. In 1 1 14 he served under El-burski. then for the first 
time ruler of Mosul. Whatever the part he played under Mas*ud 
and his atabek Juyush Reg in the interval until Kl-burski's restora- 
tion in 1121', he lost by it neither the favour of Kl-burski nor 
that of the sultan Mahmud'. It was under the patronage of 
these latter that he entered on the career which established his 
fortune. In 1 122 the sultan called El-burski to his help against 
the Arab chief Dubais ibn Sadaka and appointed him viceroy 
of the province of *Irak. Zanki rendered signal service in the 
contest which followed and was rewarded with the dependency 
of Wasit and the prefecture of Basra. He recognised in the 
promotion a stepping-stone to independence and resolved to 
quit Kl-burski\s service for that of the sultan. After the decisive 
battle in March 1123 he refused to return to Mosul. During the 
contests between the caliph and the sultan in 1125-26 Zanki 
was the instrument of Mahmud's success and rose yet higher in 
his favour. His apix>intment to the important and difficult post 
of prefect of Bagdad and of all 'Irak was a testimony to the 
confidence of the sultan in his high ability. 

In the autumn of 1127 the emirate of Mosul was rendered 
vacant, for the second time within a year, by the death of El- 
burski's son and successor. No |X)sition could have attracted 
Zanki more. In Bagdad he was overshadowed by the sultan. 
In Mosul he was already known and esteemed, and nowhere had 
he less to learn of the |X)licy which the situation demanded. It 
was therefore not an accident which led to the suggestion that 
he should be app^>inted atabek there, nor was there any candidate 
whom the sultan might reasonably prefer'. Upper Mesop>otamia 
was assigned him as his province, along with Mosul. 

' See Weil iii. 214-119. * A.S. Cairo 29. 

* Jamali, a mamluk of Kl>bunki'}», is said to have »ent envojrs to the sultan on his 
own behalf. They were briliccl to act a|;ainst him by a friend of Zanki's. But the 
onn«a(leration» noted above forbid o» to adopt \Veir» summary statement that Zanki 
ovrcd hi» nomination "simply to the rcadine^k of the envoys to accept a bribe** 
(iii. S47). The bribery had its effect Init was not everything. 
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'I mad cd-din Zanki in his new position was destined far to 
surpass the achievements of his predecessors. His career had 
already marked him as one well capable of consolidating the 
power placed in his hands. lie possessed most of the qualities 
of a good soldier and capable ruler. He was a man of clear 
purp>osc, which is the first condition of success, and swift in the 
execution of his plans. He was unscrupulous and cruel in his 
treatment of enemies but his friends and subjects were the 
gainers. He was feared doubtless more than loved ; yet his 
soldiers were attached to him, for he shrank from no danger and 
he made their interests his own. The power he gained was to 
the fidvantagc of his people, for he sought to establish order and 
security in the states he governed. The even-handed justice 
which he administered is the mark of a strong ruler in the Kast. 
His conception of a state may still be read in his own words ; it 
is *'a garden surrounded by a hedge into which those who .ire 
outside fear to enter'." 

Syria was not included in Zanki's sphere of influence by the 
sultan's grant, l^ut Zanki did not allow this to set a bound to 
his .schemes. He acte<l as if Aleppo was his rightful inheritance. 
He aimed from the first, without doubt, at establishing his sway 
over the whole of .Moslem Syria. In this he folIowe<l the 
example of his predecessors. Hut a survey of his career brings 
to light a marked difference between his policy and theirs. The 
conquests he chiefly aimed at were fn^m Moslem rivals. It must 
be concluded that he deliberately abstained from attack on the 
Latin states. While he built up his power he desired to be free 
from the risks of serious war with them. During a pericnl of 
eight years, from the time he became ruler of Mosul, he invaded 
Latin territory only once. This invasion of Antioch in 11 30 
was a passing incident, called forth by s^Kcial circumstances and 
of brief duration. The soldiers of .Alepjxj and Zanki's governor 
were indeed constantly engaged in border warfare with the 
Latins of Antioch. Hut the campaigns of the atabek in Syria 
were invariably directed in the first place and chiefly against 
Damascus and its dependencies. Zanki .strained every efl'ort to 
conquer Damascus; it is unlikely that the overthrow of the 

' I. A. ii. 14S. 
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Latin states was any fMut of his policy. Only once before his 
famous capture of Edessa did he seriously take the 2^rg^essive 
against the Latins. It was in the year 1 135, to secure a tract of 
country just beside Aleppo. The significance of Zanki s reign 
in its relatk>n to the Latins lies in the fact that he erected a 
barrier against thdr progress and forged a weapon for their 
destruction. His attack on Edessa in 1 144 was a deadly blow 
to their position but by no means characteristic of the events 
of his reign. It seems that he himself regarded it as a de- 
parture from his o\%'n policy, undertaken at the instigation of 
another'. 

It may be observed that Ibn el-athir leaves the impression 
that the jihad occupied a greater place in Zanki*s career than it 
really did. He singles out for emphasis every expedition against 
the ••infidels" and ex'ery victory over them, because these 
appeared to him the most glorious incidents in the atabek*s 
career. As paneg>'rist of the rulers of Mosul he had a 
special reason for exalting their services in the holy war, that 
the}' might not seem to come short of the .ichicvemcnts of 
Saladin, the supplantcr of Zanki's house. An error in chronology* 
contributed to place the events of Zanki\s first Syrian campaign 
in a false perspective. It was natural to think of the conqueror 
of Edessa as one devoted to Xhc jihmi throughout his whole 
career. 

Promptitude and energy mark every step of Zanki's first 
movements as ruler of Mosul. The sultan's grant was little else 
than a strong man's opportunity and as such Zanki used it. 
Without delay he secured the country north and west of Mosul. 
The Ortok princes were his most formidable rivals. Even they 
made outward submission within a few months, before the close 
of the year 1127. In the beginning of 1128 Zanki's troops 
occupied Aleppo, to the relief and satisfaction of the inhabitants. 
It was some months before they were followed by the atabek 
himself. His rear was .secured by peace with Joscelin of Edessa' 

' r«ee 149, n. 3. * See p. 119, n. 3. 

' I. A. i. 378. The truce was probably made for the year only, as next year Zanki 
ravaged the fields of EdesM on his way to Syria (Kern.). It was concluded apparently 
after the capture of llarran (I. A. i. 377, Arabic text). 
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and on the way he occupied the important town of Harran*. 
Mambij and Buza'a submitted to Zanki as he passed them* and 
Aleppo welcomed his appearance on the i8th of June (i 128)'. 

It was an opportune moment for intervention in Syrian 
politics. Damascus was weakened by the death of T^f^takin, 
which had taken place on the i ith of February*. liis successor 
was a son named Taj eUmuluk liuriV The (>p|)ortunity of 
gaining; some of the dependencies of Damascus at once occupied 
Zanki's attention. His interview with Kirkhan of Horns set 

• • • 

matters in train for the foilowinj; year*. Ilavinj^ s|x:nt some 
months in Syria^ and havinj; established order in Aleppo Zanki 
.set out for Bagdad. The sultan was inclined to dis|»se of Syria, 
by a paper title, to another claimant. Dubais ibn Sadaka. Hut 
Zanki was well received ami in the end the diploma was conferred 
on him and not ujkmi his rival ^ lioth the sultan and hiniself 
appreciated the value of the title he had already (gained. 

Somewhat late next year, in 11 29*, Zanki relumed to Syria. 
His intention was to occupy the towns between AlepfX) and 
Damascus. With this object in view he wrote to the emir ttf 
Damascus proposing; an alliance a*;ainst the Latins. Huri, bcinjj 
distrustful, did not commit himself until he had received solemn 
assurances from the atabek that he would abstain from attacking 
Damascus, Homs, and Hama'". Then he ordered his son, lieha 

* It wa.« not a I^tin town a.s the Kccucil tnin<»lnli<m t*( I. A. it. 6m wrongly m.ike» 
it appear (cf. I. A. i. .^77). 

= I. A. i. ,\Ho; ii. M-,u- 

' Kem. lit. 657, Moml.iy, 17th Jtimaci.i ii 522. 

* Ihn Kh. i. 274 (S.ttur(lay. 8th Safar 522, calendar dale i2(lt hVliruary) ; I. A. i. 
3M1, 8th .Safar 522 <Kecueil= i.^ih February). 

* Wilken reads the name sometimo Hun, soiticliineN Ituri ; )M>th oven on the »ame 
page (ii. 584). 

* Kent. iii. 65 M. 

' /anki\ viMt to the sultan is set by Kem. iii. 65M in a. if. 52.), which commences 
2«th Decemlier 112H. 

* Kem. iii. 65H; I. A. i. 380 Kpeaks of a Rr-inl of Syria to Zanki Inrfore the occupa- 
tion of Aleppo, Init in a general st.iteineni Mich as i;* often inaccurate. 

* The licst account of the following events i> that given liy Kem., although 
(Kecueil text) he dates them in A.lf. 524 (|»ractically a.i». 1130). The year 523 
(sA.D. 1119) is given by I.A. and is dccisi\eiy conlirmed by the fact that at the end 
of the period Bohemond*t death take» place (Kem.). Ax that was in Kcbruary 1130 
(p. 129, n. 1) the preceding evcntt hW in 1129. A..S. Cairo 31, line 3 gives a. 11. 523. 
littt in line 10 quotes Abu Ya*Ia fur A.ii. 524 (cf. line 13). Keganiing Kem. <«ee 

/'. tt6. n. 2. ** Sibt iii. 568. 
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ed-din Sawinj of Hama, to join Zanki at Aleppo. For three 
days Sawinj was treated with every token of respect, and then 
unscrupulously arrested'. Zanki marched at once on I;;iama, 
which was now destitute of its defenders and therefore surrendered 
without resistance (24th September 1129)'. Kirkhan of Homs 
was an accomplice in this treachery. Six days after the occupation 
of Hama he was publicly installed governor of the city. That same 
day he was arrested by Zanki's order. The atabek expected to 
gain Homs as he had gained Hama. Huri of Damascus was 
entangled in a conflict with Baldwin of Jerusalem, so the oppor- 
tunity was doubly favourable. Hut on this occasion Zanki's 
faithlessness failed to accomplish its purpose. He besieged 
Uoms for forty d.iys without success. The approach of winter 
compelled him to return to Aleppo in November*. There he 
remained for several months^ 

The establishment of Zanki*s power in Syria during the 
years 1 128 and 1 129 caused the Latins no alarm. In 1 128 there 
was nothing in the atalx'k's doings to draw their special attention. 
In 1 1 29 they may have welcomed his occupation of I.-Iama and 
his attack on Homs, for they were themselves engaged in a joint 
campaign against Huri of Damascus. They advanced from the 
south while he attacked from the north. Damascus lay between 
two fires. The vital part of the conflict between Aleppo and 
Jerusalem for years to come appears for a moment unobscured 



' Kcm. III. (tfio. The following particulars are .iIho from Kem. 

' The liatc i> unccrlain. Kem. iii. 660 gives Saluniay, Kth Shawal 514. Assuming 
the year tu Inr 523 (>cc |». 125, n. 9) the Christian tiatc is 34ih Se|Ucml>cr 1129. 
As however this u.i> a Tuexlay there is an error in the tlay of the month (on this 
a<«sumption^ In A.M. 524 Kth .Shawal = 14th SeptemlK*r 1 130. a Friday. 

' Dhu'lhijja (Kem. iii. 660). In A.ll. 533 this month Ixrgan on 15th NovcmlKr 
(1129^ in A.ll. 524 on the cth of Novem1>er (1130). 

* Kem. iii. 661 makes it clear that Zanki wa.H Mill in .Alepi^o at the time of the 
Ci»nflict lietween .Alice and lUldwin in the lieginning of iijo and that he invaded 
Antioch before he returned to Meso|X>tamia (xee chap. Ill, page 129). The Recueil 
e«litor unnecessarily refers his statements to the events of 1131-32 (p. 131). I- A. i. 387, 
against the evidence of Kem., sa}s that Zanki returned to M«isul Iwfore he attacked 
.Vntioch in the spring of 1130. Wm Tyre's statement that Alice wrote to Zanki in 
KeUniary or March 1130 tends to support Kem. (Tyre xiii. 27). His reference to an 
inroad by ** Kodwan** before Bohemond's death presumably gives the Moslem emir*s 
name wrongly (?= Zanki). 
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in the events of this year. Damascus was a buffer state on the 
fate of which much depended. It was sufficient for the latins of 
Jerusalem that it should remain inde|>cndent and that its power 
should not be cast on the side of the emir of northern Syria. 
Hut their most natural policy was to seek its conquest. All 
I'alestine e.xcept Ascalon was now occupied. If Jerusalem was 
to extend its boundaries the ne.xt stajjc was the conquest of 
Damascus. Throughout HaUlwin's rei^n it had been a trouble- 
.some enemy both in north and south, so that all the l^tin .states 
were directly interested in such an enterprise. The death of 
T«iitakin (February 1 128) does not seem to have produced any 
immediate movement on the Latin side. In the followinjj April 
Baldwin wasted the country round Ascalon', and in the course of 
the year a castle near Sidon was besiej^ed by the patriarch*. Plans 
were however beinjj made, the execution of which depended on 
the anticipated arrival of reinforcements from KurojX!. After 
the order of the knij^hts of the Temple had been sanctioned 
by the council of Troyes (January 1128) its master, lluj;h dc 
l*ayns, traversed Mii^'land. Scotland and I'Vancc scekinj; recruits 
for the order and for a new crusade, lie returned to Palestine 
in 1129, accompanied by a larj^e and distinjjuishcd band of 
knifjhts, and the projected attack on Damascus was made in 
November of that year. Possibly the ex|)odition was disastrously 
h.istened by a train of circumstances whose startinjj-point goes 
back to the year 1 126. In that year Hanyas was given by Tug- 
takin into the charge of an Ismailian' leader and the doctrines 
of the sect gained a footing in Damascus. lie was killed in 
battle in 1 128, but Hanyas continued in possession of one of his 
followers. In 1 129 this emir and others of the sect in Damascus 
plotted to surrender the city to the Latins. The plot was 
discovered at the commencement of September and the leaders 
in Damascus were put to death. It is not clear whether Bald- 
win's final preparations for the expedition had already commenced 
or whether they were precipitated in consequence of the mi.v 

' Kev. Or. I«at. iii. 46 (no. 11). 

• Tyre xiti. 15 (in determinalion of ihc year mx* Kfihricht 184, noic 8). 
' Another designation of the '* Aft.sas>ins*' of northern Syria, derived from the 
name luna'il, one of the chiefs of the sect. 
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fortune of the conspirators. In either case it was decided to 
proceed Pons of Tripolis, Hohemond of Antioch and Joscelin 
of Edessa all gave their help. Hanyas was surrendered by its 
governor. Although it was the latter part of November* the 
Latins resolved to advance on Damascus. They seem to have 
counted on the treachery of confederates within the city or to 
hax-e been unwilling to disperse their forces without some em- 
ployment of their strength. They encamped near Damascus 
but only for a very short time. A large part of the army set off 
one day to strip the countr)" of supplies, ilorscmcn from the 
city followed them ; the latins were overtaken in the Marj 
suflar, about 3H miles south-west of Damascus, and severely 
defeated ( 5th December)''. Just at this moment the rains of winter 
commenced. There were violent thunderstorms and a downfall 
of snow. In such circumstances a siege was out of the question 
and the Latins returned home. Their cxi>cclition had been a most 
discouraging failure, although its issue might have been foreseen, 
lianyas however remained in their possession and was an impor- 
tant gain. The town lies at the head of the Jordan valley and 
commands the country as far as Hule and Tiberias. Its riccupa- 
tion gave security to a district which could not c.isily be protected 
so long as Hanyas remained a Moslem stronghold, l^uri did not 
attempt its recovery. The policy of Damascus during his reign 
was altogether insignificant. He died two and a half years later 
on the 6th of June II32\ of wounds received in the preceding 
year. Until then the Latins made no further movement 
against Damascus. 

In the year 1130 une.xf>ected events took place in Antioch. 
There was almost civil war within its borders and a situation 
was created which left Antioch without an effective leader for 
some years to come. The discord began with Hohemond's death. 

' After the ifth (I. A. i. .^8«). Ii<>heninnfr« cipture of the castle of Kadmuji in 
the Jclicl AnMuiya in a. if. 523 (I. A. i. 3H7) m.iy lie dated earlier in this year. The 
castle had tievn for some time in the hantls of the Assassins (L.X. i. .^K,)). 

* Tyre xiii. 16, where however a.I». 1130 is ernmeous; the Arabic sources give 
A.H. 533. \Vm Tyre pives an account of the expedition hut not of the events which 
led up to it (recorded hy I.A. i. 3K4 ff. and .Sibt iii. 567 f.). He mentions Jugtakin as 
If he were still alive. 

* Ibn Kh. i. 174 (Momlay, list Rajab fiS, cilendar date 7th June); so also I.A. 
i. 395 f. but without the d*y of the week (Kecueil wronf;\>f iQll\\ ^>\tvt\. 
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In the early part of 1130. after his return from Damascus', he 
was surprised and slain in Cihcia. His infant daughter Constance 
was his heir. lUit his wife Alice. lUiIdwin's daughter, desired 
to succeed her husband. When Baldwin arrived before Antioch 
she refusetl him entrance and even wrote to Zankt proposing 
that he should become her ally-. Certain of the nobles admitted 
Haldwin to the citv and Alice then made her submi.ssicm. 

It is not surprising that Zanki was attracted by these events. 
Rather it is surprising that he made so little use of the oppor- 
tunity they gave him. Sometime in spring he invaded the 
territory of Antioch'. He encamjxxl against Atharib. lialdwtn' 
advanced to its relief and a battle was fought. The I^itins were 
defe.ited but Zanki lost heavily*. After plundering and destroy- 
ing the suburbs of Atharib* he advanced to Harim. The I^itins 
purchased his retreat b)- surreiulering half the revenues of the 
district. The atabek returned to Alep|x> and maile n*) further 
movement. Mis presence was retjuired in Mesopotamia. He 
left Syria and t<M>k no further jxTsonal jKirt in its |M)litics for 
several years. In the latter part of 1 130 he was occu|)ied in war 
with a league of the Orlok princes". l*>om 1 131 to 1133 the 
revived energy of the cali[>hate demanded his attention and in 

' I. A. i. yjt and ll.iriicli. .;i4 ^ivc A. 11. 524 vvliicit commences i«th Ilcccmlicr 
1 1 ]</. (Wilkcn <l.ilc» in ii,;i .kllhun^h lii> .uilliorily i> Itaihchrarus). Wm Tyre 
srt*m« t<i imply tb.il l(<»lu-niouir> death l«M)k pl.ice mhih after h\% return from the 
south (xiii. 37I. lie <^iy^ he wa^ in C'liicia fr«im cnuveN " (]u.ie il«»mc«>ticam et 
famiharem h.iln-Uint rationem.*' I\(>nii>.\l«l xix. ^uj ielale)« the event urxlcr the 
year ii,\o (cf. .Muraiori \u. iN«). wliiUt xix. 420 k'^'*-'' *'**-* y^'^r I'.M* 1 he ri^ht 
nuMilh i.<« proUihly (;iven i»n p.n;;e 4:0 (l-'ehruary) i>iily it must lie ossi^ncd to A.D. 1 130. 

^ I yre xni. 27. 

-* Kern. iii. 661 passes now from A. 11. 5:4 to 175. In reality it shouM \k from 513 
to «14 (cf. p. 115, n. yK The |)arliculars uliich foijow- are taken from I. A. i. jN; f. 
anil ii. 72 ff. controllvtl liy K«.-m/s statements, uhicii may usually be prefcrreil to ihone 
of I. .A. when they couni^l ^ith them (except ni lite sj.eci.il (piestion of chronology 
aiNive noted). In |»arlicular I. A. Iins fallen into the sc'riouv irr«>r of datmg the captive 
of Atharib in lhi» year (1130) instead «»f 11.15. i>idy the tahtiH or outlying houMCt 
round tlic castle were now destroye<l. It is ilillicult to rccofwile even I.A.*» own 
acctHint of Atharib in 113H with his »iateiiienis alM>ut its alleged destruction in 1130. 
The Kecueil translation somewhat conceaU the diliiculty. 

* In l.A. ii. 72 it is the **king" who advances. * 1. A. ii. 76. 

* Kem.'ft representation (cf. note 3). lie does not mention llarim Iml sajrs 
Ma^arat mesrin sufTereil (iii. 661). 

' l.A. i. 3M9 f. In ii. 70 ff. the fighting uith the Ortoks ik put before the '*ca|>turc** 
ofAtharih, 
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1 134 he was at war with the Kurds. During; these years he was 
represented in Aleppo by an emir named Sawar or Aswar, who 
had been previously in the service of liuri. He commanded the 
troops of Aleppo in the petty warfare which was constantly 
carried on with Antioch. 

It is not known how long Haldwin remained in Antioch in 
1 130 nor how soon he contracted the illness of which he died in 
Jerusalem. His deiith took place on the 21st of August, pro- 
bably in the year 1 131'. He was the last of the leaders of the 
first crusade and the last surviving founder of the Latin states. 
For twenty years in Kdessa and for twelve in Jerusalem his 
career was one of continuous warfare. It was distinguished from 
first to last by unwearied energy and a certain moderate success. 
In Edessa Baldwin*s resources were small and his achievements 
must be judged accordingly. Hut as king of Jerusalem when 
he commanded the united forces of the I^tin states against 
Ilgazi and El-burski he accomplished nothing very great. It 
cannot well be doubted that Hohcmond I or Haldwin I in his 
position would have achieved much more, and the fact remains 
that already under his leadership the Latins of Antioch were 
losing ground. With all deductions, however, Haldwin's death 
was a grave loss to the cause which he served. His jx^licy of 
presenting a united front to the Moslem attacks in northern 
Syria was assuredly the best possible. Its abandonment, a few 

' Tyre xii. 18. In Onlericus xii. i,) the yc.ir is ii.^o (i8 Kal. SeptemlKr) ami in 
favour of this il may Inr argued ih.il ihe chrtmuli»|»y of Wm Tyre ju>l Inrforc this pi>inl 
{xVu. ]6) isk a year too far .iilvance<l (p. i]H, n. 2) and alsto th.at Ikildwin's exiH.tlili«»n to 
Antioch and su1»oqucnt death are related a> if they cittsely followed the death of 
liohemond II, which «-.!<« in Kehruary 1 i,io(|t. 129, n. 1). l)n the other hand, at lUldwin's 
death hi«i grandchild, Fulk'» »on, is called (Tyre xiii. iH) putro jam bimulo (1 years 
old, in his second year?) which would l>c ini|xtssil>le in 11. )0, con»iilering the date of 
hi> parents* marri.ige (p. i.)i. n. 2). In .igreement with this Fulk at his accession is said 
to have l>een in Palestine quasi tricnnio (xiv. }) which |Mrculiar expression may l>e 
umterstood of the iM:ri<xl from April 1 1 29 to August 11.) 1 Init not of the lesser {leriiNl 
to 1 1 ja Thu« Wm 1'yre's narrative supplier confirm.ition of the date of his chrono- 
logical framew-ork (cf. apperwfix). Ikildwin*s ex|iedition to Antioch is dated l>y 
Kem. iii. 661 and Harheb. .)I5 in A.lf. 535 (commence» 4th December 1130) and by 
the latter in »inno grat(. 1442 (commences ist Octolicr 11.^0). These dates exclude 
the |M>ssibilily of the king's death lieing in August 1130. Hut probably, at least in 
ihe case of Kem., the Moslem year should lie A.lf. 524 (cf. p. 115, n. 9, and p. 126, 
n. 4). It is unlikely that lialdwin*t ex|Hrdttion is confused with that of Fulk in 
iiii-32 (cf. p. 131, n. .U. 
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years later, weakened {greatly the Latin {)osition in north and 
south alike. 

Shortly iifter l^aldwin's death Joscclin of lulessa died of 
injuries which he had rtfceivcd while lK\siej;inj» a Moslenfi castle 
in the previous year*. He was succeeded by Joscelin II, whose 
mother was a sister of the Armenian prince Leo. The new king 
of Jerusalem was I'ulk of Anjou. ^grandfather of Henry II of 
Kngland. He w.is Baldwin's son-in-law and heir by the kinjj's 
choice. He married Baldwin's dau^^hter Melisend in May II29*. 
Immediately after his accession to the thnme of Jenisalem Alice 
revived her claim to Antioch. She was sup|X>rted by Pons of 
Tri|>olis and by Joscelin II c»f ICdessa. J''ulk maintained his 
pre<lecessor's policy and occupied Antioch as the protector of 
Constance. Pons established himself in ICr-ruj and harassed 
the kin^j's party until he was attacked and severely defeated*. 
l*eacc was then happily restored and the king remained in 
Antioch for some time setting its affairs in order (1132?). 
During his stay a band of marauding Turkomans, who attacked 
McVarat mesrin and Kafr lab, were successfully repulsed*. 

Hefore the end of 1132 Fulk had troubles of his own in 
Jerusalem. He was obliged t*) take the field against one of his 
vassals, Hugh of Jaffa. The conflict was not in itself serious 
but it gave the new ruler of Damascus, Shams el-muluk Isma'il 
an op|K)rtunity to recover Hanyas ( 1 5th December 1 1 32)*. Just tit 
the same critical moment news came to the king that his presence 
was urgently required in the north. Pons of Tripolis had been 

' Tyre xiv. .^ ; cT. Ilarhcl). .^15, 'ialin^ .ipinirciitly in anno x^'irc, 1441, i.e. licfore 
i>l lH:t«>lH:r iij(f. 

* Tyre \iii. 14 Oxrfore WhilMiml.iy. i.e. June 2Ui\). Tlie «I.ile i> iiiip<>rt.iiit InraiiM: 
it Iiel|ts to determine that of ItnMwin^ ile.nlli (p. i.;o. n. il. The yr.ir i^ thai foiioviint; 
the events of xiii. 3.), uhich liehmg to 1 1 2S. (Jrik-ricu> xii. 2.1 ^ivex 1 1 2«; aiiii l^omjuct 
xii. 552 exchiiies an earlier year. Since i'ulk .uiixctl in the middle of s|irin{; {Ik- 
ginnin;* of .-\|>iil?) his nuiriiage prolMhiy l<H»k pl.uc not l.iiir th.nn the mithlie of May. 

^ Tyre xiv. 4-5, nithout imiiratin;; ho« xmn .ifler Iulk*> ncceviion he ucnt to 
Antioch. Kein. iii. 664 allude^ to the ci«il \y.u in .\iiti<>ch under A. 11. .<)'>(-- 2. ^nl 
Noveml'cr ii,(i — nth Nuvenil>cr 1132); l..\. i. 400 refers tu it uiHier A.ii. 517. 

* Ketn. iii. 664 f. 

' I..\. i. 791, (397). At>u'l*meh.i<>in iii. co2 ;;ive> a.m. 527 which iiiciu«le« 
l>eceml>cr 1132 m> that KcH:ueil vron;;ly h.i- .\.i». 1133. Tyre xiv. 17 nanicii Taj 
cl-muUik as ruler uf Dam.iMrun. lie dates the (.npture of Hauyat at the time of the 
tnfuhlc MJtb Hugh of Jadia. 

^—1 
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defeated by a band of Turkomans and was shut up in the castle 
of Harin (Mons Fcrrandus)*. Fulk at once proceeded tr» his 
rescue. He raised the siege and drove off the enemy*. Me also 
took part in an expedition shortly aftcnvards from Antioch 
against Sawar of AIep|K). Sawar was defccitcd near Kinnesrin 
in the beginning of January 1133*. Hefore Fulk returned to 
Jerusalem it was decided to invite Raymond of Poitou to be 
prince of Antioch*. He was a noble at the court of Henry I of 
England and readily accepted the invitation. Hut he did not 
arrive in Syria until the year 1 136. 

Shams el-muluk*s capture of Hanyas in Dcceniber 1 1 32 was 
the commencement of a career of promise which was soon cut 
off. Hama was surrendered to him on the 6th of August 1 133, 
after two days attack, and Shaizar then became tributary". In 
September Shams el-muluk was in Damascus. Two months 
later he capturcxl Shakif tirun, a fortress in the district of 
Sidon. its occupant had been an enemy both to Moslems and 
to Christians*. All this activity now stirred the latins into 
action. In 1134 Fulk invaded the Hauran. Shams elmuluk 
caused his retreat by a counter invasion of the territories of 
Jerusalem^ It is not clear what his general policy towards the 
latins would have been had he lived. In September 1 1 34 
he agreed to a lemjiorary |x.*acc" and in the beginning of the 

* I. A. i. .<99f. (in a.m. 527). Wni Tyre niako the Alc|>in% the Iwsicgcrs .ind 
call* " Satiffuiiieus ** (/.inki) their iiMilcr. 

'^ I. A. withtHit naming* Fulk. Cf. Kcm. lii. 664 f. 

' l.A. i. 792 relalcii thU Mrpnratcly iK'ftirc the rcpiil.sc of the Turk(*man«i hut dates 
in Safar *27 {i.e. I>cf«»re loih January 1 13^0. lie says Sa«ar was sup|x>rtc<l l»y many 
Turkomans (cf. Wm Tyre). Keni. iii. 665 *late« in Kalii* i 52K (January 11.^4) if 
the text i> correct (cf. n. 5). lie aihU some |>articulars t»» I.A.'h account. INwsiMy 
Fulk 1iesie|*e(l ami cajituretl the ca>tle of Kusair, near .\ntioch. lK*ft»re he returned home 
(see p. i.tj, n. 6). During hi» .iliscnce the "castelium ArnaKli " wa.s furtifictl for the 
proiectittn of pilgrims to Jerusalem from the attacks of the garrison of Ascalon (Tyre 
xiv. K: cf. p. 49, n. 1). 

* Tyre xiv. 9. Wm Tyre relates the capture of Ikinya» and the conflict with 
Hugh of Jaffa (xiv. 15-iK) after giving his account of the ex|ictlition to the north 
(xiT. 6-9). lYoltaldy thi» expedition intervenetl in the niid»t of the troubles in 
Jerusalem lietween the events of xiv. 15-17 an<l those of xiv. 18. 

* l.A. i. 397 f*; Kern. iii. 666 has the same month, Shawal, and |x>ssib1y same 
year, 527. * l.A. i. 401. ' Sil>t iii. 57a 

" l.A. i. 401, Dhu'l-kaMa 51H (ends list Scptendier 1 134). Cf. Tyre xiv. 19 (two 
years after the capture of Hanyas). Wm Tyre ^t)eaks of the truce as ^om lemporaUm 
and kay!> the captives made at Banyak m 1132 were released. 
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following year he was assassinated at the instigation of private 
enemies (30th January 1 135)'. 

This event brought Zanki once more to Syria. He learned 
the news at Rakka. which he ha(i just seized by an act of 
treaclicry (7th I*\*bruary). Its possession further secured the 
way between Mosul and AlcpjX). Hy a rapid move Hama was 
regained', but such promptitude was of no tivai! against Damas- 
cus. Mu'in cd-din Anar, a mamluk of Tugtakin*s. directed its 
aflfairs ft>r the time*. On the i6th of March Zanki gave his 
recognition to Shihab al-din Mahmud, brother of the late prince. 
Anar received the imi)ortant position of governor of Horns 
when it was surrendered to Mahmud by Kirkhan's children and 
officers*. In May 1 136 the command of the army and the chief 
power in Dam.iscus passed into the hands of the emir liazwash*. 

From 1 130 to 1 134 the chronicle of Sawar's battles with the 
Latins of Antioch and Kdcssa contains nothing of great impor- 
tance*. ICach side attacked the other as op|)ortunity offered. 
The fight at Kinnesrin in January 1 1 33 was the chief engagement 

' i4lh Ral»i.i* ii 519, cnlcn«l.ir *\Mc im l"cl>ruary 11.^5 (I. A. i. 40j|. Kcm. iii. f/iH, 
Ilm Kh. i. 274 nnd AlnillMia iii. 45SI. AcnM<iiii]^ io l|>ii Kh. llie d.iy wa.% Thiirxiay 
and M) J.tnunry 3isl« l»ut since Kern. r.ilU it n Wcilncsil.iy it is probable that the a«- 
M.i»iiiati<>ii tiM»k place on the ni;;hl of WcdncMlny ,^otli January. 

* Kcm iii. 670; I. A. i. 4 16 i> ri;;liily in li.tniiony vmli thin «•<> thai the Kcctietl 
editor's note iv in error. ' I. A. i. 405. 

* .Mndlula, Kecueil i. 22. A. 11. 530 ll>o;;in^ 1 ith Octolicr ii.v«). He ua« in llom« 
on the 15th June 11.^7 (Kem. iii. 672, cf. aI>o l..\. i. 420). Kecueil Ata/ is another 
reading of the n.nne .\nar. .Xccordin^ to v.ni Ik-rchcni the correct pruiiunciaiitMi is 
Onor or Unur. Wm Tyre wrilen ** .VinarduN." 

• l..\. i. 416 (.Sha'kin *.^o). 

• After /.mki left Syria, Sawar enjjn;;ed in war uiihoui •.ucccn'* a^jnin^t Jo!»celin 
and .iImi a}*.iin att.icked Alharih ^Kent. iii. f/ti «I.iIch in a. 11. 525 hut the previous 
correction to 524s A.M. ii.»0 may l»e a^^ain rc»piire«l). IWfore J«»*relin\ death 
Kaisun was lH*sie|;nl for a short time by the Mdlan of Iconium (Tyre liv. ,^ 
whtyse date, alNUit the time of Fulk's accession, i^ ronlirnicd by Ikirheb. .115, m'fuj 
.;,'rit,r. 1442. i.e. Iieftirc OctoU'r n.^ib In a.m. 527 (I2th Novendnrr ii^p— ^isi 
(Vtolicr n.^.l) **llaM*in" of Jrru^alem (?Kidk) capiuntl the ra.^tle of Kusair 
(Karheb. j(i 1). Stnnetime l)efore the )>ati!e of Kinnesrin (January 1 13.1) Kadmus ua<i 
retaken fr«»m the l.atinsan<l lHni|;ht by ilic Untailian thief .Miu'bfath (Kent. iii. 665; 
I..\. i. 400 in A. II. 527). Shortly aftei Kinnesrin Sa\%-.ir «lefcate<l a tletachmenl of the 
army of Anliivh ami reinf«>rcenirnis from M«le^*a (f.A. i. 792. Kem. iii. 665). In 
Jumada ii 527 (.Vpril ii.^) he inva«led the territory of Tell lushir (I. A. i. 400, 
cf. Kem. iii. 665). In a.m. 52N he made an exinrdition into the district M>uth and 
.v>uth-we."*t of Alep|)o (Kcm. iii. M;). In this ^ame year there was war between the 
Latins and the ruler of .Malatijra (I. A. i. 402* 7vj). 
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that was rou{;;ht. Neither castles nf>r towns seem to have been 
lost or j;ainecl on either siile. Very diflferent is the record of 
Zanki's achievements in the sprinj; of 1135. He resolved to 
attack those I^tin stronjjholds which still lay in the very 
neijjhbourhood of Aleppo. His brief cam paijjn was a triumphal 
pro^jress. The l^itins were taken by surprise and no army 
resisted his o|)erations. Atharib fell first. It was captured on 
the 17th of April*. Other succes^^es followed in quick succession. 
Zaredna made no serious resistance. Ma'arat en-nu'man, Kafr 
tab' and all the country between Aleppo and Hama was restored 
to the Moslem faith. It was Zanki's first campaij^n against the 
Latins and was conspicuously successful*. From these conquests 
Zanki turned to an attack on Homs. After a feint on liarin he 
swiftly approached the city. While he was laying waste the 
neighbourhood news reached him that a I^tin army had taken 
the field at last. It was commanded by Pons of Tri|K)lis* and 
doubtless included the forces both of Antioch and of Tripolis. 
Zanki advanced towards Kinnesrin, where the Latins were, and 
drove them off, easily it seems. Then he returned to Moms and 
for ten days in the beginning of August occupied himself in 
burning the fields n»und about and in delivering attacks on the 
city*. Immediately afterwards Zanki left Syria, for his presence 
was urgently required in Mosul and liagdad. For more than 
another year he was involved in the wars of the sultan and the 
caliph. Hut the weakness of Antioch had been laid bare by the 
events of the summer. Zanki's lieutenant Sawar took the lesson 
to heart. In 1136 Antioch suffered an invasion unparalleled in 
its previous history. Sawar carried fire and sword across the 
principality to I^iodicea. on the coast. A hundred villages were 
given to the flames*. The plunder of Laodicca itself was only 
part of the rich booty brought back to Aleppo. 

* 1st Kaj.ih 599 (Kcm. iii. 670). ' Kern. iii. 671. 

' I. A. diviiles ihc captures of thi« c.'impai(*n lietwccn iijto (AthariU) and 1137 
<Ma*ara aiwl Kafr tal>> during the sie(*e of Itarin (I. A. i. 433, ii. 110). 

* Kcm. ill 671 "Mm of Pons" ^h" di«l not succeed until n 37. 

* Kcm. iii. 67 1 (dating in the la^t ten days of Shawai). 

* Kcm. Wilkcn re|>rcMmt!i the expedition »% one into Cilicia, where there is another 
Laodicca. An attempt to surprii^ llalatunui made by the emir of Hikisrayil lieiongs 
to this period (A. II. 530). Troo|>s from Antioch raiMrd the siege (Nuwairi quoted by 
▼an llcrchcm, Ituerip, 494). 
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The weakness of Antioch in these years, 1 135-36, is explained 
by the weakness of its j^'uvernincnt. Two parties tntri|;ued for 
supremacy in the princeiloni. Hohemond's wife Alice was 
nominal ruler at last. Fulk was i>ersuade(l by her sister, his wife 
Melisend. to abstain from interference'. The party which 
5up|K>rtod Constance awaited the arrival of Raymond of Poitoii. 
The patriarch craftily persuaded Alice that Raymond mi<;ht 
become her husband. In these circumstances there was no one 
in Antioch to take the lead a«;ainst Zanki nor was there mutual 
confidence between the contending; parties in the dividcxl city. 
Fulk of Jerusalem was the <»ne ho|)e of the situation and miyht 
have come to the rescue. Possibly he regarded himself as no 
lonj^er res|>onsibIe because of his ai^reement with Alice. The 
simplest w«iy of acting; on it was to abstain from all interference 
in the affairs of the north. Mis presence in Antioch for any 
pur|x»se was sure to produce complications. At the same time 
Fulk's inactivity may also be viewed as the triumph of a new 
IK)licy in the south. Kven in Maid win's lifetime there was a 
party which complained that the kinj; wasted the strength of 
Jerusalem and end.uv^ered the safety of the 1 loly Cross in remote 
and perilous enterprises'^, lie seemed ne«;lectful of his projxrr 
kin*;dom in his zeal for the interests of the north. It was Bald- 
win's e.\|)erience as ruler of I'^dessa which inHuenced his ptAicy, 
He knew the dan«;er which threatened the northern states from 
Mosul and Alep|K), and he understcKxl how the interests of 
Jemsalem were at stake in the issue of the strujjjjie. Fulk had 
not the same j^rasp of the situation nor the same wide outlook. 
Me was the first of the kinj^s of Jerusalem to be trained in an 
atmosphere of ** separatism." The others had shared in a com- 
mon cause and learnc<l that the suffering; and success of one 
member aflfcctcd all the other members too. luilk neither under- 
stood the true interests «)f Jerusalem nor realised the gravity 
of the situation in the north. The Moslems were left to deal 
with Antioch and Kdcssa. Tri|H»lis was a de|)endency of Jeru- 
salem and continued to receive assistance from it. 

Fulk has also been charged with incapacity and weakness of 

• Tyre xiv. 10. 

■ Cf. Fulchcr iii. y. 
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character*. This estimate of him is founded on certain state- 
ments made by William of Tyre. He is represented as more 
than sixty years of age, a worn out man. with his memory almost 
gone, controlled by favourites. In reality when Fulk became 
king he was about forty years old ; he was deliberately chosen 
by Baldwin and his councillors as a fit successor and he justified 
the choice by frequent displays of decision and energy. It may 
be said, even, that in his reign the kingdom of Jerusalem enjoyed 
its period of greatest prosperity. It was Kulk's northern |x>licy, 
not his general ability, which was at fault. William of Tyre is 
not to be relied on in justification of the contrary vicw^ 

In Jerusalem the garrison of Ascalon was again active in its 
depredations during the years 11 32-36 ^ Kmboldcned by 
frequent successes and continually reinforced from Kgypt it was a 
standing menace on the borders. To guard the road from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem a castle was fortified at Hait nuba early in 1133. 
Later a scheme of planting castles at intervals round the city, 
within an 8-12 miles radius, was adopted. In pursuance of this 
plan a fortress was erected at Hait Jibrin (Jibelin) in 11 36. It 
was situated on the edge of the plain at the foot of the hills 
east of Ascalon, twelve miles away. The village and the district 
were the pro|)erty of the hospital of St John in Jerusalem and 
the fortress was accordingly committed to the care of the Master 
and brethren of that order. This was the beginning of the 
territorial influence of the knights Hospitallers in tb.e neighbour- 
hood of Ascalon and is also the first known instance of their 
activity as a military order. Since the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Latins they had been zealous as a brotherhood devoted to 
the nursing of the sick and to works of charity*. Inspired now, 
It may be supposed, by the example of the knights Templars 
they extended the range of their activities and also became a 

* So Wilkcn .in<l mhcr.H. * See Kujjler > cnlici.<im in Studien 49 ff. 

* Tyre xiv. 8 an«l ij. 

* llefore the first cru<iile there wa% a Christian hospital in Jerusalem founded by 
a citizen of .\malli for the cire of pil|;rim'». When the cruxaders took Jerusalem the 
**xen<Miochium'* wa« superiniemied by a certain Oeranl. His work rapidly developetl 
under the new conditions and received the support of Godfrey, Baldwin I ami many 
others wIk> rcco|piised il^ value. The (xiurer pil);rims .ind especially the sick were 
Uic objects of his care, iteranl remained at the head of the institution until his death 
in September 1 1 10. 
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military order. The transition was made under the guidance of 
the second Master, Raymond dii I*iiy( 1 1 20-1 160). It is significant 
that from the first in their new capacity the protection of the 
I^tin borders was their special duty. It was on the borders 
that the serxice of the military orders was most required, and as 
their wealth increaseil and their organisation was j^rfected they 
became the most efficient dcfcntlcrs of the Holy I^nd. Mean- 
time from 1 1 36 the knij;hts of Bait Jibrin eflfectively checked 
the raids of the garrison of Ascalon. 

The year 11 37 was an eventful one in Syria. In the early 
l>€'irt of the year the army of Damascus under Hazwash* invaded 
Tripolis, encouraged, doubtless, by the success of Sawar's invasion 
of Antioch in 11 36. In March- a battle was fought in which 
Pons was defeated. He fled amongst the hills of Lebanon, was 
captured by the inhabitants and put to death. I lis son Raymond 
succeeded him and at once took what revenge he could on the 
dwellers amongst the hills. They were even suspected of having 
invited Ha/.wash to undertake his expedition. 

After this Zanki returned to Syria. He reached Alep|)o on 
the 15th of June. True to his former policy he at (mce renewed 
the siege (»f Homs\ Mu'in ed-din .Anar was governor of the 
city*. After negotiations and attacks which occupied some three 
weeks Zanki relimpiished his attempt (nth July)*, and turned 
away to the siege of the Latin castle of liirin. Raymond of 
Trijiolis was joined by Fulk in an effort to raise the siege. 
Zanki heard of their approach and surprised the Latins on the 
march, entangled in the hills. Raymoiul was taken prisoner and 
Fulk took refuge in Harin, where he now became one of the 
besieged. Zanki again attacked the castle" and by a strict 

' LA. i. 419; Tyre xiv. ti^ (lic/cu|*c= IU/\%.ij). 

* I..\. Kaj.ili 531. The cx.ncl «lafe of I'oiis' iKath. Sumlay 4lh KnjaU 5.^1, jMlh 
.March 11.^7, »•• jjivcn hy Owl. arah. <^Hialrfim-fc (Ku^jlcr, Snnlien j-ji, note 10). 

* The <latv!» are given hy Kcm. iii. 673. In I. A. i. 410 .Sha'l>an ts a iculual crr«ir 
for Shaw.il. 

* Kcm. iii. 671 (Kccueil .\nar or Oner): I..\. i. 410 (Kcaicil Atax). 

^ 20(h Shawal c^p (I. A. t. 421, Kecueil loth July). I. A. ii. 115 umler A.ti. 5.^7 
^ = 1143) j»ive> what may l»c a wronjjiy dalol reference to these events ami ih'xe of 
A.ti. 113S. Ilomii waH liCKicj^M ami captured in Shau-al 537 ami /.mki s|ient the 
following winter in the territory of l)am.iHais. 

* Tyre and I. A. i. 481. Kern. iii. 673 doe^t not nieniiim the fir<»t attack on llarin 
and explains Ka/moiklU advance again»t /anki a« an aiteni|it to relieve I lom^. 
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investment soon reduced its defenders to serious straits. The 
approach of another relief force induced Zanki to offer favourable 
terms of surrender. They were accepted by the jjarrison, who 
did not know that help was close at hand. Free exit was 
allowed to those in the castle and the prisoners taken in the 
recent battle were released. This was in the third week of 
Aujjust'. The relieving army dispersed when the news reached 
them : it had been commanded by Raymond of Antioch. Harin 
was an important capture, for its jjarrison had been a scourge to 
the Moslems of the plain which stretches towards IJoms and 
Ha ma. 

While Moslems and Latins were thus engaged a Greek army 
was on the point of entering Syria. The interference of the 
Greeks once more in the affairs of the I^itin states is the most 
novel feature in the history of the year 1137. The emperor 
John had greatly strengthened the position of the empire in 
Asia Minor. In Cilicia this brought him into rivalry with the 
Latins of Antioch and with Leo the Armenian. After l^ohe- 
mond*s death a proposal was made that a son of his should 
marry Constance and become prince of Antioch. The emperor 
was much aggrieved when K<iym< >nd of Poitciu was preferred. 
It was probably in the latter part <»f 1 136 that Raymond arrived 
in Antioch and married the child Constance. Alice was com- 
pelled to resign her position and Raymond took the reins of 
government. This settlement of affairs was one cause which led 
the emjx^ror to invade Cilicia in the summer of 1137. The 
expedition was directed also in part against the Armenian prince 
I-co*. The Greek army reduced the principal towns of Cilicia^ 
made a prisoner of the Armenian prince and then advanced 
against Antioch. News of this advance brought Raymond 
hurriedly back from his expedition to the relief of Harin'. 

' In the last ten clayit of Dhiri-kaMa, i.e. 10-19 August (Kern. iii. 67,)). I.A. .iml 
\Vm Tyre <lt» not support Keni.\ intimation that the castle was destroyed before 
evaoiation and it is in itself improliable. 

* Ilm el-athir supposes that the emperor came toco-operate with the Latins ag.iinst 
the Moslems ! 

' Acconling to Kinnamos i. 11 j the emperor w.is besieging An.nzarba when 
RaymomI came to Fulk*s .issistance. Tyre xiv. 36 may l>e understood to say that 
he was close at haml {/^ro forihm). It is increciible that Antioch was already investetl. 
According to an Armenian chronicle the emperor encamped before Antioch on t^Kc 
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Antloch was bomb.irdcil for some d.ivs by the emperor's sicjjc 
cnjjiiics and then Raymond judj^cd it prudent to yield. The 
terms im{)oscd were tiiat he should swear allegiance to the 
emperor and hold Antloch as a fief, and, further, that as soon as 
Aleppo. Shaizar. Mama and Homs were conquered and handed 
over to him he shoidd surrcntlcr Antioch entirelv. One cannot 

m 

suppose that these terms were ajjjreeable to Raymond. Perhaps 
he and his advisers were iiitlucnccd bv the conviction that the 
Moslem towns, for which he was to e-\chan«;e Antioch, could not 
be caf)tured. It was ajjrecd that there should l)c a joint cannKiijjn 
ajjainst them next summer. Meantime the em|)eror, havinjj re- 
ceived Raymond's oath of fealty and seen his banner planted on 
the citadel of Antioch. returned to Cilicia to spend the winter. 
The aj^reement was made about the bej^innin^ of September*. 

After this Zanki resumed his campaij^n .ijjainst the dei>en- 
dcncics of Damascus. The presence of the Greek army did not 
affect his plans. An embassy from the em|x?ror. shortl)* after 
the lOth of September-, conveyed, no doubt, what ap|x\ired to 
be satisfactory assurances\ The flcparture of the Greeks to 
Cilicia was reassuring. There was no evidence that those who 
had acted this summer as Raymond's enemies would return next 
year to be his allies. Ha/.wash of Damascus on the other hand 
had recently j^iven proofs of an energy and activity which mipjht 
be danj^erous. Zanki acc<»rdinj^ly resolved to strike more directly 
at his territories. About the middle of October, after an attack 
on Moms, he started southward. He threatened lia'albek as he 

* 

passed and swept through the Hika*. He captured the fortress 
of 'Ain jar at its southern extremity and received the submission 
of the governor of l^anyas. It was after the 17th of December 
when he turned north once more to resume the siege of I foms*. 

jo»h of .Xupisl (10001.11 AM.iliquc. ihH*^, xiii. ;;), i.e. .iflcr ihc Mirrcmlcr of Itarin (a* 
dcU*rminc«l on p. 138, n. 1). Leo died a prisoner in ConNtantinoplc anno \p-ait. I459 
(ilarhch. 343). 

* Accortling to Kem. iii. 674 the cm}»eror left .Xniioch >hortly Iwforc the loth of 
Septemlier. 

' This '\s the date when the em))a>sy left Ri^^ra^i (3in«l Dhu'l-hijj.i. Kem. iii. 674). 

* The only conflict with the CJrceks, it apixrar'". wa"* a Nkirmi-ih yx^K licfore this in 
which the Moslems were commandal hy Sawar (Kem. iii. 674). 

* All thc«e particularH arc from Kem. iii. 674 ; he calU the fortress of * Ain jar. 
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Early in 1 1 38 Raymond ordered the arrest of the Moslem 
merchants and of others of the same faith who were resident in 
Antifich (Januar)'- February)*. Before the end of March the 
em|x:ror and his army had returned to Antioch and the allies 
commenced their campaii^n on the 31st of that month. They 
marched, in the first place, to Buza^a, which was reached on 
Easter Sunday, the 3rd of April S and which capitulated six 
days later (April 9th)*. Four hundred of the inhabitants are said 
to have become Christians in order to save their lives. Others 
were put to death in spite of the terms of the capitulation. 
During the ten days which the allies spent in this neighbourhood 
expeditions were sent out in all directions, even across the 
Kuphratcs\ Zanki meantime remained at I.Ioms and sent 
Sawar with reinforcements to Aleppo, which entered the town 
on the 9th of April*. On Thursday the 14th* the emperor's 
army approached the city, having s{x:nt a day on the road from 
Bu7.a*a. Next Tuesday the>' assaulted the town and the garrison 
sallied out in retaliation'. But no other encounter is recorded. 
On Wednesday the allies marched away. The scarcity of water 
and of supplies in the neighbourhood is given as the reason of this 
retreat •. Next day the garrison of Atharib deserted the castle 
an<l the Greeks occupied it. The line of march was southward 
and Kafr tab was captured after a brief resistance. The desti- 
nation of the army was Shaizar and that was reached on the 



* jum.i(lA i. A. II. 53 J (Kcm. iii. ^»7*). 

* Ji'»t Knjah, c.ilcn<l.u il.ilc 4lh .April (Kcm. iii. 675). Tyre xv. 1 says ihe .irmjr 
left Antioch .iltoiii the i^l of April, Init he passes over everyihinj; that happened 
lictwcen that and the siejje of .Shai/ar. Kcm. iii. 675 gives the tlale when the 
em|»eror Martrd a* Thur^lay in Kastcr week, i.e. jiist .March. 

* Kem. iii. 675 says the siege \x>ivt\ seven days and I. A. i. 42* dales the surrender 
on the 25th of K.njah. calendar date Kth April. 

* Niketa« i. 117. The |>erioil of ten day* \% from Kem. iii. 675 f, and is to lie 
rcck(»tie<l fn»m Kxsler Sunday to WedneMlay isl ShaMian (cf. note ft). 

* 27ih K.ijah 53 3 (Kem.). 

* Acconling to Kem. iii. 676 they left Buia'a on \Ve«lnes<lay nth Sha'ban and 
reachefl .Alepp» next ilay. on Thurvlay the 6lh. 5th ami 6lh are here textual errors 
for IM and and, as the days of the week indicate, ami in agreement with the statement 
that the em|)en>r was encam|)ed at Huza'a for ten days. The Kecueil editor wrongly 
•Iters the days of the week into agreement with the month dates. 

* Siicces<«fully acconling to Kcm. iii. 676, unsucces'^fully according to Niketas i. 118 1 

* llie former by Kinnamoft i. 114, the latter by Niketas u t\H. 
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28th of April*. The town lies on a formidable rocky ridjjc 
which is defended on one side by the Orontes. It was the 
possession of an independent emir. The sie«^e lasted twenty- 
four days. Several times the emjxrror's troops )x:netrated the 
lower part of the town. lUit the castle at the head of the rock 
defied his cflbrls. It was a forlni^^ht before the siepje engines 
were {jot ready. They playetl ineflTectiially on the walls for ten 
days and then the siejje was brc»ken up (J 1st May)-. 

This decision was the emi)cror's and was no doubt chiefly 
due to the slackness of his allies and their failure to co-operate 
with him'. The whole scheme, of which the siejjc of Shaizar 
was a part, must now have seemed hojicless. Zanki's resistance 
was still in reserve. A Turkish armv had been t;athered bv the 
orders of the sultan and had crossed the Kuphrates*. The 
Moslems of Iconium were invadinj; Cilicia*. The allies were 
not united. Raymond is not likely to have been zealous 
to gain any of ihe towns whose contjuest involved his surrender 
of Antioch. The emperor, accordinj^ly, accepted a promise of 
tribute from the emir of Shai/ar and the jjifts which he gladly 
offered*. The allies returned to .Antioch, there to continue their 
quarrels until the (ireeks retired to Cilicia. It was some years 
before the em|>eror John came back to Syria. 

The mainspring of Zanki's policy in Syria is again clearly 
revealed by his movements after the siege of Shaizar. Kafr tab 
was abandoned by the Greeks as ihcy retreated, and occupied 
by the Moslems that very day i2i>t May)'. Jiut Zanki was in 
no haste to attempt the recovery of the places he had lost*. He 
may have judged it prudent to await the final departure of the 
emjKror. He returne<l by preference once more to Homs, deter- 
mined to bring that cit\- under his control. Without much 

' Thcj^r dates are all from Kcm. iii. (t-ft(. Tiic r.ilfn(l.ir <laict arc c.ich a (lay 
later than th<n>c (lelermined liy ilu' «ln\> of tlu* week. 

• Saturday 9lh Ramad.nn (Kcm. iii. 67H). Kcm.''* dale* agree exactly with I.A.'i 
statement that the Mej^e Instcfl 14 d.iys (i. 438^ 

• \Vm Tyre. I. A. say* that /.inki miwciI diM:«»rd by hi* representation'*. 

• Kcm. iii. 67H. * Nikt-tas i. 123 (of. no). 

• Tyre xv. 1 aiMl the (I reck wnircc*. 

' Under Zanki*» (*nvcrnor of ll.im.i (Kcm. iii. 67M). 

• lie dcnuinded the 5iurremler of K.imiy.n and Kent a troop of cavalry after the 
Onrk^ «» they retreated (Kcm. iii. 67M). Niketa.s i. 311 implies hin pursuit wa» 

amfiiecrft/ii/. 
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<iclay Shihab cd-din Mahmud decided to accept his pro{K>sals. 
He may have feared a repetition of the invasion of the winter or 
have been apprehensive of attack from the side of Jerusalem. 
Horns was pven up in exchange for Harin and two other fort- 
resses. Peace was scaled by intermarriajjc ; Zanki wedded 
Mahmud*s mother and a daughter of the atabek was given to 
Mahmud. This settlement was made in the month of June*. 
The capture of 'Arka from the Latins and its demolition may be 
dated after this'. ])u7.a*a was recovered on the 27th of September* 
and Atharib a fortnight later, on the loth of October*. The 
Moslems lost nothing by the Greek invasion. Antioch, on the 
other hand, was weakened by the loss of its Ciiician towns and 
Raymond's spirit of enterprise was discouraged by the penalty 
which was now attached to the conquest of Aleppo and its sister 
towns. On the 20th of October a severe earthquake visited 
Aleppo and the neighbourhood. Si.\ hundred |x:ople are said 
to have perished in the ruins of Atharib. The shocks continued 
until the summer of ne.\t year. Zanki returned to Mosul, where 
he waged war with the Ortoks, and Sawar continued to act as 
governor of Alepjx)*. 

The year 11 39 marks a turning-point in the history of 
Damascus. From the time of Zanki's apixrarance in Syria 
Damascus was attacked on two sides, by the latins of the south 
and the Moslems of the north. There can be little doubt which 
attack was the more dangerous. The Latins were quiet neigh- 
bours, on the whole, after their abortive expedition in 11 29. 
When the peace of 1 134 expired it may not have been formally 
renewed but there was very little war from that date to 1 1 39*. 
Zanki's attitude and policy were widely different. He proved 

* Kcm. iii. ^79. 

' A. II* 5.U After the Greeks had rctumctl to their own country (I. A. ii. loa). 
' Tuexby Myth Muharr.im fji.v calendar Hate 16th September (Kem. iii. 679): 
Kecueil lAth .Sc|ttvml)cr is presumably a misprint. 

* Kvm. iii. 679. I. A. i. 436 is not to be untJcr»tootl uf an earlier recapture of 
Atharib (cf. Kcm. iii. 676). 

* Kcm. iii. 6K0 relaie> an expedition of his prolxibly in the earlier part of 11,^9 
(a.ii. «jt3) alter Zanki's de|Kirture. A defeat on the way home neutralised hi^ fifHi 
>acces». 

* In the hummcr of 1 1.^7 when Fulk wan away in Tri|x)Ii» Itazwash invaded 
Palestine and plundered Nablus (Kem. iii. 674, Tyre xiv. 17). Next summer, probably, 
Dictiich of Flaiulers arrived at the head of a crusading band (Tyre xv. 6, after the 
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himself a persistent and unscrupulous ajjjjrcssor. Every one of 
his three canipaijjns In S\ria clearly showed that his Moslem 
neighbours were in danger from his schemes. He was unremit- 
ting in his efforts to subdue Damascus and its dependencies. 
The settlement of 1 138 was a promise of security but the events 
of 1 1 39 proved it to be delusive. One obvious remedy for this 
chronic evil was a policy of alliance between Damascus and 
Jerusalem. When Zanki threatened Damascus once more in 
1139 Mu'in ed-din Anar resolved to ap{)eal for help to Folk 
of Jerusalem. Hy securing alliance with him he .saved the 
situation and inaugurated a new period in the relations between 
Damascus and its neighbours. 

Zanki's excuse for interfering in the affairs of Damascus and 
renewing hostilities against it was the assa.ssin.ition of Shihab cd- 
din Mahmud. It took place on the night of the 22nd of June 
1 139'. Mis nominal successor was Jemal cd-din Muhammcd, 
another son of Huri. Mu*in ed-din Anar, the deliverer of 
Damascus in 1135 and the defender of Moms in 1137-38, 
became wazir and actual ruler*. There was need for a 
strong man such as Anar at this crisis, if the inde|)endencc of 
Damascus was to be preserved. When it iK^came clear what 
Zanki's intentions were, and that he would resi>ect nothing but 
superior force, Anar sent an envoy to Fulk of Jerusalem to 
negotiate an alliance with him. Through Usama ibn munkidh' 
he ofTered to defray by monthly payments the cost of the troops 
which might be sent, and agreed that Hanyas should be handed 

<ircck invasion of 11, ^M, ** .suWM|ucntc aotaic **). Fulk anil he unticrltMik an ex- 
IK.'<iiti«in a;;ninHi a caNilc cast itftht* lower pari ofihc Jonlan ami Wotroyol it. Ihirin|^ 
ihcir absence a Moslem force crosse<i (he Jordan and invadoi M»uthcrn PalcMinc, liut 
without any };rcal success. Hanyas was not subject to Dani.iscus but it also .i|»t)cark 
to have l>een attacketi in the year A. If. *.;3, ending jjtii August 1 iji; (I. A. i. 53,1). 

• i.e. Friday nijiht i.^nl .Shawal «.^.^ (Kcn». iii. 6.M1); Ibn Kh. i. 175 namrw the 
sAwc day of the month but >ays it u-a> Thurxlay night (i.e. the night of \Ve<incftrlay 
-siiit June). 

^ It has l»een assumed by several mixlern writers, such as Weil and Kuglvr, that 
Anar was |ir.ictically ruler of Dama^us from 1135 onwar«U. Thin sccmK to l)c an 
error (comp. p.nges 133. 137). 

"^ L'sama's name is mentioned because hit autobiography has liecn prescrvetl. It 
is ably csliie<l by ilartwig DerenUiurg and is a mine of informatitm rcganiing the 
|>rivate and social life of the times, t'sama's home was Shai/.ir. In 113M he wa« 
compelletl to leave it l>ecause of the enmity of hi> uncle, llrfore that time he haw 
service un<ler Zanki. 
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o\-cr to the Latinx after its capture from Zanki*s governor. He 
urged that Zanki was the common foe of all Syrian states and 
that if he gained Damascus the Latins would suffer by the 
increase of his power*. The Latins were convinced that his 
arguments were reasonable. They were specially desirous to 
recover Banyas and agreed to help him. 

Zanki reached Aleppo in the beginning of August (1139). 
From there he marched south to Ha*albck, to which he laid siege 
on the 2Sth of August*. The town was captured on the 9th of 
October*, and the citadel surrendered on the I2th^ Zanki 
swore by the Koran and the divorce of his wives to spare the 
garrison of the citadel if they would surrender. He kept his 
promise by flaying the governor and hanging most of the others, 
thirty-.seven in all. He then advanced on Damascus and 
reached Dariya on the 7th of November*. He does not appear 
to ha\*e attempted a regular siege and negotiations proved futile. 
The inclement season may have prevented militar)* operations 
during the winter*. The death of Jemal ed-din Muhammed on 
the 27th of March 1 140' raised Zanki's ho|>es. Hut Anar main- 
tained his position and apix)inted Mujir ed-din Abak to the 

' These are named in Tyre xv. 7 as amon;:st the motives that inllucnceil ihc latins. 

' 194 .Muliariam 5J4 (Kcm. iii. 6Si). I. A. 1. 432 s.iys iic arrived .it Jta'alliek on 
wth Dhu'Miijja ty\t calendar date the iMih uf August, exactly 10 days earlier 
(Kecneil wrongly gives 10th Augu>tK This \% confirmed >>y .\l>u VaMa quoted in 
lltfi Kh. iv. 4H4 (siege ct>mmence«l Thursday 10th Dhu'lhijja 532. i.e. ijlh August 
1139, if A.1I. 53.) be sulotitutal for A.ll. 532). I. A. in his Kaniil corrects his state- 
ment in the AtaU^ks ii. 104 that the kiege was after the death of Jemal cd-din. 

* Momlay 14th .S.ifar 5J4. ralend.ir dale loth (Vtolier (Kem. iii. 6.S1); m) llm Kh. 
iv. 4H4 without the day of the week. 

* In Kem. iii. 6Si Thursday s^th .Safar 534, l>ut as the i«th was n .Sunday it 
fthottld no dtniht lie read iMh Safar ««4, of which the calendar «late is nth Octolwr. 
Tlie correction here re<|uired gives a day after the calendar date .ind that in note 3 
a day liefore the calendar date, so that Kem. seems to have derivetl his information 
here from tw-ti different Miurces (with divergent reckoningit of the month). 

* 13th Kalti* i 534 (l..\. i. 434). Kem. iii. 681 gives the middle of Kaiti* ii, but, 
assuming textual error on one side or the other, the earlier date is the more prolwble. 

* If 34th jumada i in Kem. iii. 6H1 Mongx to A.ll. 534 it proves that Zanki was in 
Ale|i(>o on the 16th hecemlwr 1 139. It seems rather however to l>elong to the year 
A.H- !^i!> (cf. p. 145. "• ')• 

^ i.e. the night of Thursday 8th Sha*han 534 (according to Arabic reckoning the 
night of the 18th of March 1140, calemiar date 19th March; Ibn Kh. i. 175). The 
Mme date without the day of the week is given by Kem. iii. 681 (Recueil 19th March) 
aim! I. a. i. 435 (Recueil joth .March). 
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vacant emirate. On the 24th of April' Zanki marched from 
Damascus into the Hauran intending to attack the Latins on 
their way from Tiberias where they were assembled. After 
waitinj; vainly for a month he returned to Damascus (25th May)*, 
Ho was layiiifj waste the counlr\' after his return when the 
Latins joined forces with their allies. Zanki did not risk a 
battle but retired at once to Ha'albek'. Then the allies proceeded 
together to attack Hanyas. Anar fulfilled his agreement by 
joining in the siege. Raymond of .Xntioch* and Raymond of 
Trifx^lis both took part. Moslems and latins fought side by 
side and vied with one another in their zeal. It is not certain 
when the siege commenced nor how long it lasted*. It was 
found after a few d.'i)-s that a siege tower was required, and the 
woo<l for its construction was got by Anar from Damascus. 
The huge "machine" towered cjver the walls of the little town. 
There was no escape from the discharge of its missiles. The 
governor did not delay to accept the favourable terms which 
Anar was empowered to o(Tcr^ All this time Zanki lay at 
Ha'albek. When Hanyas capitulated he made one defiant dash 
on Damascus and then retired', never to return. His name was 
mentioned in the recitation of public prayer* and with that 
acknowledgment he was, j)erforce, content. He renounced his 
long cherished hopes of gaining Damascus and never returned 

* slh Kninn<lnn s.u. Kiiii. iii. 6.S1, I. A. i. 435 (in Kccucil ijivcn as ]4th aiul J5ih 
April ro-jicclivcly ; compare p. I44, n. 7). 

' I. A. i. 4.^5 f. (6lh Shaw.il 5^4). 

** I. A. i. 4,;6. Tyre xv. H i^ lcs< exact in his chronol<^y. lie names th« place 
whore /nnki encamped Kasalinc (?=Kas el*ma). 

* On Wis way Kaynion«i is .said to have captured the (governor of Hanyas H^rahim 
il>n Ttir;;;u(h, lietuc*en Danyas and Tyre (I. A. i. 4./*, Kern. iii. 6N]). According to 
Wni Tyre Uayniond arrived some time after the commencement of tlic Mcgc. 

^ Tyre \v. 9 says the sie(;e l>c};an on May 1st (Kal. Maii). Tlii» docs not agree 
with 1. A.'s date for Zanki\ return from the Hauran, which |xjintft to some time near 
the 1^1 of June. 

* Thtvc particulars arc from Tyre xv. 9-10. Wilkcn iii. 140, note 3 and 150, note 
?S ^ays that Uanyas wa!» in (.'hrisiian hands from 1134. 'i'hi» is a miktake which b 
followed by Kohricht 253. nt>(e 4 althou^^h inconsi>tent with his own statement on 

' I. A. i 437 ; Kern. iii. 6H2 >ays he entercti Alep|>o 24th Jumada i, i.e. 5lh January 
1 141 (aN!»umin); the year to lie a.m. 535 a> seeni& probable; the Kecueil editor 
sup|M>sc:i the year to be 534). 

* Kvm. iii. 6H1 ; /.A. ii. 105 exa^crate* hi* ^ucccv^. 

a. C. v^ 
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again to Syria, although his career had still six years to run. 
The Latin aUiance had been conspicuously successful. Anar 
adhered to his wise policy and Damascus continued to be at 
peace under his prudent government. The presence of the 
Latins in Syria did not affect the Moslem city. For seven years 
it was equally undisturbed by the Latins of Jeru.salem and by 
the Moslems of northern Syria. 

Fulk was well satisfied to allow his kingdom to rest in peace. 
Anar gave him no cause of offence, the borders of Tripolis 
were undisturbed and the garrison of Ascalon hardly stirred*. 
Being thus left alone he was content that the boundaries 
of his kingdom should remain as they were. Palestine was 
conquered and no danger was in sight. The "spirit of the 
second generation," as it may be called, took possession of 
the Latins of Jerusalem. The men of the first generation 
regarded all Moslem Syria as an unoccupied promised land. 
Their successors viewed the Moslems as joint occupants with 
themselves. The country' which was theirs "by divine right" was 
practically co-extensive with the land they now occupied. They 
discovered that their neighbours had much in common with 
themselves. They adopted Eastern dress and Eastern habits 
and ccase<l to be "exiles" in a foreign land. The purpose of 
the first crusade was accomplished and its force was spent. 

The latter part of Fulk s reign is marked by much activity 
in castle building (i 140-43). On the east of the Dead Sea the 
strong castle of Kcrak was built*, to increase the protection 
already given by Shaubak or Mont Royal. The Templars 
erected another at Safed. Two new castles were built in the 
direction of Ascalon. One was ten miles to the north of 
Ascalon, at Vabna, on the site and constructed from the ruins 
of an ancient town. Its name was Hibelin or Ibelin and it was 
gifted by the king to one Halian who took his name from the 
castle, Halian of Ibelin'. Next year Blanche garde was built at 
Tell es-safiya, eight miles cast of Ascalon*. Fulk was killed by a 

* I. A. i. 438 mentions an attack by it on I.atin raiders in Kamatlan tj^f, 
April 114I. 

• Tyre av. ai (?A.D. 1141). • Tyre xv. 14 (?a.D. 1143). 

♦ Tyre av. 15 ("anno proxime subwcuto... circa vcri» initium, hietsvt VnsvTJt^xsaw^" \ 
Le. in a. v. 1144?). 
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fall from his horse when he was out hiintinjj on the loth of 
November 1 143'. His eldest son Baldwin was thirteen years of 
aj;e. His wife Meliscnd, daughter of Baldwin H, took the reins 
of ijovernment. She was well qualified to do so, and for several 
years her rcj;cncy was simply a continuation, in every essential 
respect, of her husband's rcij^n-. 

In Trii>olis the year 1142 is made notable by the coming of 
the knights Hospitallers to those districts which afterwards 
became iheir chief Syrian iKJsscssions. 1.1 isn el-aknid, Rafaniya 
and other lands and castles in the neighbourhood were Imnded 
over to them by Raymond. Thus they became the principal 
defenders of ICl-bukai'a, the valley which gives access to the 
coast from the central plains of Syria, and also the nearest 
neighbours to the town of Homs. Raymond's pledge that he 
would not make peace with the Moslems without their consent 
shows how imiM^rtant their jxDsition was from the very first*. 

After Zanki left Syria in 1 140 the relations between Antioch 
and Aleppo resumed the character which they had |)ossessed in 
recent years during the periods of his absence. The old border 
warfare c<»ntinued as before. Sawar was still the Moslem leader, 
although another deserter from Damascus, the emir 1-aja, also 
takes a prominent part. The chronicle of events is meagre and 

* Ann.ilfs ii. ii. 431, (ieslcs 4 ami nioM of llic souues jjivc ihc year 1143. 
Win T)rc'> narrniivc in xv. 14-27 favuiirs a.i». i 144 althou);h |io>sil>ly cnnMstent with 
A.I). 1 14.) (cT. p. 1 46, notcN ,f .111(1 4). xvi. 4 clearly d.itt's the event in the N'ovemlter 
prirclinj; the fall of Ktlc-^-^a ami ^>* in 1144'. in the chrunt»li^ical framework («v. 17 
and \\i. .)) 1 142 is the date pven. There is confusion also with regard to the tlay of 
the month : xv. :; puts tlu* death on the i.^lh, the 4th day after the accident ; xvi. 3 
pves the loth without qualiliealion. The year 1144 is stron);ly sup|)orted l»y the 
charier in INiuIi's ('«Mlice diplomatioi i. 29, no. 26, in which 1149 i^ referred lo lu 
l(aldwin*s (tli year (stt t;. 1)«kIu, l)e Fulconi'« re(;no, 1K94. pa^e 60). On the otl>er 
hnml lialilwin Ill's aj;»* at his accession (13 years. Tyre xvi. 1) Mip|K)r1ik 1 143. since he 
W.1S proltahly Ixirn early in iijto (cf. p. i.^o. n. 1). (irejjory i. 156 date* amttif armen, 
5«>2 (commencing 14th Fehruary 114.U l»ut since this ii( also given (i. 157) a» the year 
of the capture »if K«lessa ( = a.I». 1144) it ij» evidence a% much in favour of a.d. 1144 
as fif A.D. 1 14,^. On \Vni Tyre's evidence see apfH-ndix. 

* Teacc with I)amascus was maintained until 1147. (See pajje 157 f.)* 

* J.eroulx, C'ariulaire i. no. 144. The charter is d.itetl Au(;ust 114) and tlie |p«nC 
include<l Rafaniya, Harin and all the lands lieli>n|;in{; lo them, aIm* •* Marilaliech.** 
••Cralum" i-I.lisn elakrad) .iml '• cisidlum l;<K:hee" ( =eMiukai*a). There it no 
record of harin having; liccn recovered Mnce it^ capture hy Zanki (page ijyf.) Iml 
ihv revenuvi of the district may still have l»een partly or wholly Latin or may have 

Arr/i treated m» such. The case of Famiya in 1 167 \* cxa.cW>f v\vt %ma« Vv* ^*»''V 

\Q — X 
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unimportant*. After an interval of two or three years Raymond 
was desirous of peace (spring 1 143). He was attacked by a 
much more |)Owerful enemy than Sawar. His territory was 
invaded by the Greek emperor and his very independence was 
threatened. The latins needed all their strenjjth for this con- 
test. It was fortunate for them that the Moslems of AlepjK) 
took no particular advantage of the complications in which they 
were involved. Hut Zanki was on the alert in Mosul. 

The emjxjror John left Syria in 11 38 with the intimation 
that he would return at the earliest op]X)rtunity. lie did 
return in the latter part of the year 1 142. His intention was to 
reduce the latins of the north to what he considered their due 
obedience. Before the Turkish conquest the Latin |)osscssions 
had belonged to the Greeks and the leaders of the first crusade 
had sworn to restore them to the emperor Alexius. On these 
grounds John held that the country of Raymond and Joscelin 
rightfully belonged to him and that the Latin princes were only 
his vassals. He led his army first against Tell bashir. Joscelin 
attempted no resistance and gave hostages in token of submis- 
sion. Then the em|)cror marched to Antioch. Raymond 
refused to admit him to the city and even repudiated the 
agreement of 11 37. John was informed that the Latin nobles 
held that Raymond had no authority to conclude such a treaty. 
As winter was approaching the emjxiror contented himself with 
laying waste the country and then retired to Ciiicia'-'. 1 here he 
died in April 1 143. He was succeeded by his son Manuel. The 
situation was unchanged. Raymond took the aggressive and 



* Kcm. iii. 683 ff. j;ivcs ihc fullowin^ particulars : in 11 40 Turkoman allacks lead 
to retaliation by the Latins ; in the autumn of 1 14I a Latin incursion \%a> folluwinl by 
a counter attack of l^ija't; in April 1 143 Sawar invaded I^itin territory; in the »>pring 
of 1143 Raymond advancetl to Uuza*a and |H'ace was made alter he retired ; in the 
end of the year a I^tin caravan was plundered by the soldiers of .Meppo (ni. 685) ; 
a cavalry skinni>h titok place in May 1 144. The Mronj; castle of Markab was %ciit^{ 
from a friendly .Moslem emir in 1140 by Kainahl of Marakiya and Kalanyas (Caflarus 
xviii. 45 f.). In Kdesiia *Ain tab was capturetl in 1 141 and held for a year by Simon 
a Maronite(?) chief ((irej^ory i. 155 f.). 

• The narrative follows Tyre xv. la-ii. Ilis statement houever that Raymond 
invited the em)>eror to Syria (xv. 19 an«l to) is improlxible. LA. i. 44O says that 
peace was made between the emperor and Raymond. Some sources speak of the 
emperor having actually entered Antioch (see R<»hricht, y. l\'^^ w. i\. 
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invaded Cilicia in the same year. War was waged for some 
time with varying; fortune partly in Cilicia, partly in the ncigh- 
bt^urhood of Antioch (1143-44). Finally ManucFs generals 
reduced Raymond to submission. Some time in 1144 he was 
coni|)clled to *^o in person to Constantinople and there take an 
oath of allegiance as the em|)cror*s vassal \ 

It was in these circumstances, in 1 144, that Zanki captured 
the town of Kdessa. Since 1 140 his wars in Mesopotamia had 
been Moslem wars, chiefly in Ortok tcrritor>'. In 1 142 he was 
at war with the Kurds, in 1 143-44* he strengthened his position 
round Maridin. Throughout these years he adhered to his 
|xilicy of leaving the I^itins undisturbed. It was at the instiga- 
tion of the emir of llarran that he finally attacked Kdcs.sa. liut 
for his (KTsuasion, so Zanki himself acknowledged, the attack 
would not have been made*. In any case the opportunity was 
rightly judged. Although Kdessa was .strongly fortified tins 
fxtpulation was chiefly Armenian and Syrian and the I^tin 
garrison was small. Joscclin was absent in Antioch at the timc\ 
f«»r no danger was anticipated. Besides the Latins of Kdessa at 
their Ix'sl dc|x?nded for supjK^rt in .serious danger on their neigh- 
bours of Antioch and in 1144 ^^^'^ '^clp was not available. 
Ka\inf»n(l may not have been in Syria when the crisis came. 
At least, in ail |)robabilit\-, he was still involved in the conse- 
tjucnces of his war with the em|x:ror Manuel. The contest 
Ix'twccn the (irccks and the I^itins may thus be held chiefly 
rcsix>!isible for the undoing of Kdessa. Raymond and Joscelin 
were not goo<i friends, but that alone cmild hardly have induced 
Raymond to deny his hclp\ Jerusalem although remote and 
now little in touch with northern affairs was Joscelin *s only hope. 
When Kdessa was besieged he hastened in jx^rson to Queen 
Melisend to obtain the helj) he needed. Troops were sent in 

' Kinn.imo* i. 3}; f. The chrun<>l<»(;y is unccrt.iin (»cc Kuglcr, Studicn, p. 74). Wm 
Tyre «l«»cs n<»l mention the w.nr with M.inucI at all. 

* ke;;arilin^; I. A. ii. 115 m-c |>. i,^;, n. 5. 

^ Kem. iii. 6s6 : cf. ISarhehraeii.s as in next note. 

* lUrheb. y\2 say.s that Joscelin hail ^atw to Antioch {anMfi /ptut, 1456) and that 
the inhahitants of I larran informed Zanki that i'ldcs.sa was in a dcfcncclc&s state. CC 
Kein. iii. 685. 

* This is Wm Tyre's explanation of the al>KeiKe of &u)))x)rl from Antioch (avi. 4), 
Fur criticism of it ive Ku|;lcr's Studicn. 
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response to his appeal, but Kdcssa was captured before they came 
within strikinfv distance. How far they went seems to be unre- 
corded. Joscelin himself has been severely blamed for the loss 
of Edessa. His failure to raise the siege was largely due, no 
doubt, to causes which were beyond his personal control. It 
may be said however that he allowed Zanki to take him unduly 
by surprise. His residence in Tell bashir, although not in itself 
blameworthy \ may have prevented supervision of the defences of 
Edessa. The essential fact seems to be that the Latins were 
lulled into a feeling of false security by their long continued 
exemption from attack. Joscelin's |)ersonal courage and military 
capacity are praised by the Moslem historians*. Rut his own 
resources could not save Edessa and there was little he could do 
except appeal for help to others. Seeing this was without result 
the city was left to defend itself. 

The first sign of change in Zanki*s policy towards the Latins 
may be obser\'ed in the summer of 1 144'. Some Latin castles 
in the province of Edessa were then attacked and captured. 
Joscelin should have been warned, whereas on the contrary 
Zanki was encouraged to proceed. ICdessa, the capital, was not 
attacked until late in the year. The interval was no doubt 
largely spent in preparations, l^ut Zanki carefully concealed his 
plans. Even when he started for Kdcssa he led his army first 
in another direction. The Moslem troo|)s took their |K)sition 
under the walls of the city on Tuesday the 28th of November 
(II44)^ The defence was brave but it lasted no more than 
twenty-eight days. Zanki pressed the siege with all his power 
and employed every ]>ossibIe means of attack. The walls and 
towers were mined and seven siege towers were stationed round 
the city. At last a great breach was made in one of the walls. 
The garrison fought bravely in the breach, but this weakened 
their defence at other points and the enemy swarmed over the 



* .Against Wm Tyre. Kuglcr, Stmlicn 78 f. gives reasons for hulding that Tell 
bashir ami not Edesu was the home of the J used ins. 

' Cf. I. A. i. 433. Hut there may be confusion with Joscelin i. 
' Kern. ill. 5X5 only gives the year (a.ii. 53M. ending 3r(l July 1144). But this 
morement i* not likely to have been long before the Hnal attack on the ca|>ital. 

* Uarheb. 331. 
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walls into the town (23rd December)'. The usual massacre 
followed. For three hours the sword "drank the blood of old 
and younjj. men and women, priests and deacons, coenobites 
and hermits, monks and virgins, infants, bridegrooms and brides." 
The ruthlessness which marks Zankt's whole career again found 
illustration two days later on the 25th of December*, when the 
garrison of the citadel surrendered. Zanki pledged his word 
that the defenders should be spared and then, in spite of that, 
sent at least the Latins amongst them to execution. 2^nkt's 
" humanity *' on this occjision has Ixren praised by some modem 
writers and it is true that the citi/.ens of Kdcssa experienced 
some forbearance at his hands. For the sake of the future 
prosi)erity of the city it was needful to retain its native popula- 
tion. When the first hours of pillage and massacre were over 
protection was granted to the Armenian and Syrian Christians 
who chose to remain in Fdcss.!. The ruins caused by the siege 
were repaired «is quickly as {possible and a Moslem garrison was 
installed where the Latins had ruled so long*. 

Zanki's capture of Fdessa did not lead immediately to the 
conquest of the Latin province. Saruj seems to have been the 
only other Latin town which was captured before Zanki's death. 
Whatever his motives the atabek did not make any attempt to 
fallow up his great success. As he did not live much longer it 
is not possible to be certain wh.it his intentions were. Troubles 
in Mosul occupied him during the latter part of 1 145 and the 
beginning of 1 146. Then he took the field to besiege Kal'at 
Ja'bar, a castle on the ICuphrates. There on Saturday night 
the 14th of September 1 146* he was a.ssassinated in his tent by 

' Ilm Kh. i. 540 (Saluplay 25th Jum.via ii 5.^9); (Gregory i. 157 (S.itunl.iy 3j{nl 
I)cconil>cr, .Si Sicphcn'.s tlay; uinlcr ihc year 1 14.^ iiiMcnd «•( I144). Soalwi Kcm. iii. 
AVi where 161I1 Juin.id.! ii ^yj is a textual error lor 26th jumA«l.i ii. I..\. i. 44.) also 
h.t> 16th Juni.Kla ii tor 36th Juma'la ii Imt K.iy^ that the sie;;e laMctl iH (Uy», which i^ 
exact if reckoned )>et\veen jHiU NovcidIkt an«l sflh iK'Ceinticr, U>th day^ inciu<»iTC. 
Itarhvb. Ti,\,\ (Syri-nc text, p. ,^7) ^ives Satunlay ,\u\ Kanun ii ( = .<ril January) bul the 
day of the week arxl day of the month «lo not .nj;rce. rnihahly there i% here alio a 
textual error for :.^rd Kanun i ( = ijrd Decendier). 

' Itarhelt. y\t, (allowance Wxn^ made for the ttwr* in the month ami the day of 
the month |M»inted out in note 1). 

* .Most of the ]tarticular> in this paragraph are from Harhcb. jjji AT. Tyre xvi, 5 
has less detail. 

* Kcm. iii. 6H7 f. calU the ilay 6ih Kabi* ii 54 1 (icth Se|>tembcr) according to 
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his own slaves. He was more than sixty years of age. His 
career is commonly viewed in the light of the supreme service 
he rendered to Islam by the conquest of Edessa. This shed 
a certain glory round all his life, as posterity judged it. Men 
delighted to give him the honourable title of shehid^ martyr, 
or champion of Islam. For this one deed he was counted worthy 
of the reward of Paradise. 



Arabic usa(^. I.A. (ii. 13a and i. 453) and Makrizi viii. 199 (pve 5th Rabi* ii of 
which the calendar date is 14th Septemlicr ; in il^ Kh. i. 541 15th Kabi* ii 541 is 
pfcsnmablj a lextnal error for this tome date. Abu*l-mehasin iii. 504, 17th Ral»i* ii 
(pfesuublj for jth Rabi' ii). 




CHAPTER IV. 

NUR ED-DIN MAI.IMUI). 

Fok nearly fifty years Eclcssa was the bulwark of the Latin 
states. A j^lancc at the map .shows the imjxjrtance of its 
position. It stood like a rampart op|>ositc Mosul and nearest 
the capital of the caliphs. It commanded the roa<ls from 
Mosul to Aleppo and jKnetrated like a wedge between Moslem 
S\Tia anrl the emirates of Meso|K»tamia. By menacing east 
and south it isolated Alcp|>o and protected the Syrian Latins. 
Aleppo was weakened even more than the Latins were strength- 
ened. It was almost encircled by lulessa and the .idjoining 
state of Antioch. With its best allies in Mesopotamia it de- 
I>cnded for safety on constant communication with the east. 
lUit the line of march from Mosul to AlepjX) was never free from 
peril so long as the Latins held Kdessa. In the country from 
Harran to Kakka there was ilanger of attack at any moment 
and those who |)asscd through safely left a dangerous enemy in 
the rear. The gain of Aleppo when ICdessa was destroyed was 
threefold : its communication with the east was secured ; its 
enemy was now in front, no longer in the rear as well; it in turn 
began to encircle what was left of Latin territory. 

ICven the death of Zanki and the division of his power which 
followed made the position of the Latin states worse in one 
imjxjrtant particular. Their opponent was not .so .strong, but the 
very limitation of his power made him a more decided and 
determined enemy. Zanki was succee<led by two of his sons 
Saif cd-din Gazi and Nur ed-din Mahmud. The former secured 
Mosu) and the eastern part of his fathers dominions. The 
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latter ruled in the west with Aleppo for his capital. The river 
Khabur was the boundary between the brothers. The perma- 
nent independence of Aleppo which this division implied had 
been rendered possible by the capture of Edessa. Aleppo after 
that was strong enough to stand alone. Under Nureddin it 
entered on an independent career in which the conquest of the 
Latin states was a pressing duty. For if Nureddin respected 
his brother's territory and yet aimed at making conquests he 
was bound to seek them in the neighbouring Latin states. Not 
only so, he was free from those complications with the Ortoks, 
the sultan, the caliph and the Kurds which had engaged so much 
of Zanki*s energ>'. He owed this also to the limitation of his 
territor}-. Saifeddin inherited Zanki s Meso|K>tamian wars, Nur- 
eddin the lesser struggle with the latins. The crusading states 
had a more dangerous foe than ever before, because his wh<ile 
energy was directed against them. Nureddin's religious zeal and 
the earliest incidents of his reign combined in urging him to the 
task which the political situation imposed upon him. 

It must not however be forgotten, in qualification of what 
has been said, that the separation of Alcp|>o from Mosul was a 
source of weakness also. Zanki's principal strength lay in Meso- 
potamia. When it withdrew from the contest tiic op|x»sing 
forces were not unequally matched. A great part of Nureddin's 
task, therefore, was the consolidatic^n and strengthening of the 
dominions he inherited. Hy inclination and capacity he was 
perhaps better fitted for this work than for a career of mere con- 
quest. Both factors, the need of his kingdom and his jHirsonal 
char.ictcr. may account for the fact that the progress made 
against the latins during his reign was slower than we should have 
cxjKctcd. Hut it was he who built up a Syrian power capable 
of challenging the I^itins without support from Mesopotamia. 

The fall of Kdessa should have warned the Latins of the 
danger of disunion and of the enemy they had most to fear. It 
might have been a salutary lesson, although painful. It had 
no such effect, least of all in Jerusalem. During the period 
of the " .second crusade *' there was no co-operation between north 
and south, and c\'en enmity began to replace the indifference 
which in itself had proved so harmful. T\\c oi\\v '^VosXev^ >n^\s 
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in which Jerusalem took much interest were those w.igcd upon its 
own borders. One evil result of this spirit, neglect to support the 
cflTorts of Antioch, has already been dwelt on. Another speedily 
followed. Damascus lay nearer than Aleppo and this was suffi- 
cient reason, in the eyes of those rcsjionsible for the policy of 
Jerusalem, for making war on it in preference to combining with 
Antioch against Nureddin. In spite of the eAbrts of Anar to 
cultivate friendly relations advantageous to both parties. Queen 
Melisend and her counsellors failed to see that Damascus w«is 
now an important ally and that ]x:rsistent war would simply 
force Anar into the arms of Nureddin. They were guilty of the 
unutterable folly of directing against Damascus the whole force 
of the armies which Europe sent to recover Kdessa and combat 
the power of the house of Zanki. Instead of combining with 
Antioch and Damascus against Nuretldin they awaited the 
inevitable attack and employed the interval in alienating their 
allies and in giving Nureddin those advantages which they 
meantime possessed. 

Nureddin's character contrasts considerably with that of his 
predecessor. He was not so much an imi>erialist nor ))erhaps as 
great a soldier as his father. Vet war with the Latins was a 
dehnite part of his |x;licy in a manner not characteristic of 
Zanki's reign. I'he influence of his i>olitical position helps to 
ex])lain this, and also his personal piety. Piety is a prominent 
feature in his character and ap|>ears in much that is related of 
him. Me believed that the chief protector of Islam and its lands 
was not himself but God, the one true God*, and he carried on 
war against the Christians as a religious duty. If the inspiration 
of the mere soldier was lacking somewhat, this motive took its 
place. The reflection that ** fortune is like a shadow, which if 
pursued flies away, if avoided follows after*" marks a tem|>era- 
nient apt to fail when energetic initiative is required. Hut 
Nureddin was fortunate in his emirs. Asad ed-din Shirkuh 
devoted to his service for many years an enterprise and resolution 
rarely excelled. It is not easy to apfxjrtion the military credit 
of Nureddin's reign between the sultan and his emirs. Hut from 
first to last he w«is master within his own dominions. I Ic was a 

' LA, a. jo;. ^ \.K. '\\. \Qo, 
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wise and beneficent ruler and tlic prosperity of his reign was 
due in the first place to himself. Kvcn his enemies did not with- 
hold their admiration of him*. His mode of life was simple', as 
befitted a son of Zanki and a loyal follower of the Prophet. He 
embellished and improved the towns under his sway. He 
endowed public institutions to promote religion, to care for the 
sick and diseased, and for the advantage of travellers. The 
courts of justice were administered with equity and he himself 
gave an example of submission to them. Hy such means as 
much as by deeds of arms he created the Syrian power which in 
the hands of Saladin, along with Hgypt, completed the overthrow 
of the Latin states. 

When Saifeddin hurried from the scene of his father's death 
to occupy Mosul Nureddin at once led back the Syrian troops 
in the camp to Aleppo. His occupation of the town gained its 
dependencies also, lie had acted on the advice and with the 
assistance of Asad ed-din Shirkuh*. Hut he was neither of an 
age* nor of a character to be a puppet in the hands of anyone. 
Xext month* when Nejm ed-din Ayub, governor of Ha'albek, 
Shirkuh*s brother, entered the service of Anar the governorship of 
Aleppo was transferred from Shirkuh to Mejd ed-din ibn ed-daya*. 

The situation required a ruler capable of acting with rapidity 
and decision. The death of Zanki cncoumged his enemies to 
tr)* their strength against his successor. When Raymond heard 
the news he sent troops against Aleppo and Hama. As they 
retired with their plunder Shirkuh followed. He recovered 
much that had been lost and pillaged Artah in retaliation for 
the rest". On the other hand when Ha'albek was captured by 

' \Vm Tyre descriUrs him .ns *• princc'|>s justu*>, v.tfcr ct providus ct secundum 
grnti» SU.1C traditioncs rtligio^us." 

' I do not know what i;rounil Archer and KingsAml have for kpcaking (p. 238) 
of hi» ••grcctl." Ilm cl-athir givv>» a very different account. 

' I..\. ii. 153: Ihn abi Tai in A.S. Cairo 46. 

* jo ycarK old (A.S. iv. 11). 

* Jornada i «4i pending ;th Novemlier 11 46). 

* Ibn alii Tai in A.S. iv. 49 f. Ayub was made governor of Ua'albek by /anki 
after its capture in 1139 (I. A. i. 561 ; AS. Cairo 129). 

* Il*n abi Tai in A.S. iv. 48 f., Cairo 48; he calls the ruler of Antioch liohemond 
and Miys he received word of /anki's death a week after Nurediiin wan established in 
Ale)»po. Nureddin occupied the castle of Aleppo on .Mtmday jlh Kabi* ii, i.e. 16th 
September (A.S. Cairo 46, line 34 ; in 47, line 3, Kabi* i is an error). 
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Anar of Damascus shortly afterwards no steps could be taken 
for its recovery. It was too immediately followed by another 
event which threatened serious loss. In November Joscelin 
attempted to recover Edessa with the help of the Armenians 
still resident in the town. Nureddin hurried to its rescue and 
arrived before Joscelin had |>enetrated the citadel. The Latins 
were now compelled to face an attack on two sides and as they 
endeavoured to retreat were severely defeated. The treatment 
accorded to the inhabitants by the victor demands one observation 
only. Neither Christians nor Moslems ever displayed much 
humanity in their treatment of one another and Nureddin*s 
drastic punishment of the rebels was a security a<;ainst sin:ilar 
revolts. 

It is easy to understand Nureddin's |>olicy in a situation 
which threatened much danj;er. He was resolved to prosecute 
war with Antioch and cultivate the friendship of his Moslem 
neighbours. An ajjreement with his brother was easily made 
and the importance of peace with Damascus was recoj^nised and 
acted on. While frequent embassies passed between Alep|>o 
and Damascus a vigorous attack was o|)cned on the territories 
of .Antioch. The list of the captured strongjholds' is sufficient 
to show how the tide was lurnin*;. The Latins were losinj; 
[▼round which they had held since the days of the first crusade. 
No wonder Raymond jircssed for another like crusade and 
darkly painted the situation which the fall of Ldessa had 
created. The treaty with Anar was sijjneil in Damascus on the 
28th of March (1147)*. It also marked an im|)ortant K^in. 
The way was prepared for the detachment of Damascus from 
alliance with Jerusalem. The Latins furthered Nureddin's plans 
in this direction. He had scarcely celebrated his marriage with 
Anar's daujjhter, in accordance with the recent treaty, when an 
urgent rcque.st for help arrived from Damascus. Nureddin 
responded gladly. The Latins of Jerusalem in spite of Anar s 
protests and warnings had formally broken their alliance and 

• .\rt.ih, H.ir.il (Mamula), n.n>arfut (Ibvirfun). K.ifr l.ilha, A.S. Cairo 51 quotini; 
I. A.; I. A. i. 461 j;ivc> the vari.int> in hnickct^; Kcm. ltl<K:htf( 7 f . (-iii. 513 f.) Iia» 
Mainula and adds Mali. 

- .Mm Va'la in A.S. iv. 51, C.iiro 50 (13rd Shawal 541). 
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were on the point of invading the Hauran. Tuntash*, emir of 
Bosra and Sarkhad, had tempted them by offering the surrender 
of his towns. Some recognised how unwise it was to h'sten to 
the offer, but they were overruled. Anar threw his army in 
front of the threatened position and was promptly joined by 
Nureddin, about the beginning of June^ The Latins found 
the>' had been anticipated' and that the enemy were too strong. 
They beat a retreat with much difficulty. Their privations in a 
bare and waterless region, with the enemy in the rear, are 
graphically described by William of Tyre. Anar was still 
anxious for peace^ and may not have pressed his advantage. 
After the occupation of lV)sra and Sarkhad the allies returned to 
Damascus. Hut the latins showed no willingness to renew the 
broken alliance. Next year they continued the war and wasted 
on it the strength of the *' second crusade " ( 1 148). 

The ne^vs of the fall of Kdessa had stirred once more to its 
utmost depths the crusading spirit of the west. The enthusiasm 
was greatest in France, the home of the first crusade. Toix? 
Eugene encouraged a French ex|xrclition ; in Italy he had 
contests of his own to wage. The French were most akin to 
the Syrian Latins and responded to the preaching of St licrnard 
and the influence of their king, Louis VII. St Hcrnard secured 
also the adhesion of the emperor Conrad. His army increased 
the size of the crusade but diminished its unity and so perhaps 
its efficiency. A fleet of Kn^lish and Flemish ships was the 
first to start. Its principal achievement was in Portugal, 
against the Moslems of that country. Only |)art of the 
expedition continued the voyage to Syria. They arrived in the 
spring of 1148 and took part in the siege of Damascus. The 
French and German crusades look the old route by land through 
the Greek empire ; the Germans started first. As before there 
was discord, suspicion and fighting between the crusaders and 
the Greeks. Manuel still regarded the Latins as merely his 

* A.S. Wm Tyre jjivcs Tantais. 

* A.S. Cairo 50. Tunta^h therefore proKnhly came to Jerusalem with his pro|x»sal 
alwnit the emi of April (inen»is praeterierat, Tyre xvi. 8>. 

* Tyre xvi. 10 report* they believed that the city w.is already occupied by Anar 
(**infelici ramorc"). According lo Abu Va'la in A.S. Cairo ft the actual occu{>ation 
waft later. * Cf. Tyre xvi. 1 2. 
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aj^cnts or the auxiliaries of his empire. It .scarcely rctjuired the 
presence of the Normans of Sicily, his hereditary enemies, to 
renew the old feuds. Finally Manuel made peace with the 
Moslems of Asia Minor and took no part in the progress of the 
crusade. Conrad started from Constantinople without waitinj^ 
for the French. The enemy were fully prepared to meet him. 
Mis army split into two jwrts, both of which came to a miserable 
end. The failure of provisions led to the final disaster. The 
I**rench, who followed, were more fortunate. They kept farther 
south, throuj^h a difficult ctnmtry, in the hojxi of avoiding the 
enemy. They were accompanied by |iart of the German army 
after Conrad returned to Constantinople. They learned watch- 
fulness by defeat and succeeded in rejK!lling the enemy. A 
larj^e part of the army sailed from Attalia to Antioch. There 
were not ships for the mass of humbler pil^^rims and these were 
left to their fate. About the middle of Ajwil (1148), a month 
after Louis' arrival, C(»nrad came by .sea from Constantinople, 
lie landed in * Akka and other crusading bands which also 
came by sea disembarked in the territory of Jerusalem. 

The crusaders had now to choose between two policies which 
the Syrian Latins laid before them. One was advocated by 
Raymond of Antioch and the northern states, the other by the 
Latins of Jerusalem. Hach party doubtless considered its own 
advantage, but Raymond's proposal to attack Nurcddin was 
that which deserved adoption. The original pur|)ose of the 
crusade was to retrieve the fall of Kdessa, it was in the north 
only that the Latins were losing ground, and Xureddin was by 
far their most dangerous enemy. The security and prosjK'rity 
of the south may be judged from the conclusion which Conrad 
seems to have come to, that the Syricin Latins required no 
service from the crusade. The southern Latins projxised to 
attack Anar of Damascus. lie was willing and anxious to 
remain at pe.ice. If attacked he was certain to join hands 
with Nureddin. There would be alliance once more between 
Damascus and the Moslems of the north as there had been in 
the days of Tugtakin. It may be granted that the occu|>ation 
of Damascus would have been a decided gain' but this was not 

' Sec cha\>. III. \vkgc 117. 
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the opijortunity. War with Nurcddin was inevitable, for the 
choice lay between attacking him directly and separately' and 
attacking Damascus with him as its ally-. 

Conrad had landed in the south and was surrounded by the 
party which proposed war with Damascus. He allowed him- 
self to be persuaded in favour of the southern policy. Louis 
remained in Antioch till June. He left it partly, i>erhaps, 
bccau.sc of an intrigue of Raymond's with his wife'. He also 
gave his adhesion to the plan which had been formed in 
Jerusalem. Conrad and others were inclined to return home, 
but all joinetl in the expedition. In the latter part of July the 
Latins left Tiberias, their gathering point, and the siege of 
Damascus began on Saturdtiy the 24th*. Neither Antioch nor 
Tripolis took any part. 

Within five days the besiegers were in full retreat. They 
approached the city from the .south-west and forcetl their way 
up to the walls through the orchards which stretch for .some 
miles down the valley. During the next two days they in turn 
stood on the defensive, behind ramparts of felled trees. Rein- 
forcements were |X)uring into the city and relief was expcctcfl 
from Saifeddin and Nureddin. On the fourth clay the Latins 
made little or no response to the attacks and challenges of the 
enemy. The Moslems feared some stratagem. In reality no 
doubt the question of retreat was being discus.sed. Karly next 
morning the besiegers* camp was abandoned and the rejoicing 
Damascenes pursued their discomfited enemies as they departed 
homeward*. 

* i.r. \»ithout .-Xn.ir .is an ally; Snifctldin would |)roh.aJ>|y h.ivc helped him. 

* It !!• cjuilc inadc(|uatc lo dcscrilic Raymond's policy as ** the com|iie«t of .\lep|>o, 
Shai/.ir ami >omc neighbouring towns'* and it was not altogether to Louis' cri-<lit if 
**W\s pi«»u}i doirc to visit the Saviour's grave in Jerusalem resi.stcd with triumphant 
strength c\cry argument and allurement." The quotations are from Wilken iii. 
lit-izfu On p.ngc 129 the true view is introduceti by an ** allenlings." 

' Raymond wa.H then hiniMrlf to blame, partly, for the loss of Iaiuis* ftup|H)rt (Kugler). 
William o( Tyre represents the intrigue as Inrgun from motives of revenge after I^ui^* 
refuel to agree to Rayniomrs plan ^Wilken, etc.). 

* S.iiurday 6th Kabi* i 543, calendar ilatc 35th July, Abu VaMa in A.S. iv. 56, 
Caiio 51: I. A. i. 468 without the day. Tyre xvii. a wrongly state* that the Latins 
were in Tilwrias by the i.tlh of May. 

* The account of this {laragraph is from .\bu Ya'Ia in A.S. iv. 56-59, Cairo 51 
<als4> transLited in Wilken, vo). iii. appendix). 
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The cau.scs of the retreat are uncertain. The account of 
WiUiam of Tyre is jjencrally accepted'. This historian .says 
that during the siege, the duration of which he does not state, 
some of the Syrian knights were bribed by Anar and treachcrou.sly 
advised that the allied camp should be moved from the orchards 
to the open country south and cast of the city. They are 
supposed to have done so because they knew that the second 
|)osition was untenable owing to the diflicultyof obtaining water 
and provisions. The leaders iliscovcrcd this after the change 
had been made and resolved to retreat when they found that 
the orchards had been occupied by the enemy. 

It is to be remembered that the new position spoken of lay 
just outside the woods in which the crusaders were and we arc 
asked to sup|X)se that the leaders were in utter ignorance of the 
character of the ground there and took no precaution to 
' ascertain whether the (alleged) statements made to them were 
true or false. The Arabic historians have no account of the 
movement and Abu Va'la's narrative leaves room for it only on 
the night before the retreat was commenced. If assigned to 
that night it becomes almost incredible, for we have then to 
suppose (as has been done) that *' a single glance revealed the 
situation-" and yet that the leaders had sup|>osed they were 
moving to a better {)osition. It is much more likely that 
Conrad and the malcontents who had advocated returning home 
felt it nccessjiry to blame someone else and gave currency to the 
stor>'. No wonder that William of Tyre confesses that there 
was no agreement regarding the authors of the " treachery V* 
It is quite |X)ssible that some movement preliminary to retreat 
was later given an unjustifiable significance. 

The siege was abandoned when it was discovered that it 
could not succeed without prolonged effort. It is sufTictently 

' xvii. 5-6 ; Mich.iud alone cx|»rcvscs scfpticism. 

* Ku);!cr. TIu* anonymous history printctl in Ku(<;lcr, Studien 15 AT., is aI««> 
cvi<lcncc at;ainNt the >U|>|N»c<i m<ivement. It says however, that the final cIcciMon 
to retreat was come to after the Uitins harl left the orchariU ami entered '* planicicm.** 

' KaymomI of Antioch. of course, is accuMrO ! At a later lime the Templar* were 
held res|)onsil>le. There was a fable current thai certain Syrian Ijartmft were briltefl 
l>y 250.000 gold pieces which proved to lie gilt cop|K*r or at least were mirNCtilou^ljr 
ch.Wf;vil into coppet, Cf. Tyre xvii. 7. 
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easy to find motives for the decision without sup|x>sing; that there 
was treachery on the part of anyone. There was probably 
a revulsion of feeling among the crusaders at the time. The 
latins of Jerusalem had declared that it would be an easy 
matter to capture Damascus ■. They had done so. no doubt, to 
overcome the unwillingness which .some felt regarding the 
undertaking. It made their position difficult when the siege did 
not at once succeed. The food taken with the army was 
insufficient* and siege material was apparently wanting. The 
season was unfavourable to a prolonged campaign and it was 
clear that every day made the arrival of powerful reinforcements 
more certain. Nureddin and Saifeddin were not far off and it 
was known that the city had already been reinforced*. These 
facts were all discouraging and Conrad in particular was ready 
to make the most of them. Kven the Syrian latins had reason 
on reflection to reconsider their position. I'hcy are said to have 
been alienated by a proposal to give the city, on its conquest, to 
a crusader*. They could not now fail to realise how likely it 
was that the siege would throw Damascus into the hands of 
Nureddin and his brother*. There is every reason to believe that 
Anar pressed these facts on their notice* and it is not unlikely 
that his representations were accompanied by "gifts*.'' Hence 
no doubt the statement that the Syrian Latins were bribed. 
Anar had much reason to desire that the siege should be raised 
without the co-operation of his northern allies. They required 
as a condition of their assistance that the town should be placed 
in their hands^ It is no wonder that Anar's suspicions were 
roused, in spite of the assurance that the city would be 
evacuated whenever the objects of the alliance were attained. 
Anar understood the value of .such promises of evacuation. 

* Tyre xvii. 6. 

» I.A.; Aim Ya'la. 

' Tyre xvii. 7 (cf. I. A. i. 469). Dietrich of Flamlern might lie the cruMHer in 
question, although he hnally supported the pro|KMal to retre.1i (against Ki^«ler, Studien). 

* I. A. mentions this also. * i.A. 

* This i* inferred from the charges of Ixrihery made by the Christian hUtorians. 
I.A. mrongly )nits the turremler of Ranyas now instead of in 1 14O. It may be notetl 
that Weil iii. 314 by an oversight assumes I.A.'s accuracy although rejecting his 
account in iii. 993 note. 

' The demand is represented as Saifcddin'i (I. A., Kcm.V 
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It must have seemed deplorable to many that an expedition 
worthy to be compared in equipment with the first crusade 
should return home having accomplished absolutely nothing. 
It was proposed that Ascalon should be attacked, so that the 
memory of the expedition might be somewhat redeemed in the 
judgment of posterity by one important capture*. Louis and 
Connid appeared at the gathering place but the Syrian latins 
did not. Conrad delayed his return voyage no longer 
(September) ; Louis remained until the following Easter in order 
to celebrate the holy season in Jerusalem. It is not clear why 
the Syrian knights acted as they did. Probably it was too soon 
to begin a fresh and arduous undertaking after the recent failure. 
Possibly the antagonism latent between the latins of Syria and 
the crusaders from l^uro|)e now became active. Recent incidents 
and the impression produced by the crusading host, as contrasted 
with that cf the small and scattered bands of pilgrims and soldiers 
with which the Syrians were familiar, were well calculated to 
effect this. The Syrian Latins felt that the crusaders were 
more foreigners than kinsmen, that their own home was now 
Syria not Europe, and that their interests were not identical with 
those of the newcomers. Even if this .sense of distinction and 
estrangement did not oixjrate to prevent coo|>cration again.st 
Ascalon its accentuation was yet one of the gravest results 
of the crusade. 

The danger which had threatened Moslem Syria had pa.ssed 
away. The principal features of the situation now are the 
enthusiastic confidence of the Moslems and the weakened 
|>osition of the Syrian Latins due to the indiHTerence and distrust 
which Europeans had learned in cherish toward them. Islam 
and Christendom had measured arms and the followers of the 
Prophet had been victorious. The armies of Christendom had 
been impotent against the swords and prayers of the ** true 
believers*.*' After the failure of such an effort there seemed no 

* "K.nctum aH«|uod in quu mcmoriAm i»uam poKterit |WM»int recklere commcn<la* 
bilem" (Tyre xvii. 7). 

* The break U}> of the cruxade, it is to lie reini*mtH:re«l, was not the result of anjf 
actual defe.nt. Its aA^^ect was therefore the more miraculous. When Damasicii* was 
hard pre»sed during the niege Anar movc<i the cilitcnt bjr religious appeals and the 
exhibition of *Othman't Koran, the siacred relic of the citj. On another occaiiion 
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reason to fear anything that Europe might ever attempt again. 
Resides the efTort had expended itself and only the Syrian 
Latins remained to be dealt with. On the other side the 
discord and suspicion which had been aroused between Syrians 
and Westerns showed its effects at once. The hope of another 
crusade was indefinitely postponed and the annual stream of 
pilgrims which brought money and men and arms to the holy 
land was seriously checked and diminished. Louis indeed 
remained loyal to the cause, but it was never in his power to 
send another crusade. The pmpes, on their part, were wholly 
engaged, during the next forty years, by their contest with the 
German emperors. Even the feeling of bitterness against the 
Greek emperor roused, or rather stirred into fresh life, in Eurojxi 
by the incidents of the crusade, had its effect later on the 
fortunes of the Latins. The contest with Xureddin had now to 
be fought out with little help from Europe. 

Anar's conference with Nureddin at Ba'albck just after the 
siege of Damascus* was no doubt for the pur[)ose of arranging 
further co-operation. It could not yet be realised that the 
crusade was ended, liefore the princes separated a pro[)osal 
that they should attack *Araima came from the count of 
Tripolis. The castle was in his own state and had been occupied 
by a grandson of Raymond of Toulouse, a crusader who now 
claimed the whole princedom*. The Moslem princes willingly 
agreed. The castle was captured and destroyed and Ikrtram, 
Raymond's rival, was carried prisoner by Nureddin to Aleppo\ 
As soon as it became evident that Damascus was no longer in 
danger Anar was willing to make peace again with Jerusalem. 
The Latins for a short time continued the war by incursions 
into the Hauran. They sued for peacb probably when Louis 
left Palestine. In May 1149 peace was granted them for two 
yearsl Affairs thus returned to their original condition in the 
south. 

Nureddin wx% ur|;ed to ft|iend more money on prcfiaralionK for war ami lcv« on 
religkroi in!4il«lionx and devotees. He replied that the prayers offered for Isiun 
were its best weapons. 

> I.A. i. 470, ii. 161. ' I.A., Kem. 

' AIm Va*la in A.S. iv. 60, Cairo 55. 

* Aba Va*la in A.S. Cairo 57 (Mnharram 544V 
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In the north Nurcddin at once resumed his attacks on 
Antioch. ])<isiita and Hab were added to previous captures*. 
lUit Raymond surprised and defeated the troops of Aleppo 
while they were in the ncijjhbourhood of Famiya and this ended 
the campaign for the year 1 148 (November — December)'. Pro- 
bably in consequence of their success the Latins now prepared 
to take the offensive. Nurcddin however anticipated their 
attack and defeated them at Hagr.is or Yagra", to the north of 
Antioch. After being joined by troops from Damascus, whose 
services he had previously asked and now received in return for 
his own help last year, he laid siege to Anab, a castle not far from 
Sarmin^ Raymond with foolhardy daring advanced at the head 
of a small force. When Nurcddin ascertained the weakness 
of the enemy he surrounded them without difficulty and gained 
a complete victory (29th June)*. Many prisoners were taken 
and Raymond himself was killed, by the hand, it is said, of 
Shirkuh. who was rising in favour again*. The army of Alep|>o 
now swept unresisted past the walls of Antioch down to the 
very sea, plundering as it went. The capture of Famiya was a 
permanent result of the victory and marks a definite stage in the 
reconcjucst of the country (26th July)^ Baldwin of Jerusalem 

' I. A. in A.S. Cairo 55, line 10. 

* Kaj.iI) *,^j^ (Aim Va'la in A.S. iv. 60, Cairo t,;^^ line 13). 

'' DifTcrcnt readings of the same name, the f(»rmer from Kem. (de Sacy) the latter 
in I..\. Kcciieil text. Wilkcn follows A.S. (Cairo 55) in narrating a victory of 
NurciUlin'> at Hosra in the llauran after his defeat at Famiya. Weil ami Ku};lcr 
(Studicn) follow the same account and the latter endeavours to explain Nurc<Ifhn*s 
sudden dart southwards and eijually sudden return. It may l>e assumctl that Vai;ra 
should l>e re.id in A..S. for l(osra (so also Kohricht 359, note )). The forms of the 
nanK> in Arabic differ very slightly and A.S.'s authority is I. A. whose Keoicil text 
give> V.igra. The same vcrMTs are quoted in celebration (»f the liattle of Yagra and 
the »>up|M»>c<l) battle of Itosra. 

* The Nuburirs of llarini were plundered ami destroyed previoux to the siege of 
Anab tl..\. i. 476, Itarheb. 341). The liattle with KaymomI took place between 
Famiya and Kr-ruj (Tyre xvii. 9). ap|Kircntly beside Anab itself (Aim Ya'la). 

^ Wedncsflay list .Safar 544, calendar date 30th June (Kem. Hlochet 13 
( = iii. 511) and .\bu Va'la in A.S. iv. 61, Caini 5H, line 4); the festival of St Peter 
and .Si Paul (Tyre xvii. 9 where June 17th i% a textual error f«>r June t9th). 

* Ibis ;%bi Tai in A.S. Cairo 55, line iH ff. and 3K, line 15 ff. (Kccueil iv. 63 f.). 

' i«ih kabi* i 544 (Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 61 ; in A.S. Cairo 58, line 9 the name 

Famiya is wanting). Kem. wrctngly putj^ the capture of Famiya and the campaign 

again»t JoM:elin*s country in the Inrginning of A. if. 543 ju»t before Joacelin*i capture 

w May itso (Blochet 14 f. = iii. 511 f.). A.S. Cairo 6a quotes I.A.*i account wider 
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showed the spirit of his ancestor the second Baldwin by has- 
tening to the rescue of the northern princedom. He was a few 
days too late to save Famiya and was not strong enough to 
recover it. Nurcddin was willing to accept a peace on the basis 
of the statMS quo and this was the arrangement made'. Baldwin 
had the more reason to be satisfied because Mas*ud of Iconium, 
attracted by the news of Raymond's death, had begun to attack 
the scattered possessions of the Latins in Kuphratesia (Scp- 
tember)*. Joscelin of Tell bashir purchased his enemy's with- 
drawal after the loss of several of his few remaining strongholds*. 
During the same year (1 149) events occurred- which turned 
Xureddins attention for a time in another direction. His 
brother Saifeddin died about the beginning of November and 
Nureddin was invited to occupy Sinjar. He did so ( 14th Novem- 
ber)* but almost immediately surrendered it to another brother 
Kutb ed-din Maudud. It was agreed that Nureddin should 
confine himself to Syria as before and that Kutb ed-din should 
succeed in Mesopotamia. He ruled in Mosul from 11 49 to 
117a Nureddin's action may have been influenced in part by 
the situation in Damascus which again invited his interference. 
Mu'in ed-din Anar had died on 29th August\ and the troubles 
associated with dynastic change had broken out although 
Tu^takin s grandson, Mujir ed-din, continued nominal ruler. It 
was a favourable opportunity for bringing Damascus into line 
with Aleppo against the Latins, perhaps even for making it 
wholly dependent. Nureddtn's plans in the north were liable to 
interference at any moment unless Damascus acted as a check 
on Jerusalem. Baldwin's appearance in Antioch this very 

A.H. 544 hut in I. A. i. 478 the date is 545 and })erh.i)>» ii. 180 should be under that 
year also. Wm Tyre instead of recording the capture of Kamiya speaks of llarim 
being captured (xvii. 10). But only the suburbs of I larim were destroyed in this year 
(sec p. 165, n. 4) and the castie m'as still a I«atin possession in 1156 (p. 176). WeiKs 
references to Harim at this point are very inconsistent (iii. pp. 295, 300, 30.^). 
' A.S. Cairo 58 and 6a. 

* Gregory i. 161. 

' Tyre xvii. 10. Mar'ash was one of the places lost (Gregory i. i6if Barheb. 343). 

* Monday loth Kajab, calendar date 13th Novemlxr (I. A. ii. 176). 

* Aba Ya*la in A.S. Cairo 64, line 16, Ibn Kh. i. 175 (night of 13rd Rabi* ii 544). 
Rohficht't mention of Ma*iii ed'din at alive in 1 1 50 (VM^S^ t6^\ \% %. %\v^ V^V. "^^ "vw 
Dotej^. 
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summer would have made the fact patent to a ruler much less 
intelligent than Nureddin. Anar's death was a happy event 
for the ruler of Aleppo. But Nureddin's first attempt had 
no substantial success. He advanced against Damascus pro- 
bably in March (1150) and sought to gain his purpose by 
professing friendship and offering alliance against the latins'. 
But the Damascenes were suspicious of his good faith and 
unwilling to break the {xrace with Baldwin which Anar had 
renewed last year. The Latins promptly showed their willinj;^- 
ncss to assist their allies. Heavy rains disturbed Nurcddin's 
movements. 1^'inally he contented himself with the barren 
acknowledgment that his name should be mentioned in fniblic 
prayer, cl-khutba, after those of the caliph and the sultan. Peace 
was made in the beginning of May*. 

Nureddin's early policy of attack on Antioch had accom- 
plisheil its immediate purpose and now there was more to be 
gained by ojxirations against Joscelin's country or what was left 
of the principality of Kdessa. The last of the |)ossessions of 
Antioch cast of the "backbone of Syria" htid been gained by 
the capture of Famiya. and everything was quiet in this direction. 
Raymond's widow ruled the princedom, and it was unlikely that 
her advisers would break the truce with Aleppo. The way was 
clear for an advance northwards. For eight months Joscelin's 
country had been "ground between two millslonesV* the tnnjps 
of Mas'ud of Iconium on the one side, and those of Alcpj^o on 
the other* Just as Nureddin was coming north from Damascus, 
Joscelin was captured by a tro<»p of soldiers under orders from 
Ibn ed-daya, govcrn<»r of Aleppo (commencement of May 
1150)*. l^)th Mas'ud and Nureddin h.'istened to profit by this 

' Aim Va'I.i'H Mi^cKtion that the Ijitiiix h.id liccn aUackinf; the llauran in a 
|>arlis,in'> excuse for NuretUlin's movement (.\..S iv. ^4^, (.'airo 69). There h«il 
l>een |icace with Jenis.i)em since May 1 149 (p. 164, n. 4). After llai«iwin\ return from 
Antioch (end of 1141;) he was cn);.i|;e(l in liuililinf; a castle at (iaxa. It waa nearly 
completed in the J^prinj; of 1 150 aiMl was han«lcil over 10 the Templars (Tyre xvit. is). 
Baldwin came directly from (i.iza to Anar*s assistance (AIhi Va'la in A.S. Cair*> 69). 

* Aim Va'la in A.S. Cairo 70 ; cf. Ahu'l-mchasin iit. 506 f. 

' Wm Tyre's expression descriptive of the situation in May 1 150 (xvii. 15). 

* .\ victory of Joscelin's related as if just preceflin^ his capture (LA. ii. iHi. Kem. 
Hlochet 1 5 =t iii. 51 ^), if over Nurevklin in |ienM>n, mu»t have been some time (ireviottsly. 

* "The news came from Alep|M>** on the 5th of Muharram 545. 4th .May (Aim 
ya'la in A,S. iv. 6;); cf. Kem. U\oche\ \6=\\\. «.i^ V'^i^ Muharram 545). I*A.*« 
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further advantage*. Nureddin's gain was in the districts bor- 
dcn'ng on Aleppo. 'Ezaz seems to have been his first object of 
attack and the siege lasted some time. It was captured on the 
15th of July*. But the whole territory was doomed from the 
time it became a fragment dependent on the support of the 
Latins of Antioch and the south. Its friends recognised now 
that they could not undertake the task of preserving it. Baldwin 
of Jerusalem had hurried north to bring help. It was decided 
to retire from the position. The emperor Manuel was also 
attracted by the situation, and proix)sed that the castles still 
remaining should be occupied by Greek .soldiers. It was re- 
solved to accept his proposal. The transfer was made in 
August', and Baldwin conducted the Latin inhabitants and 
garrisons to the shelter of Antioch. On the way from Duluk to 
'Ain tab. and somewhat farther, Nurcddin and his troops 
harassed the line of march, but no great battle was fought \ 

The last stage in the rcconquest of Edessa proceeded now 
apace. The Greeks proved quite unable to maintain its 
crumbling fragments. Within a year the whole district of 
Euphratcsia again became a Moslem province*. It was Mas*ud 

account is umlcr 546 but A.S. quote> it under 545. NurccUiin wa.H .it I loms when 
he heard the new.s (I. A.)- Karhcli. 344 dates anno t^nuu. 1460 (A.D. 1 149)* 

* Tyre xvii. 15. Accordini; to liarhcli. 344 {anno p^a^i. 1461) the inh.il)itants t»f 
Kaisun, lichona, KaMtan, Itarzaman and Marash m.i<le joint terms with Mas*u<l and 
suffenderefl to him. The I..itin& of these towns were permitted to depart to * Ain t.il» 
(cf. Wm Tyre who says Tell Inshir). IJoth Mas*u<l an<l Nuretldin l»eNiege<l Tell liashir 
without success, (fregory i. 165 puts the surremier of Kaisun, Behcsna and Ka'ltan 
in May 1150. KaLsun and llehesna had not lonj; liccn in Joscelin\ possession 
(Karhel). j^^^), "Habula" was capture<l by another emir, Kara Arslan (Barbeb. 
.U3« ^'h(?re Mar'ash is also mentioneti). Timurtash of Maridin also made some 
gains about this time (Il.irhel). .U.'^)* 

' 18th Kabi* i 545, Kem. ItUichet i6 = iii. 534; Abu Va'la in A..S. iv. 67 gives the 
month only. 

' Tjrrc xvii. 17. liarheb. 345 names Tell loshir, *Ain tab and *Kzaz as the places 
BO transferred but without any exact date, lie mentions that they were afterwards 
captured by Nurcddin, Iwt <loes nut necessarily mean in this .same year (com|>are 
p. 175. n. 5). 

* This account follows Tyre xvii. 17. It is n<H unlikely that I>iduk was now 
captured (I.A. ii. 185 and in A.S. Cairo 76) and if 10 the battle described by Tyre 
xvii. 17 is probably that fought before its capture. I.A. i. 485, followed by Kem. 
Hlochct i8siii. 516, dates its capture in 1152 (A.11. 547). 

* Tyre xvii. 17. He is wrong however in representing Nurcddin as its coiK\uetQ( 
(cf. note 1). 
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of Iconium who made the greatest ^ain. Nurecidin's first share 
was smalP. His chief acquisitions were made in the year 
1 1 55, at the expense of Mas*ud's son. Some captures may 
also have been made in 1152, but most of the intcr\-enin{j 
years were occupied in efforts to gain ix)ssession of Damascus. 
Until this was accomplislied it was the main object of Nurcddin's 
jKiIicy, and drew him aw Ay from Kuphratesia. 

The precise occasion of Nureddin's sc*cond attack c»n Da- 
mascus, in 1 1 51, is not explained by the Arabic hi.storians. 
liald win's second appearance in the north may have been of 
some influence. Hut still more im|)ortant is the fact that Anar*s 
last truce witli Jerusalem was just expiring. The time was 
op|K>rtune for another attempt to bring about a reversal of the 
late prince's |x»licy. Nured(h'n reached the neighbourhood of 
Damascus about the end of April-, .shortly before the truce 
expired, and remained there until the beginning of June. He 
was comi)elled to move by the advance of an army from 
Jerusalem and finally retreated into the Hika*. Instead of pur- 
suing him the allies entered the Mauran. Their object .seems 
to have been to attack Sarkhak of Ik)sra, who was disaffected 
to Damascus. Nureddin had already sent 4000 horse into the 
1 lauran. but their movements are not recorded. The Latins arc 
said to have been repulsed by the emir of l^>sra. Their return 
to Jerusalem was caused, more probably, by the ravages of an 
Kgyplian fleet which unex|K:ctedly attacked the coast-towns at 
this very time*. Nureddin continued o|x;rations some time 
longer. Finally on July 27th terms were arranged with the 
prince and waz.ir of Damascus^ Nureddin*s relations with 
Mujir ed-din now became somewhat more cordial. The joint 

' In Kajab 545 (()ct»»lK.T— Novcnilnrr 1150) he U'sicjjcd Tell khaiifl, clcfcalc*! a 
(Ltiin) relieving force ne.ir Tell b.i^hir nnd rn|iture(l the caMie (Aim VaMa in A.S. 
iv. 67 f.). Tell liashir is sai<l to have o|H.MK*<i negoti.itionK with a view to surrcmlcr 
on 25th Kalii* i 546 = July Ntli 1 151 after a prolon^e«l series of aUftck«( (AIni Va*la in 
A.S. iv. 7,\; cf. (ircgory i. 166, who tiatc* the change of jjovcrnmcnl in the year 
commencing nth February 1152). Kem. Hlochet i6-=iii 524 mentions the Mirremier 
under a.m. 545, and yet reproduces I.A.'s !itatcnic*nts on |iage iKf. aetii. 516 f. (cf. 
p. 175. n. 5). 

■•'. Abu VaMa in A..S. iv. 6<;, Cairo 7<y. 

^ Abu VaMa in A..S. iv. 71, Cairo Mo: I-M' iii- 470 givcK the date as Kabi* i 546 
(commencing iKth June 1151). 

' Aba Ta'/a jfi A.S. iv. 74. Cairo Hi (toiH KnVn* \\ hM< 
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expedition af^ainst Bosra after the treaty was signed' is 
evidence of this, and also the visit of the Damascene prince to 
Aleppo in November*. But there was no change in the rela- 
tions of Jerusalem and Damascus ; the southern states remained 
still at peace. An attack on Hanyas in December 1151', and 
the events connected with it, were an episode for which Mujir 
ed-din was not responsible. The aggressors were Turkomans 
whom he disclaimed, and although the Latins retaliated on the 
territories of the Bika* and Ayub of Ha*albck could not refrain 
from making a counter-attack on the invaders. Mujir cd-din's 
friendly spirit prevented further hostilities. It was no doubt 
about this time that he commenced the payment of the annual 
contribution which was evidence of his weakness and dependence 
on the Latins. In 1152 the only military movement from 
Damascus seems to have been against the emir of lU>sra*. 

The most important events of the year 11 52 took place 
within the borders of Jerusalem. For .some years Baldwin ill 
had displayed qualities which showed his fitness to exercise the 
complete .sovereignty that was still denied him. His interest in 
the affairs of the north marked also a certain independence 
of the jKilicy of his advi.sers. But his mother Meli.scnd was 
unwilling to resign the |X)sition she had occupied during his 
minority and the king chafed under the restrictions put upon 
his authority. Matters came to a crisis in 11 52. A com- 
promise by which the kingdom was divided into two portions did 
not satisfy Baldwin. He demanded his full inheritance. Civil 
war broke out and the c|ueen-mother was besieged in the citadel 
of Jerusalem before Baldwin received the recognition he desired. 

These events must have been watched with interest by the 
surrounding Moslem states. It was fortunate for the Latins 
that their enemies did not take more advantage of their quarrels. 
Damascus remained a dependent ally. Nureddin spent the year 
in the north, in war perhaps with Tripolis', or in operations 

' A.S. reprrsentK Sarkhak ax .1 rcl>el againM Nurctlflin and an ally of the latins. 
' He left I)amaMCtti( nth Kajalt and returned 6th Sha'ban (A.S. Cairo 83). 

* Eml of Sh.vlan 546 (Aim VaMa hi A.S. iv. 74 f., Cairo 83 f.). 

* .Safar 547 (Abu Ya*la in A..S. Cairo K9). 

* The auaiuination of Kayimmd 1 1 (Tyre xvii. 19) may be dated in 1151 or 1 151 ; 
he was alive to it$i (Leronlx i. 154). 
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aj^ainst the old castles of Edessa'. It was left to an Ortok 
prince, TImurtash of Maridin*. to make a bold dash for the city 
which his ancestor once had ruled. The Latin army gathered 
at Nablus and the darinjj invader pitched his camp on the 
Mount of Olives. The retreat was as sudden as the attack. A 
vifjorous sally from Jerusalem routed the enemy and they were 
aj^ain defeated as they sought safety in flight over the Jordan. 
lialdwin's indc|M:ndcnt reign had just commenced and the 
victory seemed a happy omen for the future. The kings desire 
to signalise his accession and the encouragement just received 
prompted a further enterprise. It was resolved to attack 
Ascalon, " the bride of Syria." 

The project required all Haldwin*s energy to accomplish it. 
The conditi«)ns were favourable, yet the siege lasted from 
January to August (i 153)''. It was the absence of all prospect 
of relief and the apparent determination of the I^itins which 
induced the citizens to accept the favourable terms offered to 
them. Kgypt had recently been more active than for many 
years, but a new ruler preferred his j>crsonnl advantage to the 
.;afcty of .Ascalon. The only help he sent was by sea, a supply 
c»f provisions and men on one occasicm. Nuroddin had been 
a|)|x:alecl to, anfl even Mujir cd-din showed for a time some 
inclination to assist. About the end of May these two princes 
approached Hanyas in company. Hut there a dispute arose and 
the enterprise was abandoned. Terhajis Mujir ed-din wished to 

' Al'ti Vn'1.1 (i.itcs in Muhnrram 547 (commences Nth April 1152) the ca|>turr <»f 
AntarMis ami N'ahmnr \ha\\ in the tcrrit*»ry of Trt|Hilis (A.S. ('airo HA, Kecucil iv. 
75 f. ). In the iK'};innin(; of 1 15,), l«forv coming south to join Mujir cdilin at Ilanya.s 
Nurcldm cn|>iurc(l .Mils, which had a mixed Armenian and I.atin (;.urtMHi (Aim VaMa 
in .\.S. 1 airo lyo, Kecueii iv. 77). See also j». 16H, n. 4 an<l |». if»9, n. 1. 

■** Tyre xvii. 20 who gives particulars namcx the invader ** lliartiquin." The 
identitiention with Timurtash is \ViIken\ (iv. 17). 

^ Fnmi the ailh January (lyre xvii. ji) to the iJth Au|;u!<4 (xvii. ^o) cif more 
protiahly the 12nd. For an enumeration of the statement!* of the Mitircrt Mre 
Kohricht 277, note 2. The a7th of Jumada ii 54K in lieh. iti. 99 if read 17th 
jum.tda i (calendar date 20th Au^isi ii5.i) af;ree!( vx.ictly with the evidence <>f 
Annales \\ 4,^1 (ic/h August) and other western MHirce^ {m^ Kohrkht). Since two 
or three days elapsed l>etwex*n the capitulation ami the Latin occupation (Tyre xvii. .\o) 
it i% highly prohahle th.it NVm Tyre's August 11 is a textual errf>r for August it and 
give« the tlay the town wa> occupied. Ihn Kh. iv. 518 quote* Heh. for 27th Jumada 
ii 548 and Yakut for )4(h Jumada ii 548. In Tyre xvii. 30 the year it wronf ly 1 154. 
Ihh. Hi pff %ays Ascalon was held by the Ijitins for 3.« years (i.e. A.H. 548-5N3). 
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attack Hanyas rather than march on Ascalon. Ho returned to 
Damascus in the second week of June, and Xureddin made no 
further attempt to help the distressed Moslem bridc^ 

Ascalon was one of the strongest and wealthiest of the 
Syrian towns, and the last Moslem possession in Palestine. Its 
capture completed the conquest of the country. A gate of 
entrance to Kgyptian troops was closed, and the way cleared 
for an attack on Egypt. The Latins were jubilant at the 
capture. Hut their gain was more in appearance than in reality. 
Ascalon had long been harmless and Kgypt inactive. By the 
opportunity of invading Kgypt the dis|X)sition to neglect affairs 
in the north was strengthened. The events of this very )*ear 
made a serious change in the situation there. 

The vacillation of Mujir ed-din, his failure to help Ascalon and 
his quarrel with Nureddin cre.ited a party in Damascus which 
resolved to put Nureddin in his place. Shirkuh's brother, Ayub 
of I)a*albek. was a moving spirit in the plot'. Nureddin accused 
his most dangerous opponents, those who were loyal to Mujir 
ed-<lin, of treacherous overtures to himself, and in this manner 
secured their disgrace and rcmovaP. Then Shirkuh brought 
matters to a crisis. He apixrarcd before Damascus with a con- 
siderable force (early in April 1154)^ and acted in such a 
manner that Mujir ed-din refused to receive him. When 
Nureddin heard this he advanced in person and laid siege to 
the city (April 18th)*. Seven days later the town was captured 
(April 25th)*. An undefended part of the wall was climbed by 
some of Shirkuh's soldiers and one of the gates was opened by 
disaffected citizens. Mujir ed-din surrendered the citadel with- 

' Alio VaMa in A.S. Cairo </>. 

' A.S. Cairo ijo. line 7 ; I. A. i. 561. 

' I. A. i. 496. 

* AIju Ya*la in A.S. Cairo 96 (in the and ten (iay.<« of Muharram 549)' 

* Aim Va'la m A.S. Cain* 96 and Ibn Kh. iii 339 (3rd .Safar 549, which may be 
the 18th or the t9(h of April; cf. note 6). I. A. it. 191 s^iys the !»icge la>(ed **ten 
dajrs*** 

* The exact date is |;iven by Abu VaMa in A..S. Cairo 96 (.Sunday loth ^afar 549) 
mnd Ibn Kh. iii. 339 (Sunday 9th .Safar). Ibn abi Tai in A.S. Cairo 96 and I.A. ii. 
191 alMi have lOth .Safar 549. In Kem. Ulochet 19 (3 iii. 517), .Safar 547 may l>e a 
misprint for .Salar 549 (cf. line 4) or should be A. 11. 548 as Kem. de Sacy 317. Tyre 
avii. t6 pats the capture during the ^iege of Ascalon (cf. p. 171, n. 3) and before an 
•tiJKk on Uanyas which he tupposies Nureddin then to have made. 
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oul further resistance'. The loiifi cherished schemes of Zanki 
ami iNurt-ddin were at length successful. The blow came so 
suddenly that the Latin alliance ivas unavailing. 

For the next ten j-ears Nureddrn manifestly inclines ti> peace 

with h's I.alin neifjhbours. Time was needed for the weldinn 

together of lonj; divided interests. The combined resources of 

I the Lann states u-ere still su|>erior. Nureddin ruled no Meso- 

(Mitaniian towns, as Xanki had done. His sovereignty over 

I Moslem Syria remained imiwrfect. Ita'albelc difl nut folliiw the 

I example of its metro|x>lis. Shaixar may not have been the only 

place of some imt>ortancc to maintain a certain independence 

fur some years to come, llcsides. the old country of Kdessa 

uas still unconquered. Obviously the <lesire to round off his 

territories northwards of .Aleiiito held Nureddin back in some 

det^ree frum atta( ' on the I.ntin state.s. His wars with Baldwin 

in 1157 ;ind iP... and again in iiCio. were commenced by tlie 

/'ilher ^)de. So long as the Latins left N'ureddin undisturbed 

( his only pressing motive to cngajje in war against them was the 

' call of religions duty. Merc territorial ambitions had an outlet 

in that ]K\Tl of Joscelin's countrj- which the sultan of Iconium 
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Antioch and Kdessa came near jenisalem. When the Moslem 
sultan judged that the time had come the way was open for an 
attack on the Holy City. 

When Nureddin occupied Damascus one of the charges on 
the revenues of the city was an annual payment to the I^.tms of 
Jerusalem. It seems to have been conceded by Mujir ed-din 
some time after the death of Anar. Nureddin's treatment of the 
obligation is only a matter of inference. It appears |>robable, 
however, that he continued the payment'. The fact, if certain, 
would be a striking illustration of his policy, for the time, 
towards the Latins of the south. It can hardly be doubted that 
his principal aim was to avoid provoking attack, and to make it 
appear that the situation in Damascus was unchanged' by his 
advent there. He required time to establish himself firmly in 
his new possessions, and freedom to complete his schemes of 
conquest in the north. Even virtual tribute to the Latins of 
Jerusalem was not too great a price to pay for these advantages. 
On whatever conditions, almost certainly in accordance with 
some treaty, Baldwin left Nureddin undisturbed. After all he 
could hardly undo the conquest now, and there were aggressive 
movements from the side of Egypt to be guarded against =». So 
two years passed in peace. It was probably the time set by 
treaty. After its e.xpiry both parties were willing that it should 
be extended. In the end of 11 56 (November — December)* 
peace was arranged for another year. Nureddin bound him- 
self to pay 8000 dinars. 

During these same years the northern Latins, also, left the 
Moslems undisturbed. In Antioch there was a new ruler, 
Reginald of Chatillon. Raymond's widow. Constance, had been 

I Thi» may be inferred from the fact that ^KMce was unWrokcn in 1154-55 and 
from the terms of the agreement in 1156. Gregory i. 185 also implies something (if 
the kind {**k prix dor**). Wilken definitely junys tribute naj* paid for two year* and 
refers to A.S. as his authority (cf. note 3). 

' An Egyptian fleet engaged in privateering off the Syrian coa»t in 1155 (Aim 
Yala in A.S. iv. 8), I.M. iii. 470). In 1156 from July to the commencement of 
the following year there was a continuous series of attacks by sea and land (I.M. 

iii. 47<)- 

* Aba Ya'Ia in A.S. iv. 83 (Shawal 551). Wilken iv. 41 says there was to be no 

payncnt of tribute under this agreement (cf. iv. 31, note 40). liut this is inconsistent 

with the Recnet) Mitd Cairo texts of A.S. who \% %p]pat«TA\^ \N'\WtxC% va^^xV). 
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urjjcd iKTsistently to remarry for the sake of the princedom. 
At last she made choice of this Rc{jinald (ii53)'- He was a 
\r)unj; Frenchman who had been in Syria since the crusade of 
Louis VII. His daring and enterprise were conspicuous many 
years later in the wars with Saladin. Something of the same 
spirit marks his career in Antioch from 1154 to ii6a Hut he 
was not the man for the iK)st He dissi]>atcd his cnerj^ in 
other undertakings than the war against Xureddin, which de- 
manded the concentration of every power. First he seems to 
have embroiled himself with tlie Armenian prince Thoros*. 
Under the vigorous rule of this sovereign a new Armenian 
state was becoming powerful in Cilicia and should have been 
a hcl[>rul ally. The conflict does not appear to have been 
serious but it was ominous for the future. It led, also, to an 
adventurous e.\f)edition against Cyprus in the yciir 1 156*. This 
dissifMted forces that should have been employed elsewhere. 
It was aimed against the Greek cm|K*ror, who is said not to 
have fulfilled promises he made to Reginald to induce him to 
be his ally against Thoros. 

In 1155. accordingly, Nureddin was at |K*rfcct liberty to 
pursue his scheme «>f concjuest against the sultan of Iconium. 
Mas*ud had recently died ( 1155) and been succeeded by his son 
Kilij Arslan\ The time was the more opportune because Kilij 
Arslan was already involved in war with Ibn Danishmend. 
While he was thus occupied in the summer of 1155 Nureddin 
captured several of his castles and towns*. They were principally 
those which Mas'ud a few years before had gained from the 
Latins. Next year Kilij Arslan rctali«ited, having made alliance 

' *I*yrc xvii. 16 (wh«» <Ialc* the event by ihe *iei;e of AM:alon). 
' Tyre xviii. 10; MiclKiel i. ,\49 {anno grafc. 1466, comrnencinj; 1*1 Ocl«»l>er 
11*4): Uarhcl). ,^5.^ {antio ip-aet. 1 467), 

* The |h>siiion of Tyrc\ narrative* xviii. 10, |w>inl» to a liale in A.I>. 1 155 or 1 156; 
Michael i. 350 impIieN antta x'*'a^^: 1467 (or 146M?) an<l llarhcb. 355 gives 1468. 

* liarheb. 351. 

^ Abu VaMa in A.S. Cairo 100; cf. Harhel). 351 ami (irq^ory i. i8j, who name 
*Ain tab and Harzaman (cf. (ircgory i. 185). Kcm.'» li>t Ulochet i6f. =iii. 524 f. 
along with 'Ain tab narne^ i«cveral places, of which Mar'a^h at least wa* not gaine<i 
until 1 15V (p. I Ml, n. 3) and all are reprcNentetl as con(|uest'i from the Latin.s. KaMtan 
and Kaisun were unsucce»sfully attackeil this year ((*re|^y i. 1N5). I.A. i. 497 puts 
the surremler of Tell liashir in a.m. 549 or A.H. 550 (i.e. 1 154 or 1 155). See howe\-vr 
p. i6tj, /I. /. 
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with the Armenians and the Latins'. The only recorded move- 
ment is a Latin attack on the district near Aleppo early in 1 1 56. 
Hut this can only have been one of several. Nureddin had spent 
the winter in Damascus. He started north again in the third 
week of April*. On the way news reached him that the Latins 
had been repulsed. He seems himself to have made an attack 
on Harim'. The Latins soon bought a cessation of hostilities by 
surrendering part of the revenues of the district. Nureddin had 
another care than military operations. On the 13th of May 
the first of a scries of earthquake shocks was felt in the north. 
They caused much destruction in Aleppo, Horns and Hama and 
were especially frequent from October onwards. They did not 
affect Damascus until the beginning of 11 $7*- Nureddin was 
actively employed during this time in rebuilding o|>erations and 
in taking precautions against the surprise of defenceless |X)sts. 
A settlement was made with Kilij Arslan*. Nureddin returned 
to Damascus in Ramadan, before the middle of November 1 1 56. 
In the following month he renewed peace with Haldwin as 
already described. 

Almost immediately after this, however, Nureddin came to 
blows with the southern kingdom for the first time. In the 
beginning of February 1 157* Haldwin broke the treaty which he 
had just concluded. William of Tyre says that want of money 
drove him to the step. He heard that herds and large droves of 
horses were pasturing in the neighbourhood of Hanyas, relying 
on the security of the recent truce. The temptation was too 
great. Haldwin fell unexpectedly upon them. 

Nurcddin*s first move was to occupy Ha'albek, at the end of 
April'. It had remained in the hands of an independent emir 

* Cirt'ijory i. 1K2. 

* 24th .Safar 551 (Ai>u VaMa in A.S. Cairu 103, Kevueil iv. 83, where 18th March 
is an error fur iMth April). 

' l'hi» is inmrrtcil on the .luthority of I. A. i. 501 (Kem. Hlochct )0 f.)f l>ut A.S. 
Cairo 101, line 7 f. suggests that the year i^ uncertain. 

* ThcM.* particulars are fnim Aim Va*la in A.S. Cairo 103 f. 

* .Abu Va'la in A..S. iv. 83. 

* A.S. iv. 83 f.. Cairo 103, line 15 (last 10 days of Dhu'I-hijja 551). 

' AUtt Ya'Ia in A.S. iv. 85, Cairo 107 («ioon after 13th Kabi' i 551) ; cf. I. A. i. 508 
(A.lf. 55]). A.S. him»elf ftreferft a date in A. II. 550, i.e. after the 7th .March 1155. 
He relies apparently on Ibn abi Tai (Cairo 99). 
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since the occupation of Damascus in 1 1 54'. Very probably the 
threat of attack from Tripolis, as much as the prmiivct of war 
with Jerusalem, sugpestcd this preliminary step. While Nur- 
ccidin was still in Ita'albck news came from two quarters of 
successes ^'ained by his lieutenants. Shirkuh defeated a Wnd 
of latins in the north, doubtless those who were raitlin;; the 
territories of llnms and Mama'. Nasir ed-din, the sultan's 
brother, surprised and routetl a train of the kni>;hts of St John 
on their way to occupy Banyas for its greater security. Shirkuh 
joined Nureddin at Ita'albek and it was resolved to attack 
Hanyas. Some time was spent in preparation. Nureddin left 
Damascus to undertake the siege on the 1 ith of May*. Across 
the valley on the hills to the west, looking down on Itanyas, 
was the stronn castle of Hunain. Shtrkuh's victory in its neigh- 
bourhood was probably a check administered to its garrisim. 
The little town of llimyas was occupied, but the stron)^ castle on 
the heights to the east held out'. A relieving force approached 
from the south. Nureddin burned the captured town and raisi-d 
the siege of the castle, it.-ildwin repaired the damaged walls, 
left provisions for the garrison, and started homeward. In tlie 
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check their movements and started northwards (nth August). 
It was some time after this that Shaizar was occupied by one of 
Nurcddin's emirs. Until now it had been independent l)ut its 
walls were mined by an earthquake, apparently in the latter part of 
tlie month of August \ and it was easily seized in its defenceless 
state'. 

Nureddin's dc|)arture seems to have put an end to operations 
in the south. Hut the Latins only changed the point of their 
attack. They advanced from Tripolis against the exposed 
valley of the Orontes. They were encouraged by the damage 
which the earthquakes had done and by the arrival in Hcirut 
of crusaders under Dietrich of Flanders. There is no record of 
what Nureddin had been doing since he left Hanyas. Hut as 
soon as the Latins began to attack Kr-ruj he advanced against 
them with forces gathered in Moms and the neighbourhood. 
The besiegers at once retired to Antioch. Just after this, early in 
October, Nureddin fell ill at Sarmin. His illness was so serious 
that he made arrangements for the event of his death. He 
nominated his brother, Nasir cd-din, emir of Harran, to be his 
successor. There were disturbances when this prince entered 
Aleppo as heir-designate. Apparently he was opposed by the 
governor, Ibn ed-daya. Possibly his conduct was not judicious 
and exposed him to the charge of disloyalty. Hut there was no 
breach, as yet, between the brothers. Nureddin recovered and 
Nasir ed-din returned to Harran*. The news of Nureddin's 
illness encouraged the Latins to resume operations. They made 
an attack on Shaizar. The town was captured but, just as in 
the year 1138. the citadel at its upfX!r end defied every attack. 
There were al.so disputes regarding the future lordship of the 
town. Haldwin desired that it should be given to Dietrich as 
a reward for his zeal, Reginald claimed at least overlord ship*. 
William of Tyre represents this quarrel as the real cause of 

* A.S. Cairo 104. ' Ibn aiti Tai in A.S. iv. «;5. Cf. I..\. 

' Aim Va*la in A.S. iv. 93 f., Cairo 109; Ibn abi Tai in A.S. iv. 95, Cairo 110. 
( f. Tyre xviii. 19. Ilm abi Tai'x alluvion to the nomination of an heir in pKice of 
Nasir proliably anticipates the events of 1159. Regarding Shirkuh »ee p. 180, n. 4. 

* Dietrich was the husbami ol Haldwin's MKter Sybil, lie hM\ lieen a crusader 
pre^'iously in 1139 and 1148 and returned again to the Holy L.ind during the cn»is 
that followed Raldw^in*» death. 
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failure. Abu Y.iia relates that the Latins were driven away by 
a force chiefly Ismailian. From Christmas day 11 57 to the 
beginninjj of February of the following year the latins besieged 
an important castle not far from Antioch. It is difficult to 
supi)osc that the c.istle was Ijarim, for that seems to have been 
in their hands already. On this occasion, at last, their enterprise 
was rewarded by success. Nuretldin could bring no help and 
the castle surrendered*. 

In the south little use was made of the period of Nureddin*s 
absence and illness. In November or December 1 157 a Moslem 
castle was captured in the I.fauran*. In March of the following 
year an expedition ravaged the same district and fxmetrated as 
far as Dariya near Damascu.s. Nureddin returned to Damascus 
on the 7th of April, fully restored to health. At once he 
proceeded to retaliate on the Latin.s. Shirkuh made an inroad 
on the territories of Sidon. Nureddin conducted operations in 
the district of Suwad from May to August*. Baldwin h<'istened 
to defend his borders. The principal incident was a battle by 
*' the wooden bridj^e" which crossed the Jordan just below the 
lake of Tiberias (15th July)*. Nureddin's emirs lost courage 
and Hc'd. Only a small band of {lersonal «ittendants and 
devoted followers held their ground round the sultan. They 
kept the enemy in check and drew off safely, exas|x:rated at 
the desertion of their comrades. 

During 1 158 the activity of Kgypt, which had been provoked 
by the fall of Ascalon, continued to manifest itself From 
March to May there were a whole .series of inroads at different 

' .\l>u V.i'1.1 in ;\.S. iv. </> ^ivcs the name Martin .iiul Wni Tyre aImi, mithnugh in 
the t'hapUT licAtlin^ only (.Mi;;nc*> Icxt xviii. iiy). The Killer say?* (he caslle ^.n 
\viihii) 1; nuli-H (if Anlirich. .According to xxi. ly ll.irini was u mile%« according 
to xvii. 10, ten milf> from Antioch. The two Lite chrontcle?^ quote<l hy Wilken, 
Ilk. iv. 52, note 74 are of no .uhlitional \%-ei^hl. 'i'he date of the heginning of ike 
.siejje i> fn»m \Vm Tyre, «if the ci»ncUision from .\l»u N'a'la. — Ilarim wa.s a Christian 
stroni^holtl in 1 1 cA, if therefore it was Inrsiegol and captured by the I.atins in iic8 it 
mu>t have liecn lost by ihcm in the interval. As this Ions is not rccorcleii possibly the 
name II. 1 rim as gi%-cn by the sources is an error. Wilken iv. 51 is wrong in saying 
that ihe castle had iK'cn Nfosiem for nine years f«»r it >%a.s not captured by Nureddin in 
1 149 (see p. 165, n. 7). lie is Inrsides inconsistent with hiniMrlf (iv. 41^ 

* Tyre xviii. 19. 

» Abu VaMain A.S. iv. 97 ff. 

* lyre xviii 21 ("idibus* Julius"). 
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points in the southern territories of Jerusalem*. They were 
renewed later in the year (September — October) and were 
stimulated by Nurcddin's attack on the other side'. The 
Kj^'ptians endeavoured to make alliance with Nureddin but 
nothing came of their proposals. 

Nureddin passed the winter in Damascus. He was alarmed 
by the course of events in the north but serious illness detained 
him*. Again as in the preceding winter he nominated a 
successor. This time he passed over Nasir ed-din and chose 
another brother, Kutb ed-din of Mosul. [Ic was sufficiently well 
to start for Aleppo about the middle of March. His presence 
there was urgently required*. . 

During 1158 Reginald was the ally of Thoros against Ibn 
Mas'ud of Iconium. For some time the Greek emperor Manuel 
had used the ruler of Iconium as a check on the growing power 
of the Armenian prince. Reginald took the other side. In the 
end of the year Manuel intervened in |x:rson. The Cilician 
towns quickly yielded to his arms. Thoros ventured no resis- 
tance. The emperor passed the winter in Cilicia. Reginald 
with difficulty obtained pardon after a humiliating submission. 
Baldwin also appeared in person before the emperor. Through 
his influence and by representing to Manuel the value to the 
Latins of the Armenian alliance he brought about a reconciliation. 
Thoros was permitted to hold his |X)ssessions as a vassal of the 
emperor. These events made the Greek empire a factor in 
Syrian politics once again. Its influence on the whole was 
favourable to the Latins. Reginald's feelings certainly were not 
very cordial but his part in Antioch was almost over. Baldwin's 
relation to the emperor was principally of importance and he 

* I.M. iii. 471 r. Abu Ya'la in A.S. iv. 97 mentions one of these. 
' I.M. iii. 471 f. 

* l*o§.sil>ly he fell ill after 23rd J.inuary 1 1 «9, for A1)U VaMa's narrative is under 
A. II. 554. If so it must have been immetliaiely after that <Utc. 

* Full particulars are given by Abu Va*la in A.S. Cairo lit. Ibn abi Tai's account 
<A.S. Cairo inf., Kecueil iv. 103 f.) confoumN thin illness with that of 1157. I. A. 
i. 517 f. also has a narrative in which the events of 11 57 ami 1 159 are C(»nibine(l. His 
account of the illness describes that of 1 157. It repres<;nts Shirkuh as leaving Aleppo 
f<if Damascus in ortler to secure that town in the event of Nureddin's death. Ac- 
curding to Abu Ya'la he was however sent by Nureddin himself. Kem. Blochet 
Sjf.Biii. 531 f. copies I.A. 
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stood on n diflcrcnt footing. In Sc|>tcmbcr 1 1 JS he had mstmed 
Manud's niece and from that time he enjoyed his particular 
favour. The advantat^c to the I.^tins consisted not so much in 
any direct assistance they ever receiv-cd as in the mere JnAuencc 
(if his frinndly attitude. The pro5(icct of a conflict with the 
Greek emperor wa.s a check on Nureddin'.t policy and well 
calculated to restrain him from pre.ssing the latins too hardly. 
In 1 15S-59 it apiJcarcJ as if the borders of the empire were 
approaching Xurcddin's own and he was ready to make sacrifices 
to secure that the c:n|>cror should depart. 

In the spring of 1159 the emperor Manuel entered AntiiKh 
and remained tlicrc until an agreement was made with Nureddin 
in tlic beginning of June'. It scarcely re(|uired the threat of an 
attack on Alcpjw to .secure the release of a large number of 
Christian captives. Amongst them was ilcrtram, who had been 
ca]>tured in 1 148, and the .Master of the Temple, who had been 
made iirisoner in the battle beside lake Hutc, north of Tibcria-i. 
in 1137'. It apjiears that Joscelin of Kdessa, after a captivity 
I'f nine years, had died in prison Just the month before'. By 
these surrenders Nureddin gained exemption from attack and 
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now to inflict punishment for it (20th June)*. Harran was 
besieged for two months and when the city surrendered it was 
handed over to Kutb ed-din. Nasir cd-din fled to the Latins*. 

• • • 

A campaign against the sultan of Iconium followed these events. 
The former dependencies of Edessa were still Nureddin's objects 
of desire. Mafash, Ikhcsna and Ra*ban are named among the 
captures made at this time. According to one of the sources, 
however, these conquests were restored when peace was madc^ 
The operations cannot have lasted beyond the first month of 
116a 

While Nureddin was thus employed Baldwin in the south 
took the opportunity to make an incursion into the territories 
of Damascus. Nejm ed-din Ayub was governor there. He 
secured peace for three months by the payment of 4000 pieces 
of gold and the release of certain captives*. When the truce 
expired Nureddin was still occupied in the north and Baldwin 
again took the offensive. Rut before he hatl accomplished 
anything Nureddin was back in Damascus*. Both sides were 
prepared for attack, but all summer neither took the offensive. 
When winter came truce was made for two years*. The war so 
ended had been commenced by Baldwin and the attack through- 
out came mostly from the Latin side. Nureddin had maintained 
his ground without himself making progress or gaining any 
great advantage. It almost appears as if now he judged it best 
to acquiesce in the boundaries of his southern emirate as he had 
done already in the case of his northern territories. More than 

' ThU is the date of hi« leaving AIep|X), iM Jiimada ii 554 (A.S. Cairo iij^), 

* lie »ecms to have l)ecn their ally for some years, lie wa» Mill on the l^tin side 
in August 1 164 (llm abi Tai in A.S. Cairo 1 36). Hut at the M«^e of Uanyas in October 
1164 he fought against them (I. A. i. 541). 

' Michael i. 353 (who does not however distinguish an<l possibly confuses the 
e\'ents of 1155 and 1159). lie names Kehesna, KaM>an and Mar*ash ; Tyre xviii. 17 
Mar*ash, Kaisun and liehesna ; (iregory i. 194 Kde^sa and Kakka taken from Na^kir 
cd«din and Ra'ban, Kaisun. Mar'ash and liehesna from Kilij Arslan. 

* Tjrre xviii. t;. This truce made by Ayub may be identified with that of four 
months which Gregory i. 193 says Nureddin made with the king of Jerusalem before 
he fttarted to attack l.larran. He mentions also that the Latins invaded the territory 
of Damaacut after the expiry of the truce. 

* Before io(h February (Gregory i. 194). 

* All this is from Gregory i. 194. The French translation of i. 198 reads as if 
peace had not yet been made at the date of Reginald's capture (end of November). 
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one influence m.iy have streng^thcncd his desire for peace. No 
doubt he was already resolved to perform the pil(^rifna{;^ to 
Mekka when the next pilj»rimajjc season came. But unexpected 
events in the north demanded immediate attention from both 
sides. Reginald was a prisoner in Aleppo. 

Two notable prisoners were made this year ( 1 160) by Mejd cd- 
din ibn cd-daya,jjovernor of Aleppo. In July Joscelin the younger, 
jjovernor of Ijarim, was captured*. In the end of November* 
Kc(;inald himself was taken prisoner. Rc^^inald was tempted 
by prospects of plunder to make a raid into Joscelin of Kdessa's 
old country. As he returned laden with spoil he was intercepted 
anti captured by Ibn ed-daya. When the news reached lialdwin 
he immediately proceeded to Antioch to i^ive his .sanction and 
support to the arranj^cments which the .safety of the princedom 
demanded. Nuretldin also hastened north. lie rava^^cd 
I'ripolis on the way and advanced in the direction of Martm. 
lUit the Latins were prepared and no {]^rcat adv«intage was to be 
^,'ained. The capture of a sinj»le castle is re|K)rted". Baldwin 
was assisted by Thoros of Armenia and by Greek troops. An 
attack on the territories of Anlioch by the l^itin jjovernor of 
lUfJjras may be dated in this campaijjn*. lie was defeated, 

' K.ijal) KKK (Kcm. «lc Sncy) ; Ktm. liltichot if j;iv«r> Kajah 550 (=1155) liut 
A.i>. tifto i"^ conhrnifil l>y linrhch. ,^57, Michael i. J53 and C«re|;nry i. 195 (who 
«i|te.nks of "the Min of the couiil '*). Itarhclimcus xayN he was |Nit in the |*riM»n 
where his father h.nd been. Kohrirhl .\iH, note 3 ar(;uc» that Joscelin was mit 
raptured until 1 i^tc. 

' Tyre xviii. jS, ix Kal. iVremU'r (i.ud Novemlier) followin)* the events nf 1159, 
ttoM mullo intirj,cto U*nf^r,\ and in the ye.ir {ttttnus «y^M.i#/, xviii. y) licfore that which 
ende<l with .Maria's m.nrria^e in l>ecendH:r 1161. The identiricatt«»n <>( the year as 
ltaldwin*H igth |K'rmits of no certain inference Inil may denote 1160 (see apiiendix). 
Kcm. IMochet 15 (Kev. Or. I .at. iii. 533) gives the end of NovemlKrr 1161 (he{^iiniii|* 
of Dhu'l-hijja 5<<») and (irejjory i. njH autumn 1161. the latter in conflict with 
hi» sttitement that there >%.is then no truce in the M»uth ami lioth contrary to the ' 
evi«lence that 1161 was the year t»f Nuretldin'^ |MlKrim.i|;e (Chnm. der Stault Mekka, 
etiit. Wiistenfeld ii. 115 (text), iv. 215 (trans. )|. In 1 161 the |iil|;rimai;e month com- 
menced on the list of NovemlK-r ami Nureddin wouhl not have time to \tetfarm 
the |»ilj;rimat,'e after visitint; AIe|>|K». I. A. i. 4;^» relate* Ke|;inald\ capture without 
any <late immeiliately after telling; of the death of Kaynumd. In Kem. KepnaM i% 
n«H name«l but ih called " the scccmd prince." In Wm Tyre the place of his captwc 
IK given as Commi, in de Sacy's Kem. as Kl-juma, in IUochet*s as El-huma. 

* (;regory i. 199 (•• Ardzkhan "). 

* Barheb. 35H (in tiumff^'nur. 1471, commencing Octoljer 1 160). Michael u J54f. 
has most particulars giving his nanne as Gerard originally of Sidon and saying that be 
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taken prisoner and executed. It may be conjectured that the 
two years peace concluded with Baldwin in the south was now 
made applicable to the north also*. There was a lonj^^er pause 
than usual in the contest between Moslem and Christian. 
Nurcddin was doubtless influenced by his desire to perform 
the pilgrimage to Mekka. For once the call of religion coun- 
selled peace. Two illnesses in successive winters were a warning 
to the sultan that he must not delay to perform this duty of the 
faithful. The pilgrimage month in 1161 fell at the close of the 
year. With peace before and with peace following Nu redd in 
paid his debt of piety. 

This time of peace was acceptable to the Latins also. In 
Antioch the Queen Mother and the Patriarch took the conduct 
of affairs. Baldwin shared their rcs)x>nsibility until Hohemond, 
the young son of Constance and Raymond, became nominal 
ruler. The bonds of friendship with the Greek emperor were 
strengthened by the marriage of the young prince's sister, Maria, 
with the emperor in December Il6i*. It was unfortunate that 
this alliance involved a slight to the .sister of Raymond III of 
Tripoli.s, which made that prince an enemy of the Greek.s. The 
death of Baldwin followed not long after. The general ruin 
caused by an earthquake in northern Syria and negotiations 
connected with Maria's marriage occupied him in Antioch 
during the latter part of 1161. He was there when his mother 
died (nth September)*, and there his own fatal illness overtook 
him. After a time he moved south. He died at Beirut on the 
loth of February 1162*, only thirty -two years of age. His 
brother Amalric was chosen his successor ; he was twenty-seven. 

wa*i HrfciteH by the king n( J«ni>alem. LA. i. 511 f. Mmply calls him (governor of 
hkinn and rlatc^ in A.M. 566 (commences 30th I)eccml>cr 1160). 

' PosKihly the trace for two years made in the winter of 1160 (p. iKi, n. 6) is 
identical with the present truce and was concluded in the north for north and MHith 
alike. Michael i. 357 Kays peace wan made Iwfore Baldwin rvtume<l youth and docs 
not mention the earlier truce. He nuppoces however that Baldwin's death took place 
immediately after thin (i.e. confuses the events of 1 160 with those of 1 161). 

* Tyre xviii. 31. The marriage took place in Constantinople on December t5th 
(Kinnamos i. 188). 

' Tyre xviii. 31. The earthquake occurred in August (letter of Amalric in Mignc 
>.^5« P^H^c >37i)* *nA probably explains the rebuilding of the castle at "the iron 
bridge** daring Baldwin's visit (Tyre xviii. 31). 

• Tyre xviii. 34 and xix. 1 in harmony with lV\t ivMnxm ^ w\\« -^v-'^v^^'*'^ 
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Amalric s reifi^n o|Kns a new period in the history. A com- 
plete chanfje comes quickly over the aspect of affairs. Events 
move more rapidly. The petty incidents of recent years pvc 
place to movements on a larjjcr scale and with more of epic 
interest. The destinies of the Latin states hurr>' on and Moslem 
victory comes more clearly into sijjht. Amalric s share in the 
chanjjc is not easily estimated, for it was subordinate to the 
initiative of others. Hut his personal character must have 
largely affected the issue, h'ircd by youth and ambition his 
attitude to the kinj^dom was very different from that of Baldwin, 
lie was not satisfied with the condition of the I^itin st<ites. He 
aimed at extending his dominions and indulg^ed in far-rcachint; 
dreams of con(picst. He sought help from Kurofie and from the 
cm|>eror Manuel to realise his plans. He married a Greek, 
(laughter of a nephew of Manuel's, and so continued to enjoy 
the cmfKror's favour. The mere fact of Amalric's succession to 
the throne tended to originate a new |x>licy and to create a new 
situation in Jerusalem. But other events anticipated his action 
with the same effect. 

Nureddin's truce with Baldwin expired at the end of 1 162. 
As warfare was not resumed in 1 163 it may be inferred that 
peace was renewed for another year, both in north and south'. 
Nureddin was indis|)osed to take the aggressive and Amalric 
waited for some response to his ap)x:als for help. Meantime, 
however, the Latin prince embarked on an enterprise without 
parallel since the early days of the I^'itin concjuest. In the 
autumn of 1 163 he invaded Kgypt. The domestic history of 

niako the «lal»' ihc FoUriiary aflcr M.\ii.i*> ni.irri.ijjc in l>cccmlicr 1161 (|». 1M4. n. 1). 
If the year of the tMrth(|uake iefeire<l («» in |». 1M4, n. ji coul«l lie «lc(ernune«i it wchiIiI 
fix ihe year of Haldwin's «leatli. There were a *erie> of earthijiMken in northern Syria 
•luring; ii«6-^».t (Kein. nhnrhel 12). The view (hat K.ild win's death look place in 
Kel»ruary 1 16^ aUo fuuh su|i|Hirt in the statements of Wm Tyre. Avsuminj; that 
liaMwin .lie<l in his 20th year (xviii. ,^4) and that .\m.ilric din! in his isth (»». 33) 
.in«l reckfininj; H.ildwin's accession year as 114J (p. 147, n. 1) and AmalricN de.ith 
year a> 1 174 (p. 313, n. ,0 the death of the former and the acccs?«i<»n of the latter would 
fall in 11^3. Further Tyre xix. 5 tiaies in the hrst year of Amalric\ reign events 
which seem to fall in Scptemfter 1163 (p. iSA, n. 1) and so prei^umahly implies that 
Baldwin dietl in Fehniary 1163. The fact is, hr»wever. that the Ktrntements atiout 
rr);nal years are no more reliahlc than the Christian years ttssociatetl with them. 

' Under a.ii. 557 I. A. i. 515 relates a fruitless attack by Nureddin on llarim. As 
A.ff. Kfj ends p(h Dccenilier 1 161 ihW m\g,\\\ W x ^fv^\« tfvoNccncca %Ikm the €%{Htf 
o/'thc peace mml before its renewal foi anoihet ycat. 
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that country was passing through a crisis. In September 1161 
Talai' ibn Ruzzik, wazir of the Egyptian caliph, and sultan, as 
he was even called, died. In 11 63 the contest for his position 
resolved itself into one between two emirs, Dirgam and Shawir. 
Shawir was compelled to flee from the country and finally betook 
himself to Damascus seeking help from Nurcddin. It was now 
that Amalric, by his invasion of Egypt, gave the first outward 
evidence of the spirit by which he was animated (September 
1 163)'. It seems that tribute had been paid to the Latins and 
was now withheld by Dirgam. The Hospitallers, whose chief 
.strongholds were on the south-western borders, contributed 
lai^ely to the expedition, and their Master. Gilbert d'Assailly, 
was an energetic sup|X)rter of the enterprise. Amalric himself, 
before his accession, had been count of Ascalon from the time of 
its capture in 1 153, and this no doubt, in part, explains his policy 
and the closeness of his association with the Hospitallers. It 
was anticipated that Egypt might be conquered and annexed. 
The latins boasted of a victory gained over pirgam's troops 
near Hilbais. Hut when the dams of the Nile were broken and 
the country flooded they were compelled to retreat. The 
invasion was really a complete failure. Of still greater novelty 
and of more imjKirtance was an expedition sent by Nurcddin 
in the following spring. The year 1 164 is a landmark in the 
hi.story of the period, for in it was taken the first step towards a 
union of Moslem Syria and Moslem Egypt. 

It was towards the end of October 1 163 that Shawir reached 
Dam«xscus'. He is said to have promised a third of the 
revenues of Egypt in return for help sufficient to place him in 

* Tjrrc xix. 5 ; the year is Ihal of Shaw ir\ rtighl from Kgypt, which is flctcrminctl 
liy note a. I am imlchtetl to the courlcKy of M. Mart wig Dvreiil>ourg for the 
inrormalion that his I'it *ie 'Ouwitrn proves that there wai an invasion of Kgypt hy 
Am.nlric daring the w.!/ irate of F.lmaiik ennayir Ku/./ik (September 1161 — Deccmlxr 
1 163). Kither this ex|)C(lition w.is prior to that of Tyre xix. 5 or the two are identical 
and should lie dated in September 1162 as M. I)erenl>ourg supix>scs. Amalric had 
already invaded Kgy|H a» count of A<(calon (liarheb. 357, anno grat(, 1471; cf. 
Michael i. 353) in the spring of 1161 (DerenUnirg, o>/. di. 153). 

' Ibn Kh. iv. 484 according to whom uc Hcd from l^gypt in Kamadan 558. August 
1 163 (cf. Abui6<la iii. 586), and reachol Ihimascus on 33rd Dhu1-ka'da (33rd October). 
Tjrre xix. 5 agrees closely with lioth dates. I.A. ii. 115 kimply names the year (A.ll. 
558); I.A. i. 533 the month Kal>i* i, apparently in a.h. 599. Kem. Blochel t8»^v\\« 
Sj6 (RMbi* ii fis9f pmbskbly depends on I.A. and v»om\\A^ \.^.V«. \^ Vj*^ VjJJaO^ 
i fSH) i» derirtd from the same source. 
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power'. Xurcddin hesitated. The territories of Jerusalem 
intervened between Damascus and Egypt and the hostility of 
Amalric had to be reckoned with. The credit of having rightly 
judged the situation and determined Nurcddins policy at this 
critical moment belongs once more to Asad ed-din Shirkuh*. 
The Egyptian people could be counted on to prefer a Moslenn 
sultan to Latin doniin<ition, and Shirkuh s;iw that no possible 
Egyptian ruler was a serious rival. Doubtless he urged the 
advantage which the possession of Egypt would bring Nureddin 
in his prosecution of the holy war. With Egypt and Moslem 
Syria under one ruler Jerusalem would lie between two fires. 
From the Delta Nureddin might employ a fleet against the 
Syrian sea-coast and interrupt communications with Europe. 
It socms clear that ]XTsonal ambition also had a place in the 
number of Shirkuh\s motives. In .spite of his eminence and his 
abilities he had hitherto played a sulxirdinatc part. Without 
doubt he recognised that he would be more inde)X!ndent as the 
ruler of Egypt ancl might if circumstances were favourable 
establish there an indc|)endcnt dynasty. Throughout the whole 
history of the attack on Egypt Shirkuh was the moving spirit. 
It was he, more truly than Nureddin, who brought about a 
decisive change in the strength and com|X)sition of the Moslem 
forces which were arrayed against the I^tin states. 

Shirkuh was given command of the Moslem troops which 
were sent to Egypt in April \ Nureddin made an incursion into 
the territory of Jerusalem to draw attention from the expedition 
as it passed the Latin borders. The march was accomplished in 
safety and Shawir was restored without difficulty to his former 
position. 

* More cx.nctly onc-tliird after deduction of the ex|K*nMrf« of the army. Shirkuh 
umn .iI>o to rcm.nin 111 Kj^ypl as Nurcddin's re|>re»enlativc ar»<l with Syrian tnM>|M 
under his commaml (I,.\. i. <.^,^). 

'^ l..-\. ii. J 16. 

' Jum.ida i 559, commencing' 17th .M.irch 1164 (I. A. ii. 216, Kcm. lilochct iv = 
'>'• .*^.)7)* 1 he month .n|;rc*cs with Tyre xix. 6 .ind with the date pven hy Keh. lii. 4.1 
as that of the arrival in M|;ypt (1 jum.icia ii which in A.M. 559 was 17th April). 
A..S. iv. loS uron^jly (|u<»tc» I.A.'» month as Jumada ii. As to the year 'Iniad ed-din 
in A.S. iv. 108 agree* with I. A. lieh. iii. 43 gives A. II. 55M (A.D. 1 163) Itut the text 
in.iy not he in order. Wm Tyre's date is the second year of Anwlric's reign (xix. 7 ; 
c/. p. 188, n. i). 
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Events now take the course which might be anticipated. 
The Syrian emir was in no haste to depart. Shawir saw 
that his independence was threatened by the power which 
had restored him. His rash promises when a fugitive in 
Damascus were quoted against him. To .shake off this yoke 
he needed assistance and he turned to Amalric of Jerusalem. 
The opportunity suited the schemes of the Latin prince and he 
quickly responded to the appeal (July). Shirkuh fought at 
{;reat disadvantage against the allies. Although he stubbornly 
maintained himself for three months in Hilbais (Pelusium), at 
the end of that time he was glad to accept Amalric's terms. 
They were that Latins and Syrians should both evacuate the 
countr}' (October 1164). The real gain of this year was not 
made in Kgypt but in Syria. 

Amalric was induced to make terms by the news of disaster 
in Antioch and of attack on the borders of his own territory. His 
absence had given Nureddin a favourable opi>ortunity for a more 
serious attack on the Latin states than he had made for years. 
The imfiortancc of the effort is marked by the co-o|)cration of 
the emirs of Upix:r Mc.so[>otamia. The object of the allies was 
probably to narrow the limits of the Latin territories by the 
conquest of frontier castles. The principality of AnticKh was 
selected for the first attack*. Nureddin left Damascus not long 
after Shirkuh*s departure. As he passed the outskirts of Trijx)lis 
and the fields of Hisn cl-akrad his soldiers Ljave notice of their 
presence by their forays. The plain at the foot of the hills, 
EI-bukai*a, was the scene of one of the narrowest escaixis of 
Nureddin's life. The knights Hospitallers of Uisn cl-akrad 
sallied out and .surprised the sultan s little camp. They pene- 
trated among the tents as Nureddin and his men sprang to their 
saddles. Nurcddin's horse was still fastened by its tether. A 
faithful Kurd cut the rope and fell a victim to his devotion as 

* The following account is taken principally from Ihn ahi I'ai in A.S. iv. 115 f. ; 
cf. *Imad ed>din in A..S. iv. 109. The latier calls the hght .it llixn el*akra(l the lattle 
of Kl-bukai'a and dates it three monthn liefore the capture of I larim, therefore altout 
the middle of May 1164. I.A.*ft narrative regarding the liattle of this name is dated 
a year earlier, in a.h. 558 s a. d. 1 163 (i. 530), but pmlmbly in the year of the capture 
of llarim which he makes a. if. 559 (cf. i. 537). Tjrre xix. 8 implies a date in the 
second year €4 Amalric's reign (see appendix). 
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the L«itins dashed up, just too lute*. Mejd cd-din and the 
allied tro<ips were joined at Artah and .siege was laid to 
Ijarim. The northern states made a united effort to save the 
fortress. Hohcmond was joined by Raymond of Tripolis. There 
were also with them contingents of Armenian and Greek troo|)s. 
'i'he presence of such numbers added to the importance of the 
si<^nal victory which Nureddin gained. J^)th liohemond and 
Raymond were amongst the numerous prisoners. Within two 
days Harini was captured (12th August 1164)^ It had been 
the object of many attacks and was an im[H>rtant gain. The 
fortress guards the approach to Antioch on the way from Aleppo. 
As the Christian occupation of Atharib had once threatened the 
Moslen) town, so now from l.iarim the Moslems threatened 
Antioch. Nureddin's next step might well have been an attack 
on Antioch itself. He was restrained from this by fear of the 
emperor Manuel. Greek troojis had just been engaged against 
him, the emperor was friendly to the Latins, and there was a 
danger that he might occupy Antioch its \ After an interval, 
therefore, he struck a blow at the frontiers of Jerusalem by 
laying siege to Hanyas. There was a special reason for the 
selection of this point of attack. Shirkuh was hard pressed in 
Kgy|)t just then, and Nureddin desired to effect a diversion in 
his favour*. The undertaking was successful in every respect. 
Shirkuh was relieved and the castle was captureil after a few 
days siege ( I St h October 1164)*. Amalric arrived from Kgypt 
too late to render assistance. From lianyas south to Tiberias 

* The |>.irticulars nf Nureddin's cn€A|)c arc fruin I. A. Kohhclit Ji6f. relates the 
l>nit)c As if it t<Hik place in the nei('ldKnirli<HMl of llarim. **llarcfn*' on |a|«c 316 
Nhould rather l»e Ilisn el nkr.nd. 

* iiM kam.id.tn 559 (I. A. ii. 22.)). In Tyre xix.9 *Sv Iduii Aupis(i'*(io(h Au^M) 
m.ny l»e the d.itc «>f the Imtllo which prece*le«l the surrender. Mmad nUdin (in A.S. 
C airo i,^,^ and iv. lotj) .ind I. A. i. 5,^7 i;ivc slniply the month. Kcganling Tyre's year 
Nee apiK-ndix. 

* Nure«ldin*H reastin f»»r nt»t pre»"iinj; his advantage acconling to I. A. 

* Ihn alii 'I'ai. 

* iKlh Kal. Novemlier (Tyre xix. 10) in the nccowI year of Anialric\ reign. The 
year 1167 is ohviouxly an error (cf. xix. <;). l.A. i. 541 (cf. Ahulfida iii. 591) dates 
the capture in Dhu'lhijja *>yj which ctminienccs 20th Octotier; A.S. Cairu ijy quotes 
I.A.*» narrative under a. 11. 5^10 (commencing iHth Novemlier 1 164) no douht wrongly. 
Annales A and H ii. ii. 432 (where ** Ikdina^ "= lianyas) has the same day as \Vm Tyre 
(St Luke's day) under the wrong year 1166; (iestes 7 makes the year 1169 and 
Annates It record.s the capture again under 1167. 
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the valley was now exposed to Moslem attack. The advance 
marked by the occupation of Hanyas was recognised on the 
Latin side by the surrender of a portion of the revenues of 
Tiberias to secure peace. 

The scene of negotiations now changes to Antioch and 
Aleppo. Both Amalric and Nureddin left for the north. Nur- 
cddin s troops had just met with a reverse at the hands of the 
Armenian prince Thoros (October). He had invaded the district 
of Mar'ash, defeated the army of Aleppo and made numerous 
prisoners. His demand that Nureddin should release the Ar- 
menian prisoners who were in his hands had previously been 
refused; now it was granted*. After this, in the early part of 
the summer of 1 165, Bohemond also was released for a ransom. 
AVilliam of Tyre suggests two motives : fear of the emperor, and 
the consideration that Hohcmond was srj youthful as not to be a 
formidable enemy. Raymond of Tripolis was not released and 
Reginald of Chatillon continued .still a prisoner. 

In 1 165 the only operations against the Latins of which there 
is a record were conducted by Shirkuh, who seems to have 
commanded the troops of Damascus*. Nureddin was probably 
in the north, and may have been at war with Kilij Arslan ibn 
Mas'ud of lconiunl^ The year 1 166 appears to be a complete 
blank in the original records\ Plans and preparations for a 
double campaign, in Kg>'pt and in Syria, may have occupied 
Nureddin*s attention. 

Shirkuh's experience in Hgypt in 1 164 had confirmed him 
in the view of the situation which he had urged on Nureddin 
before the expedition started. His expectations were not ex- 
tinguished, but rather kindled afresh. His attack had not been 
successful but he was confident it would be so if only it were 
persevered in. He persisted therefore in advocating another 
attempt, and Nureddin yielded to his repre.sen tat ions*. Karly 

* Michael i. 360. 

* Tyre xix. 11. lie relates* that ** Siracontu ** captured a stronghuM near Si<lon, 
••caTea tie Tjmim," and another ea»l of Jordan which was garriM>ncd hjr Templars. 
The year b {tven ai the third of Amalric. 

* I.A. L 544!^ 

* The statement of Annalet ii. ii. 431 that **Crac de Mont Royal " wa^i ca^Haved 
by tht Moslems in 1 166 n ceruinly erroneous. See also p. 1%^, n. ^ mv^ \<)\^ tv, (». 

* I.A. i. 546 £ ; Ibn alii 7aj ill A.S. iV. 1 38. Cf. Tyre x\x. 11. 
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in 1 167, in January*, at the head of 2CXX) picked men he set out 
once more. As before he passed the territo. ics of Jerusalem with- 
out encountering the latins; only a severe sandstorm delayed his 
proj^rcss very much*. The united forces of the Kgyptians and the 
Latins were waiting for him in Kgypt. Shirkuh conducted his 
operations with the utmost boldness and confidence. lie had 
some supjxjrters amongst the enemies of Shawir and they in 
March put him in possession of Alexandria. Shirkuh set his 
nephew Saladin there as governor and returned to Upper Kg>'|>t 
where his earlier ofxrrations had been conducted. Neither before 
nor after this ac()uisition was anything decisive accomplished by 
either side. The siege of Alexandria by the allies dragged on 
for three months. Finally both Shirkuh and Amalric were glad 
to listen to Shawir's pro{X)sals for fxrace. The news of Nur- 
cddin's o|)erations in Syria matle the Latins anxious to retire. 
Both parties agreed to evacuate Kgypt and both received an 
indemnity from the Egyptian treasury*. Alexandria was evacu- 
ated in the beginning of August. Shirkuh reached Damascus on 
the 5th of September*. His second attack also had failed, but 
once more Nureddin had made progress in Syria during his 
absence. 

In 1 167 .\ureddin continued his campaign against the 
castles on the Latin border. The Meso|)<>tamian princes again 
furnished a contingent in his forces. Their meeting-place was 
IJama\ The territories of Tri|)olis were the object of «ittack on 
this occasion. Nureddin on his way from Dafna.scus .surprisefl 
and captured Munailera, west of Ha'albek (April — May)*. Then 

' 12th K.ilti* i t,fn-(t\h January 1 16; (lk:h. iii. 44 .nml in A..S. iv. 110). I'hiK 
agreo wiih tlic il.ittr he rf.nch«.i| KKypi, 9th kal»i' ii. iml Ftl»ruary (A..S. Cairo 142). 
I. A. i. 546 liMMcly says ihal Shirkuh m:( out in Rabi* ti (if the lexl lie correct). 'I yr« 
xix. 1.^ viaies ihal Am.tlric left Asc.ilon for K(jy|>t on the .\oth of January. 

* Tvrc xix. I %. 

« • 

' .X.S. iv. 133. I. A. i. 550 %Ay> that the Uitins were to receive an annual 
payment an«l left a detachment of the army in Cain> to secure their intcrekt». 

* Hoth dates are fr«»m I. A. i. 550. 

' I. A. Ik'ha cil-din\ mention of Moms (iii. 45) IveUm^fs to m later |MMnt in the 
c.impaij^n. 

** Ik'h. iii. 45 (Kaj.ih): the xnme month in A..S. (C.iiro 144, iv. 111) ix apimrcntly 
from Itch. I. A. i. «6i rcLntes thi% M^parately umler a.h. 561 - a.I>. i 166 and is followed 
l»y Kem. Ilm Kh. iv. 4H7 agrees with lleh. Acconlinf; to de Slanc'* note Munailera 
was 10 miles MMith of Tri|>olis on one of the lieights of Ixbanon. 
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the united forces swept through the plain at the foot of Hisn 
el-akrad and down the valley which is the gate through the hills 
into Tripolis. The invaders probably split into bands, acting in 
concert The land round *Arka was laid waste, the fortresses of 
Safitha and 'Araima in the same district, northwards of 'Arka, 
suffered and were perhaps dismantled ^ The expedition re- 
turned to Homs before the 21st of June*, and there s|)ent 
Ramadan. After the expiry of the month the allies set out for 
the territories of Jerusalem*. Op|x>site Hanyas, disputing the 
command of the up()er valley of the Jordan and guarding the 
entrance into the south of the Hika', stood the castle of liunain. 
As soon as it was threatened by the Moslem army it was de- 
serted by its garrison. Nureddin left it in ruins (July — August)*. 
After this success the allies parted from one another. It was in 
the following Moslem month that Amalric and Shirkuh returned 
from Egypt 

A full year now passed without, it seems, any incident in the 
contest between Nureddin and the latins. Hohcmond III of 
Antioch in January 1167 or 1168 transferred Famiya and the 
fortress of Abu kobais to the knights Hospitallers. He pledged 
himself to obscr\e their treaties with the Moslems and admitted 
that his own treaties should not be valid unless thcv had re- 
ceived the approval of the order \ In the latter part of 1 167* 
Nureddin went north to spend the winter in Alepiw. In the 
early spring he was engaged on an expedition in Upper Meso- 
potamia^ He was still in residence in Aleppo in the autumn of 



* ThcMf fortrcNNCii were a{;ain in I^itiii (xismt^moii at \casl ns early as 1 170 (*Ima<l 
e«l-<lin in A.S. iv. 154). Their '* capture** now cannot therefore have been |>ernianent. 
l*erha|H» only the saliurlw and not the cistles were deMroyed. The authority here is 
l.A. (see note 1). 

' Ramadan 563 (l.A. i. 551). iieh. is silent regartling thi» .itt.ick on Tripolis and 
I.A.*s narrative i« made doubtful by its coincidence with the account of events in 1171. 

* Itch. iii. 45 i^ not to be understotMl a» if o|icrationM commcnce<i in Ramadan. 

* Shawal 561 (Belt. iii. 45 (|Uoted apfiarently by A.S. iv. 111, Cairo 144). 

* LerouU, Cartulaire i. no. 391 ( = l*auli i. no. 43). In TripoliH 'Arka and I.lifn 
*.\kkar were grantevi to the llfwpitallcrs by Amalric in 1170 (Leroulx i. no. 411). 
Regarding the difHcuUy that Famiya was now a Moslem town see p. 14;, n. 3. 

* In A.ii. 563. i.e. mfter 17th October 1 167 (*Imad eii-din in A.S. Cairo 149). 

' Against the niler of Mambij ('Imad cd-din in A.S* Cairo 150). He returned to 
Aleppo in Rajab 563, after the 1 ith ol" April (A.S. 151). 
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1 168. Affairs on the Euphrates seem to have occupied his 
attention'. In November imi)ortant news came from Egypt. 

Amalric's ambition to be lord of Egypt had led to a change 
in the situation there. He was not content with the pay- 
ment of tribute by the Egyptian "sultan"; he aimed at 
entire possession of the country. Although he requested help 
from the em|)cror Manuel and received a favourable answer he 
did not wait for the arrival of his Greek allies. Wc can only 
marvel at the folly of the whole undertaking. It could not fail 
to cast Egypt into the arms of Damascus^ Some, the Templars 
for instance, refused to join in the expedition because they dis« 
ai>provcd. The charges of faithlessness against Shawir were 
a mere excuse or rested on suspicion*. The I^tin army set out 
towards the end of October 1 168. Dilbais was occupied without 
difficulty (3rd November)* and the army turned against Cairo. 
It does not seem that the siege was pushed with much vigour. 
Time was s()ent in negotiations. At first they may have been 
sincere on Shawir's part*. He knew Shirkuh's temper and the 
danger of alliance with Nureddin. Hut in the end the negotia- 
tions were only a means of gaining time until relief should 
come. Nureddin was in Aleppo and Shirkuh in Homs when 
the caliph's request for help reached them*. It was the 17th of 
December before their troops were ready to start from Ras 

' (>|K'r.n(ion> A^.iin>t ja'Kir, which was captured in Octolier, riccupicrl mndc time 
(Ikh. iii. 46, I. A. i. f!>2(.)- It is nut clear that Nurc<l(lm took any pergonal |tart in 
the campaii^. 

' Wilkcn, lik. iv. ai ri;;htly estimate^ Amalric'* |M»licy, l»ut on|)a|;c MohchjL« Mime 
very niislcadint; remarks re{*aniin(; the im|M>rtancc of I''(;ypt to the I^tinx. I. A. i. 5K4 
inclufles Amalric amon|;.st thtwc who (li>approvcii (HrrMinally of (he umicrtaking and 
lhiKi};ht the I^itin^ should \te satishcfl with the concessions already made to them, 
liut Tyre xx. 5 is lietter evidence that Amalric was (lerNonally re%|v>nMble f«>r the 
|H)licy adopted (.\.S. iv. 113, Cairo 154, is api>arently a r|uo(ation frinn I.A.). 

^ Cf. Tyre xx. 5. 

* Tyre xx. 6 Nay* the capture lo«>k place within three flay-* of the arrival and date* 
either the capture or the arrival on November jjnl (iii Ntines of Novemlier). A.S, 
iv. 113, Cairo 154, ^.lys ihey reacheil Hilliais on the iftt of .Safar ^calendar dale 
November 4th). The |ias.sage ?«ems to lie from I. A., whose text in Kecueil i. J154 
Rivet iHt Safar as (he date of the capture (»f the city (m> I. A. ii. 147). 

* rerhaiw the actual decision of the caliph (o a«>k Nurcddin'x help was not in 
accordance with the inclina(ion of Shawir mt the ( me (cf. A.S. iv. 13H). ToMiMy 
he would have delayed xomewhat lon|;er before tak-ng Mich a step. 

* I. A. i. 557. 
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cl-ma in the I;;iauran. When Amalric heard that Shirkuh was 
on the way he set out from Bilbais (25th December)', with the 
intention of encountcrinf^ him before he was joined by the 
K{;yptians. His plan failed and the Latin king at once re- 
treated, taking with him the troops he had left to guard Hilbais 
(2nd January)'. It was a feeble ending? to a foolish attempt; 
and yet perhaps it was well Amalric J id not risk a battle. 
Shirkuh had with him 8000 of Nureddin's choicest troops and 
the Egyptians were his allies. The Syrian emir entered Cairo 
in triumph on the 8th of January 1169*. In ten days more 
Shawir had been * done away.' Shirkuh stepped into his place 
as the caliph's wazir and the real ruler of ICgypt. Without a 
blow being struck a conquest was achieved which was to bring 
ruin on the Latin states. Shirkuh s service to the Moslem cause 
deserves to be written in letters of gold on the pages of history. 
Within twenty years of the occupation of ICgypt the city of 
Jerusalem and almost all that had been Latin territory passed 
once more into Moslem hands. The final triumph was happily 
granted to one who was of Shirkuh's blood and owed his eleva- 
tion to the bold Kurdish leader who established the fortunes of 
his house. 

Shirkuh did not live long to enjoy the reward of his sagacity 
and his bravery. It is here, just after the crowning achievement 
of his life, that history must take leave of him. ** When they 
rejoice in what they have received, We take them away*." He 
was taken by his Lord on the 23rd of March 1 169. Nurcddin 
and the Moslem Hast owed much to him. He was a restless 
fighter all his days, farseeing and persi.stent in his plans and 
bold in the execution of them. His death six months earlier 
would have been a grave calamity to his prince and his people. 
But now his great work was done and a kinsman of his own was 
ready and able to enter into the heritage he had created*. 

* Tjre XX. 10. * Alter 1 poAt Kal. Jan. die (Tyre xx. lo). 

' 7th Kabi* ii 564 (I. A. ii. 351^ In I. A. i. 558 (followed by Kem.) 7th Jumada i 
(8th March) is an error, as is dea from the date of Shirkuh'si death given in i. 560. 
Ilm Kh. iv. 49e« 17th Kabi' i 564 (quoting Beh.), contains a double textual error. In 
Bch. iii. 46 only the month appef r» (Kabi* i 564). 

* Koran vi. 44 quoted by Ibr el-athir. 

* There is a full and inter »ting account of Shirkuh*! person and character in 
Tyre xix. 5. 
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Shirkuh's nephew, Salah ed-din Yusuf, Sultan Saladin of the 
" third crusade," was accepted and acknowledged by the califih 
as his uncle's successor. Years after, in the mood of a man who 
feels that he has been in the hands of destiny, Saladin told his 
intimates how entirely against his inclination he accompanied 
Shirkuh on his third campaign \ lacing on the spot, however, he 
was marked out for promotion by his relationship to the Syrian 
leader and by the prominent and successful part he had already 
played in his service. The title El-malik en-nasir, the conquer- 
ing prince, conferred upon him by the caliph was not an empty 
compliment, it was justified by the promise and the fulfilment of 
the past. He was about 32 years of age and fitted for his 
new position by all his previous training and experience His 
capacity had been shown in the second' and the third at least of 
the expeditions against Kgypt'. Ibn el-athir's statement that 
he was chosen by the caliph because he was the youngest and so 
probfibly the weakest of the Syrian emirs cannot shake these 
facts. Modern historians have combined the statement with the 
incident of Saladins unwillingness to accompany Shirkuh on 
this third expedition and inferred quite unwarrantably theit his 
character hitherto had been cfTcminate^ Doubtless he lacked 
devotion to Shirkuh's Kgyptian policy. Hut the very fact that 
Nurcddin and Shirkuh required him to join in the third cam- 
paign is a testimony to his worth. And still more is the fact 
that Saladin s relatives and friends made him their candidate for 



' I. A. i. 502 f.; Itch. iii. 46. '■* Sec |»aj;c 191. 

' Itcha c<i-(lin say> he lo«)k part in the Hnu campaign al»<> Imt with(»ul particulars 
and |vrhnp> wrongly. I. A. mention> hi> sharing in the .seciMul aiMi third cx|H;tlitions 
(inly. Kfni. (as intcr|xilale<l in I. A. li. ii«) seemt to imply he wa.<« in Aleppo in the 
suninaT uf 1 164 during tlic »icgc tt( llarim, i.e. when Shirkuh wa» klill in KgyiH. 

* The fact of Saladin'ji reluctance to accom))any .Shirkuh on his third cxpcditi<»n 
i"* one which lends itself obviou>ly to exaggeration ami legendary accretion*, liclia 
ed-din's representation that Sal.vUn\ refusal to go to ^4;ypl was Hia«lc and overruleil 
on the occasion of each of the three ex|Yeditions is too dramatic lo Ik* tniKtworthy. On 
the other hand hi» alleged desire (expressed in August 1 164) to be made governor of 
^'ifXP^ ^it<-'f i(!^ coiM|uest (Kem. as in note 3; is too slight evidence lo prove that he 
did not seriously object to join the second ex{)ctlilion. I. A. represents him as giving 
the hardships of the siege of Alexandria as the reason of his unwillingness to j«>in the 
third ex))edition. Even granting that this report is reliable it docs not necessarily 
imjf}/ cffctnmacy or lack of ambition. 
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his uncle's vacant post The caliph's '^choice" was more nominal 
than real 

Saladin's character is to be read in the decisive measures 
which he took to secure his position. The caliph and his 
favourites cherished hopes that the new master set over them 
mi^ht not possess the ability of his predecessor. Enmity also 
was stirred by Saladin s policy of transferring important offices 
from the Efi^ptians to the Syrians. Communications were ex- 
chan^i^ed with Amalric and .schemes of revolt were planned. 
When Saladin discovered the plot and executed the prime 
mover in it, the caliph was reduced to humble obedience (be- 
pnning of Auf^ust). He was compelled to remain a puppet 
whose sovereignty was merely nominal. 

In this same year the Latins made their only attempt to dis- 
possess the new wazir and Saladin again showed himself worthy 
of his position. The a.ssistance which the emperor Manuel had 
promised to the ill-fated expedition of the previous year was 
at length available. The fleet which he sent numbered 
200 sail. Hut the impetuosity of the Latins had changed to 
timidity and sluggishness. Delay followed delay and weeks 
passed before Amalric's forces were ready, in the middle of 
Octciber. It was decided to besiege Damictta. Already the 
stores of the Greek ships were running down. The season of 
the year was unfavourable. Saladin had been allowed ample 
time to make his preparations. The Latins displayed insufficient 
energy and the siege dragged on for fifty days and then came to 
an inglorious end*. Greeks and Latins blamed one another for 
the failure. From now Amalric restricted himself to the defence 
of his own territories. Gilbert d*Assailly was discredited. The 
attack on Kg>'pt had failed. Saladin was its master. 

The immediate effect of the Syrian occupation of Egypt was 
less prejudicial to the Latins than it might have been, because 
of the policy which Saladin adopted for his own personal ad- 
vantage. If Egypt had been under Nureddin's complete con- 
trol Jerusalem would now have been exposed to a crushing 
attack on two sides at once. But Saladin aimed from the first 

' Tjrre xx. 17 says **occuhif quiboNdam conditionibus focdu» inhur.'* Michael i. 
370 Mqrs that Saladin continued for a time to pay the Egyptian tribute. 
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at independent sovercijjnty and close co-operation with Xurcddin 
was apt to injure his pros|xxts. In all probability his plans 
were a continuation of those of his uncle Shirkuh and embodied 
the ambition of his family, for he was supported strenuously by 
his father Ayub who joined him in Kjjypt early in 1170. His 
policy towards the caliph and towards Nureddin is to be under- 
stood in the li^ht of his intention to found an independent 
dynasty. 

The Egyptian caliph, although he was a Fatimite and al- 
though the Syrians acknowledged the caliph of Bagdad, was 
allowed by Saladin to retain his nominal position for two years 
and a half It would have been hazardous to de|x>sc him. The 
stop was too apt to rouse the religious and national feeling of 
Kgypt. So at least Saladin replied when Nureddin urged him 
to satisfy the demands of orthodoxy. There may have been 
another reason, as Ibn el-athir suggests'. The caliph was actu- 
ally a support to Salad in's position and ca|)able of rallying help 
in Kgypt if it became necessary to measure arms with Nureddin. 
In September 1 171 there was an agitation which brought matters 
to a crisis. Fortunately at that moment the caliph died (13th 
September). Next I'riday public prayers in the mosques were 
said in the name of the caliph of l^.igdad. Saladin's position was 
much stronger by this time, and the change appears to have been 
accepted with wonderful quietness. 

After this event Saladin's only nominal superior was Nur- 
eddin. The young emir post{>oned an o|x.'n breach as long as 
possible. He did not covet the name of independence, when he 
had the reality. Nureddin regarded Sala<lin, of course, as an 
officer of his in charge of Kgypt. His letters were significantly 
addressed to "Salah ed-din and all the emirs in Kgypt." Shirkuh s 
nephew was one amongst a number of subordinates. Hut gradu- 
ally Saladin's policy became unmistakable. He avoided even 
meeting his former lord. Nureddin found that he did not 
co-operate heartily against the latins nor .show any zeal in 
breaking down the barrier which lay between Kgypt and 
Damascus. In the year before Nureddin s death the situation 
could be disguised no longer. It was clear that Saladin would 

> I. A, \, si%l. 
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yield to force only. Nureddin was preparing for war when he 
died in July 1 174. The last period of his life extends from 1 169 
to 1174. 

During 1169 Nureddin's attention was occupied by the 
course of affairs in Kgypt. He loyally supported Saladin by 
sending him reinforcements when he was threatened by con- 
spiracy in the summer and by the Greek and Latin alliance 
in the autumn and winter. At the same time he created a 
diversion in his favour by raiding Latin territory*. Only one 
aggressive movement of the Latins is recorded, on the borders 
of Tripolis in December 1 169 or January of the followin^^ yea^^ 

When Saladin was firmly established Nureddin naturally 
expected that he would act with him in concert against the 
Latins of Jerusalem. The dispatch of Ayub to Kgypt in March 
1 170*, at Saladin*s request, is probably evidence that Nureddin 
was quite unsuspicious of rivalry at that date^ To the east 
and south of the Dead Sea were a number of Latin castles 
which seriously disturbed communication with Kgypt. These he 
decided should be destroyed in the first place. When Ayub s 
caravan was passing through the danger zone Nureddin acted 
as his escort. Afterwards, on the 20th of April*, he left his camp 
at Kas el-ma to undertake the siege of Kerak*, one of the 
castles in the district His attack lasted four days only. Being 
threatened by a relief force he advanced against it. The Latins 
retired without offering battle and Nureddin then withdrew to 
pass the month of Ramadan in his own territory. The fast 
commenced on the 19th of May and was marked this year by 
an event which caused the sultan much grief Mejd ed-din ibn 

' I. A. i. 569. 

' They captured l.lisn *Akkar in Kabi* ii 565 (Ibn Kh. iv. 493, probably from 
Bch.. and Bch. iii. 50, where January 1169 is inexact ; cf. Keh. in A.S. iv. 149J. 

'lie arrived in Cairo 94th Rajab 565 (13th April 1170) and so may have started 
on hit journey in Jumada ii (endK loih March). Ikh. iii. 51 names Jumada ti as the 
month of his arrival (rejected by Ibn Kh. iv. 493). 

* Beha ed-diD*s statement that when Shirkuh died Nureddin took MomH from his 
representatives is not to be regarded as counter evidence. 

* *Imad cd<lin in A.S. iv. I53f., ist Sha'ban 565; cf. Bch. iii. 50 and I. A. ii. 
s6a I. A. i. 570 names the precctling Moslem month but that is because he dates 
the movement from the time when Ajrub started and Nuicddin's troops escorted him. 

* This name to alio applied to the castle of lliyn cl^akrad on the borders of 
Tripolto. 
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cd-daya died'. He had been governor of Aleppo for twenty- 
three years and was one of the sultan's most faithful and trusted 
friends. Nurcddin remained in the Hauran until the end of 
June, when news came that a severe earthquake had caused 
extensive damage in the north. Ruined towns had to be re- 
paired and measures taken to secure them against surprise. 
Hut the Latins were equally affected, and neither side was free 
to attack the other. The shocks continued at intervals for three 
or four months'. A new distraction presented itself before they 
ceased. Nurcddin s brother Kutb ed-din of Mosul died on the 
6th of Scptcmbcr\ Nurcddin was just then at Tell bashir and 
he immediately started to secure his brother's inheritance. In 
this he was most successful. Some of the towns he occupied he 
retained. Others he left to his nephew, Saif cd-din Gazi 11, who 
succeeded Kutb ed-din in Mosul, and acknowledged Nureddins 
ovcrlordship. These affairs occupied the sultan until the sprin^j 
of the following year*. 

In the beginning of December 1170, Nurcddin being in the 
north, Saladin made an attack on the south-western territory of 
Jerusalem. The invasion lasted only a few days. Darum was 
besieged. It was a small castle built a few years previously by 
Amalric in the neighbourhood of Gaza, of ruins found there. 
Amalric himself advanced to its relief Sahidin took the aggres- 
sive but was beaten off. Then he made a dash against Gaza 
and destroyed its suburbs. After that he returned to Egypt*. 
In the same month after a brief interval an expedition was .sent 
by Saladin against the seaport of Aila on the Red Sea. The 
town was captured in the third week of December*. 

Amalric was now thoroughly alarmed by the .situation. His 
two enemies were striking at him from opposite sides. When 

* A.S. iv. 150. ■ Tyre xx. 19. 
' Itch. iti. 51 (urn! l)hu*l-hijj.n ^fn). 

* IJcha ed-din wys he cnierwl Alcp|M» in .Sha'lian 566, April — May 1171. In dc 
Sacy'k Kem. Slia'Uan 567 shoidd l>e .Sha'lMin 566(ct>rrcctly|pveo liluchet 432111. 551). 
I. A. i. 577 shows he left Mosid in the latter part of FelNruary. 

* The stren(;th of Saladin's amiy may \k e^timatetl fnnn that of Amaltic which 
Wm Tyre Miys consisted of 150 knights and aUiut 1000 foot. 40,000 is an almirdly 
large figure. The various movements are related by Wm Tyre at great length (xx. to-«i). 
J. A. i. 577 f. »honly mentions the incident and Kays the Latins were defeated. 

' I.A. /. 5;« (first ten days o( Rab*» u ^66^. 
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Egy^pt was occupied he had realised the gravity of the situation 
and had sent an embassy to Europe (1169). But the kings of 
France and England and the emperor of Germany were all too 
much occupied with national affairs to pay much attention to his 
requests. In 1171', accordingly, he went to Constantinople to 
consult Manuel and to ask help from him. He was most 
cordially received and was promised assistance. He was absent 
from his kingdom from March to June. During that time there 
seems to have been no actual attack by either of the Moslem 
leaders. But when the king returned Nureddin was threatening 
the northern borders of Jerusalem. He lay near Banyas for 
some weeks. Amalric posted himself at Saffuriya ready to 
advance in whatever direction might be required. There was no 
engagement". Perhaps Nureddin expected the co-operation of 
Saladin and was disappointed. He was drawn for a moment 
in another direction by an incident which happened on the coast 
of Antioch in September*. Two Egyptian merchantmen were 
seized at Laodicea in violation of an existing truce. Nureddin 
retaliated by incursions into the territories of Antioch and 
Tripolis. He himself accompanied the troops which entered 
Triix)lis. The country was raided and full advantage doubtless 
taken of the fact that its castles had suffered severely from the 
earthquakes of the preceding year*. It does not, however, 
appear certain that any permanent acquisitions were made\ 
Ibn el-athir* notes that after this date Nureddin established a 
pigeon -post throughout Syria by which he might at once receive 
news of im|)ending attacks from the borders. But the use of 
carrier pigeons is frequently referred to before this date. 

These operations cannot have lasted long and may not have 
been distinguished by the Latins from the forays to which they 

* In Tyrr xx. 34 the 7th year of AmalricV reign, l>ut the narrative of the 7th year 
commences with xx. 19 and thi« is ** the following year.** Sc« ap))endix. 

■ Tyn XX. 17. 

' The date \% inferred from Beh. iii. 53 who uys 'Arka wax taken in Muharram 
567, which endi 3rd Octolier. Cf. also the date of Nureddin't return aouth, }>age 101. 

* *]mad ed^din in A.S. iv. 154. 

* *Arka is said to han: been captured (Beh. iii. 53, I. A. i. 5H4). I. A. ii. 380 is 
the only authority (or the capture of *Araima and .Sa6tha also. Such ** captures '* do 
not always imply permanent acquistition (cf. p. i9«t n. 1). 

* i. 585. 
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were continually exposed. Amalric also was in the north, if not 
during these raids, at least within a few days of their taking 
place. He joined an expedition against Malih, successor to 
Thoros of Armenia, who was an ally of Nureddin and owed his 
position to help received from the Moslem prince*. News of 
Nureddin's return south appears to have been what led to 
Amalric's return also*. 

In 1 171, as in the preceding year, Saladin made his attack 
on the Latins when Nureddin was safely occupied in the north. 
In response to Nureddin*s representations he laid siege to one 
of the castles by the Dead Sea, Shaubak or Mont Royal. I le 
started from Cairo on September 25tli\ Nureddin was over- 
jfiyed and hastened to join his lieutenant Hut Saladin did not 
await his arrival. It is said the castle was on the point of 
surrendering when he gave up the siege\ probably before the 
end of October \ The statement that he had sustained severe 
losses" is of course consistent with the allegation. On the other 
hand it may simply be a story current to explain his sudden 
departure. Nureddin was much annoyed and scarcely satisfied 
with Saladin's excuse that there were signs of a conspiracy in 
Egypt which demanded his i>ersonal investigation. The .serious 

' Tyre xx. iS (rL*g.tr<iin^ whoM.* «lalc »cc apixrndix), llaihcit. 370 {tiMMfi ip-ar> . 
I481 = A.M. i^fi^, i.e. A.I». 1 169-70). ThoroH <liccl in K.inuii 147*; (Itarhcb. ,165, Syriac 
Icxt 35?<), i.e. prohalily January 116M or rather 1167 {tinrtt' armrH. 617, Scin|i.iii 
i. 62.^) and Malih, his lirnthcr, e<«tal>lishe«l himself within the same year. In Jama«la 
i 56H (commences 19th iK'cenilxrr 11 71) Nuretl<hn\ tr(M»|)s hcl|tetl him to gain a 
vict«)ry over .1 («reek army (I. A. i. 5HM ; cf. Kern, iditchet 45 f.). He wa<« avia>t>inate«l 
anno arwtft. 625. A.i». 1175 ^Isemixid 1. 624) or in A.li. 1174 (Michael i. 3H0). 

'*' Tyre \x. 2K say.s it w.i> l)ecau>c he heard lh.it Nurc«ldin was attacking **Crac." 
This may l>e Wis reference to Salndin\ .ittack on .Shnultak. which is near '* TctrgL** Or 
is there confu>ion here with *'Crac'* in Tri|M>li« so that the reference is to the expedition 
juM descriinrd ? Wilken, lik. iv. 150 on the .iiiihority of Wm Tyre's iilatement asKumct 
a siege of Kerak l»y Nure<ldin some months liefore Saladin's Mq;e of Shauliak. This 
is chronologically imp<issil>le. Wilken further confuses this supposed siege with that 
in II7.V 

* isnd Muharram 567 ('Imad ed>din in A.S. iv. 156) or loth Muharrams 13rd 
Septcmlnrr (I. A. ii. iHft) or 17th (?i7th| Muharram (Makrizi viii. 501). The statement 
(•f I. A. i. 5M1 that he left Mgypt in Safar (commencc» 4th October) if omsiKieni with 
thin date. In the Atabeks he cmlls the liesiegetl castle Kerak not .Shauliak (cf. note t). 

* I. A. an cited in mrte 3. 

* He w.rs l>.nck in Cairo liy the middle of Kabi* i 567, early in NoYcmlier (*Imad 
eti-din in A.S. iv. 156). 

* 'Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. ijjf. 
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position of aflairs may be inferred from the fact that Saladin 
and his advisers discussed the expediency of revolt Their 
decision was to avoid an open breach* and Saladin sent the most 
solemn assurances of good faith and sincerity to his nominal 
lord. Nureddin professed to be satisfied. He had received 
no doubl promises of earnest co-operation against the Latins. 

Information about the events of 1172 is very indefinite. It 
leaves the impression however that Saladin devised occupations 
in Egypt and persisted in avoiding compliance with Nurcddin's 
wishes. Nureddin, on his part, at least during the latter part of 
the summer, was in the Hauran' obviously prepared to attack 
the castles by the Dead Sea and desirous of so doing. In 
October or November' the Latins made an incursion into the 
Hauran but they did not face an engagement with Nureddin. 
On the other side a Moslem expedition into the district of 
Tiberias secured a large amount of plunder. If Saladin actually 
spent a few days this year in again attacking Shaubak his half- 
heartcdness must only have exasperated the relations bctivcen 
himself and Nureddin. Hut the evidence that he did so is 
uncertain \ 

In 1173 Nureddin was involved in war with Kilij Arslan. 
He was engaged in the quarrel of his ally the ruler of Malatiya. 
This occupied him during the greater }>art of June and July*, 

' In l..\. i. fNtf. .-\3n1b i% r€pre«cnir(l x% a «lro««c arHncaic *4 fhi* \ifAtCf. In 
Bch. iti. 55 Salailtn » reiirrxntcffi x% •a3rni£ that h€ xhme wx* H% Mt\^*KZtt:. 

' *lmad ed-din m A.S. hr. is6. tn lllral-lui'da f/r;= }u\f. The uwMtm* «4 fkc 
Ittlknring mnnths arc frcnrtied hj tlic <aic xmxhtrtt sfwlrr a.H. ffM wfctcfi c/«#Rrfv»me«yl 
^j/td Aiigii«4 (A.S. nr. icK|. 

' *\maA H-dia in A.S. ir. iiMf. (later tKan the emi r4 ryzfu t/Mf, 

* One an thofity '» Tyre im. 19. TW ytMt i« cenamly m;s and m ih^ (M»%^^i' 
heading the castle b callol Mom kccalt« (sShanliak^ Hnt Vim Iff^ 4^m n^A 
mention Sabdin't attack on Shanhah in 1 171 and tk** tm»f l«r hU moumttt *4 i\tti ytH 
in the «Ton|* year (d h o n eircr %%, in a»l p. soi, n, sr* Heh. m, §^ i. ft\trtt^ %it\it*\m'% 
**lir«t expctlition ham KcTV* ** M»fcy A.%%^ fhn^ wh«rh fy m imr nc ^* sj#d A«g»«f m;|/ 
and describes it at an attack on ?i ka niin fc , 'Owt aW» muMj Inr nnd#f«^/4^ t4 fh« 
cxpcdalioa of 1 i;i aad U w» ^hrmM be fdaccl wmiUt A.M. t^^' A**um m % Ih^M lh«M 
«ra« only one aicge of Shanhrik tW «|nc»<KMi niaf l<e fmtmA «hf<hinr ttytt »^ pv»n ^rf 
Wm Tyre aad BelM cd-din. Aonkf not be pffcirrred |/> t$jttlh$ d«M '^ 'I«mM «/I d#M 
ami I.A. ApiMt ii;s iatlKCacs tiknl %w$94Am «a* m fhr U^mMt mt^ • ^t^ tnm 
behove the date when Snlndm'* «qpr wmU then n o re wnr ^y foU. 

• lie cainnivd Mar-nJi « fke niiHf of /nne p.A. f. i^/ Md K»V4M ^ /vff « 
AiVM (BdL iii 54. UMTbiJi^ |M^ 
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hy a coincidence, that was not of course accidental, this very 
time was chosen by Salad in for a renewal of his attack on the 
castles of ** Syria SobaP." Kerak was besieged. Amalric posted 
himself on the hills to the west of the Dead Sea. His aid was 
not required for the relief of the castle. Just as in 1 171 
Xurecldin's approach was .sufficient to bring about Saladin's 
retreat. The inference was unmistakable. Nureddin was not 
deceived by the excuse that Ayub was ill. He withdrew to 
make prcpKirations for war with his disobedient vassal. It is idle 
to speculate what might have been the result of the conflict. 
Saladin was never called ufx^n to measure his strength with that 
of his great rival and nominal lord. Nureddin died at Damascus 
in the month of May 1 174. He was 56 years of age*. 

There were domestic troubles in l*-gypt and a foreign 
invasion in 1 174, which would hcivc been a serious complicati<»n 
in Saladin's position had Nureddin still been alive. They 
originated in a conspiracy to restore the Katimite caliph. The 
danger did not end with the execution of the {)rincipal con- 
• spirators (6th April )\ The Latins had been invited to give 
their assistance. Those of Jerusalem did not move when they 
heard of the failure of the plot but a fleet from Sicily attacked 
Alexandria some months later. The danger proved insignificant. 
The attack lasted from a Sunday to the following Thursday 
(28th July to 1st / gust)*. After sustaining an assault for two 

* .Xcconlinj; to I. .A. i. ujj^ f. he Icfl K^ypt c.irly in Sh.iw.il 5AM, which comincncrU 
M.iy i6ih. .iml rclumol sinm aficr the Hth of Au^int (when Ayuh diet!). Tyre vx. 
,)0 'uiys his o|ierntinnH lasted from July to Septemlnrr. Mmad ctl'din in A.S. iv. 156 
and lleh. iii. 5,^ only give A. 11. 568, which however ends on the nth of August 1173. 
Ayub was thrown fnim his hor^e when out riding on .Monday iMth l)hu'l«hijja 56M 
(.^otii July) and dieil after much sufTcring on Wcdncvlay sjlh of the month (Ihn Kh. 
i. 24^1; I. A. i. K4;4 has the second date without the day|. In Makrixi viii. 509 
(\Ve<lneMl.iy iNth Dhu'l-hijja 568) 18 is a textual errt»r for jK. 

" lk>rn M>th Shawal 511 (i.\th February iiiH), died Wclncrflay nth Shawal 569 
(i«lh May 1174). according to I. A. ii. 294. Kor the former <late Ibn Kh. iii. 341 
gives Sumlay 17th Shawal en (loth February niK. calcmlar date nth Keltriury). 

' .Makrizi viii. tn (Satunlay md Ramadan ^^m;); I. A. i. 594;. 

* Sumlay i6ih I>hu1>hijja j^fuj — ist Muharram 570 I'fmad etUlin in A.S. iv. 164). 
The events of each day and the names of the dayx arc s|HXMfically given in a letter of 
.Saladin'x (|uotcd by A..S. iv. 164 ff. Cf. I. A. i. f»ii who also gives the date of the 
arrival of the fleet. Tyre xxi. 3 say* **al)oal the licginning of August " " for five or 
«ix days." IJeh. iii. 57 »|>eaks of an attack of three <lay» commencing 7th .Safar 570 

f^/th SqHember 1174). 
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days the Moslems took the offensive and many of the enemies' 
siege engines were burned (Tuesday). On Wednesday the 
sallies from the town were continued. In the afternoon news 
arrived that Saladin was advancing. This encouraged the 
Alexandrians to sally out in the darkness. The Latins were 
completely routed and next morning they sailed away. 

There was still an actual revolt to deal with. One of the 
discontented emirs established himself at Aswan (Assouan). 
He was defeated on September 7th* by a force under the 
command of one of the sultan's brothers, El-malik el-'adil Saif 
cd-din. 

Saladin was now ready to enter on Nureddin's inheritance 
in Syria and affairs there were soon ripe for his interference. 
Although he had been so lately just on the point of rebellion it 
was to him that Nureddin's princedom now passed and by him 
that Nureddin's mission in the holy war fell to be continued and 
triumphantly completed. 

r 

. ,! 7th $aiar 570 (Bdi. iii. 57). 




CHAPTER V. 

SALAH EI)-UIN Yt'SUF. 

AmoN(;st Nurcddin's most distinf^uishcd emirs were two 
brothers of Kurdish extraction and probably of humble origin, 
Ncjm cd-din Ayub and Asad ed-din Shirkuh. They were the 
father and the uncle, res|X!ctivcly, of S^^lah ed-din VusuC 
Mavin^ all the advantage of their training and example and 
being still more highly gifted than they, Saladin owed to them 
also the splendid opjKirtunities of his first emirate. The history 
of Shirkuh's conquest of I'^gypt and of Saladin's succession to 
his uncle's {>osition has been narrated in chapter IV. Saladin 
was already 32 years of age. His recent close associ«ition with 
Shirkuh in the execution of his schen)es must have saved him 
from many mistakes. It may in fact be assumed that he 
inherited the policy as well as the position of his farsccing 
kinsman. For some years longer he enjoyed the benefit of his 
father's counsels (1170-73). When Xureddin died in 1174 
Saladin was fully equipped by his past experience for the tasks 
and opportunities which presented themselves. Although up to 
this time his aim had simply been to retain his hold on Kgypt 
without sacrificing his indci>en(lcnce of Nureddin, this did not 
exhaust his ambition nor exclude much wider hopes for the 
future. According to his own assertion he was resolved to re- 
conquer Syria from the latins and cherished the belief that God 
had chosen him to be an instrument in the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem. Even this intention was only part of a wider plan. He 
regarded all Latin Syria and all Nureddin s dominions as his 
proper inheritance. His action after Nureddin's death needs no 
defence. He was the ab\esl at\d vYvc tcvosv v^>M^ixCvxl qC the late 
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sultan's emirs. Without his interference Nureddin's dominions 
would simply have fallen to pieces. He wrote to the caliph 
practically claiming to be the sultan's successor and announcing 
that as such he would take possession of Latin Syria also. 
These projects were not easily realised. Thirteen years passed 
before Saladin was fully master even of Nureddin's |x>ssessions. 
During that period the Latins escaped the full brunt of his 
attack. Twice at least he commenced the Latin war only to 
draw back until a more favourable opportunity should present 
itself. Rut he never lost sight of the goal he had set before him 
and in the end he accomplished his double purpose. 

The conquest of Damascus and of a large part of Syria was 
easily achieved in the years 1174-76. After this Saladin seems 
to have thought that he might try conclusions with the Latins, 
but a se\'ere check at Ramla warned him not to be precipitate 
(1177). Some later conflicts with the Latins were more suc- 
cessful (1179) and vindicated the new sultan's superiority over 
them, although Moslem wars still occupied most of his time 
(I i8o-8l>. Kven in 1 182 when Saladin again invaded Palestine 
other schemes divided his attention. It was only now that 
Aleppo and the remnants of Nureddin's former dominions in 
Mesopotamia were added to his sultanate. This accomplished 
he judged that at length the time had come for a strenuous 
attack on the Latin states (1 183). But again after a year and a 
half of successful warfare the situation in Mesopotamia became 
such that the attack in the south had to be relinquished. Peace 
was concluded for four years (1185). A shorter period would 
have sutliced and the Latins actually broke their treaty in 1 187. 
Saladin was now prepared to devote himself entirely to the holy 
war. It was the most glorious part of his career. In two brief 
years the Latin power crumbled everywhere before his attack. 
Then came the ''third crusade" and the long struggle which 
imperilled all his victories (1189-92). The crisis passed and 
left him again substantially victorious. Peace was made with 
Richard of England in September 1192. In the following 
March the great sultan's death took place. 

It is not difficult to name the qualities which cotv\x\V»\X<;i^ 
most to the success of Saiadin's career. In the execuWoxv ol >cv\% 
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schemes he needed tn make use of subordinate emirs over whom 
his authority was by no means absolute. Probably he was 
helped by a |>crsuasive manner, certainly he possessed in a high 
decree ihc gifts of conciliation and tact. He quickly gaui^ 
the strength of any opp«>sition to ht.s plans and did not hesitate 
to make .sacrifices for the sake of the best attainable. His 
own untiring enerjjy and perseverance were striking features 
in his character. He never spared himself in the accomplish- 
nieni of his plans and he never seemed to liisc heart in the face 
of adverse circumstances. Mis judgments were sound and he 
htruck decisively when once he had resolved oti a course of 
action. 'I'hese qualities served him well both as a statesman 
and a soldier. In conversation with one of his sons a few 
months before his death Saladin sought to im|>ress upon him 
some of the principles which had animatnl his own career. 
" Fear God," he said, '■ for that is the beginning of alt prosjK-rity 
and do what God commands, for Ho will be the cause of your 
success. Abstain from shedding blood, much or little, for blood 
never stee|>s. Keep the affections of your subjects and watch 
over their affairs for you arc a steward of mine and of God over 
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mildness often tempered what strict justice would have per- 
mitted. He was not lacking in culture, being well informed and 
having the interest of the educated man in many things. He 
was not so pious, probably, as Nurcddin, but he supported 
religion and patronised its devotees. He trusted in providence 
and sought to shape his life in accordance with the divine will. 
He was punctual in the discharge of his religious duties and his 
devotion to God's service in the holy war was no doubt sincere. 
Altogether he comfiarcs most favourably with the kings of 
France and England who led the third crusade. Christendom 
did not excel Islam in the type of the heroes whom it nurtured. 

Nurcddin left an heir in the person of his son Hl-malik 
es-salih Isma'il, a boy 1 1 years old. He was proclaimed sultan 
by the various governors of his father's cities. Even Saladin 
acknowledged his position. Hut he was simply a pup|)et in the 
hands of those who had him in their power. At his father's 
death (1 5th May 1174) he was in Damascus and so under 
control of the emirs there. At their head was Shams cd-din 
Muhammed ibn el-mukaddem. Hut the governor of Aleppo, 
Shams ed-din 'Ali ibn ed-daya, brother of Mejd ed-din, wished 
to ha\'e the young prince to oppose to the pretensions of Saif- 
cddin of Mosul, son of Kutb cd-din and Nureddin's nephew*. 
Sa'ad ed-din Kumushtakin was his emissary to the emirs of 
Damascus. After some negotiations and fighting they allowed 
him to take Es-salih to Aleppo. Possibly they hoped that 
Kumushtakin had become their agent. When he reached 
Aleppo he deposed Ibn ed-daya (3rd August)*, and then pro- 
ceeded to act as ruler of Aleppo, and sole guardian of the 
young prince. In this way things did not turn out as Ibn 
el-mukaddem desired. Heing now afraid of Kumushtakin the 
emirs of Damascus wrote to Saifeddin of Mosul offering him 
their city, and when he made no response they repeated the 
oflTcr to Saladin of Egypt*. 

This was Saladin's opportunity. He had already prepared 
his way by letters and dispatches. His delay in Egypt was 

* Kem. Blochet 51=111. 559. 

' Beh. iii. 58 (ind Mohftmini 570). 

• Kcnu BkKhct sisiH. 560 sajrt ihey wtrc afndd ot wi iWaxvc^ \st:V««c«v 
Aleppo am} MofuL 
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partly due to the troubles of the year', partly no doubt also to 
his knowledge that it was better to wait until he was sure of a 
welcome in some S)Tian town, lie set nut for Damascus pro- 
fessing; the must flistiilcrcstcd motives. He came, he said, to 
help Ks-salih a(;ainst Sitifcddin of Mosul who was dc]>riving 
the rightful heir of his inheritance. He claimed to be the proper 
i;uardian of Nurcddin's son and said it was only the sudden 
death of the late sultan which had prevented his formal nomina- 
tion. In letters to the caliph he pnifessed to be the champion 
of Islam against the I^itins, recalled his }>ast ser\'ices to the 
faith and emphasised the importance of uniting Syria and Kgypt 
in the holy war. He represented those who might be his rivals 
in Syria as neglectful of (he holy war and as allies of the 
Latins'. All this in itself was well calculated to justify Saladin's 
action and win him support in Syria, llesidcs it was seed sown 
in ground prepared to receive it by the lifelong labours of his 
father and his uncle. 

It seems to have been on the 28th of October that Saladin 
entered Damascus'. I le remained there about a month before he 
set out for northern Syria. I laving found, of course, that Kumush- 
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army under *lzz cd-din Mas'ud, Saifeddin's brother, advanced 
against Hama, which was now in possession of Saladin s troops. 
After some negotiations* a battle was fought at the " horns of 
Mama'* on the 13th of April' and the allies were defeated. 
Saladin immediately threw off the mask, disowned allegiance to 
Ks-salih, proclaimed himself sultan and advanced for the second 
time to attack Aleppo. The Alepins were disheartened by 
recent events and without much hope of outside help, so they 
readily conceded terms of peace. In addition to the gains he had 
already made Saladin received Ma'arat en-nu*man and Kafr tab. 
Kcfore the end of April' the Latins withdrew from the borders 
of Tripolis where they had been posted since the beginning of the 
year. Saladin granted them the release of certain hostages 
whom he had found in Homs and paid them also a sum of 
money. To crown his triumph the caliph now acknowledged 
him to be sultan of Egypt and of Syria. The envoys reached 



Mh, nth jumada i 570 (I. A. i. 617, Makrizi viii. 517); the (own wax captiire*! but 
ntu the citadel and Saladin movc<i on to Mama on Decemlwr 30th, a3rd Jumada i 
(Makrifi viii. ;iK); llama Mirrendcrctl on Ikxembcr iKih, i*{ Juuuida ii (I. A. i. 61K); 
the (itst siege of Aleppo lasted from 30(h I)ecenil)er to a6ih January, 3rd Jumada ii to 
1st Ka)ah (I. A. i. 6i8f., Makrixi viii. 518; Ibn abi Tai (?) in A.S. Cairo 7,\H also 
gives the first date ami lleh. iii. 59 the Kcc(»nd ; for the first Ikh. gives Friday 30th 
Jumaila i, i.e. 37th l>ccem1>er) ; during this siege the first attempt to assassinate 
Sal.viin was made; nuivements of Raymond of rri|)oliH led to the breaking up of 
the siege (l-A.; Heha ed'ilin sajrs the approach of trtK>|)s from Mosul); Kaymond had 
been invited by the emirs of Alcp|M> to assist tiicm ; when he ap|H.*arc<l lieforc 1 loms, 
1st Feliruary, the inhabitants would not receive him ; to judge from Tyre xxi. K (hey 
would fMit accqit the conditions which the I.atins im|>osctI in return for their avsi.Mance ; 
besides they di<l not feel altMlutely dependent on the l.atins ; Saladin reacheil llama 
on the following day and when Kaymond heard of his approach he retired to l.Iisn 
el-akrad ; SaUtlin again be»iege<l I.loms and captured the citadel on March 17th, 
tist ShaMan <*Imad cil-din in A.S. Cairo 345, l.A. i. 620, where the translation 
gi«-eft March t6th); Ra*all>ek was surrendered to him on March it/h, 4th Ramadan 
(*lmad ed<<lin in A.S. Cairo 347, Kem. Hbtchet 55 = iii. 563). 

' Salailin is said to have ofTered to surrender I loms. llama and Ha'albek if he 
were allowed to retain llamatcus (Ibn abi Tai in A.S. Cairo 249 f. ; cf. Kem. Hlochet 
562111. 564 and *lmad ed-din in A.S. Cairo 14M). The negotiations at one point at 
least were merely fur the sake of gaining time and it is difficult to sup|xise that Saladin 
meant them Tery scrionsly at all. At the same time it may have appeared for the 
moment that the allies were the stronger party. 

* Samlay 19th Kamatlan (Ibn abi Tai in A.S. Cairo 150; Makrizi viii. 519). The 
aame dale ii given by Bch. iii. 60 and Kem. Hlochet 56 = iii. 564 ; 29th RamaA^Tv'vw 
l.A. i. 621 is a textual error. 

* Tyre asi. 8. 
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him as he was returning south, in Kama, shortly after the 
5th of May'. Soon ariorwanls he took the castle of Uarin, 
formerly a Latin stronuhokl. from one of Nurcddin's emirs*. 
When he reached Damascus before the end of May or In the 
bc^^itinin^fof June" he found that the Latins of Jerusalem had 
been in motion and he |)rc|uired for an expedition against them. 
\\ ithin a short time, however, they projxtsed a truce and Saladin 
accepted the |)ro|»<<sal (before the 21st of Autjust)*. He dis- 
missed his K[;y|itinn trixijis to their homes and spent the 
autumn and the winter quietly in Damascus. 

.A^airs in the north were not left in a stable position by the 
occurrences of the year 1 175. Saifeddin of Mosul apprehended 
danger from Saladin and believed that he would best further his 
interests by striking a blow at Alepiw. In the spring of 1176 
accordingly lie invaded northern Syria with an army in which 
the horsemen numbered (3ooo>. Saladin recalled his Kgyptian 
troops and took the olTcnsive. I le advanced beyond l.laina un 
the w.iy to Aleppo and encountered liis rival at the Sultan's hill 
(Tell cs-sultan)*. Saladin was again victorious (23nd April)\ 
Hut his attempt to follow up the victory was not very sue- 
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besieged the castle of *Ezaz (15 May-r-2ist June)' and post- 
poned his attack on Aleppo until that was captured*. Finally 
he invested Aleppo itself for several weeks without plaining 
any further success. Peace was made on the 25th of 
July*. Terms were arranged with Saifeddin and Kumush- 
takin. It is perhaps significant that *Kzaz was restored to 
Aleppo although the historian tells the pretty story that it was 
a gallant present made to Es-salih*s sister. She was asked by 
the sultan what present he could give her. She had been taught 
beforehand and said ** the castle of *Ezaz*." 

During the siege of 'Ezaz the Assassins had made a second 
attempt on Saladin*s life. In consequence he now attacked their 
settlements in the Jebel Ansariya, to the west of the Orontes 
valley*. Masyaf their principal stronghold was besieged for a 
week. But their position was strong and they were dangerous 
enemies to provoke, liesides Turan shah, Saladin*s brother, just 
then suffered a reverse at the hands of the Latins in the Hika* 
(bq^^nning of August). So a promise of submission was readily 
accepted from the Assassins'. After this Saladin remained in 
Syria less than a month. Karly in September he returned to 
Egypt leaving Turan shah governor of Damascus'. Two cam- 
paigns had reduced all Moslem Syria with the exception of 
Aleppo. 

* The ciimmencfmcnt of ihc sicpc is <letcrmine<l hy Makriii ix. 54 (Saturd.iy 
4th I>hti*l-kii*fla 571) and \{% fiuration. ,^8 days, is pvcn by *Imad cd-din in A.S. 
iv. iHif. l.A.'i date* (i. 623 f.) arc .ud I)hu*l-k.Vda— 1 ilh Dhu'l-hijja (calendar 
date list June); the latter is aIm) given liy 'Imnd ed>din ami Makrizi. Heh. iii. 61 f. 
gives 4th llhu*I-ka*da — 14th DhuM-hijja (i|uotcd aKu by Ibn Kh. iv. 507). 

' Iteh. iii. 63, l.A. i. 634. 

* 16th Muharram 571 (Kcm. HInchet 58s iv. 146). l.A. i. 6:5 gives lolh 
Muharram 573, which may lie iiu|>|><mc<I to Ik the date when Saladin left .\lcp|)o 
(see note 6). 

* l.A. i. 615. 

* The Assassins seem to have establishetl themselves in this district during the 
wars of /anki. They occupied the cast le of Ma»yaf about A.n. 1139-40. See also 
pages 75 and 1 sK f. 

* l.A. i. 6j6. Makrizi viii. 514 says Saladin left Aleppo on the lOth o( Muharram 
and lai<l siege to .Masyaf on the 23rd ; no doubt the loth is here a textual error for the 
*olh (cf. note 3). As Saladin seems to have been in Mama on the loth of August, 
2nd .Safar (Makrizi), the attack on NLisyaf must have lasted lest than nine days. 

' Saladin left Damascus 4th Rabi* i 57s and reached Cairo on the iburth last day 
of the same month, 3rd October (Makrixi viii. 515 ; cf« Bch. iia. 63). 
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Diirinf; the years 1 1 74-76 when Saladin was thus establish int; 
his |>oivcr the Latin<> had an o]>portunity of which they made 
little uso. Amalric. indeed, as sotin as he heard of NurcddJn's 
death assembled his Torccs an<l besieged llanyas. After fifteen 
days however he accepted the terms offered him by Ibn 
cl-mukaddcm of Damascus, the (taymcnt of a sum of m<Hic)' 
and the release of certain caplives'. It was now the early part 
of JuDC. before the i4th'. Tlic kin;; nas indis|iosed and this 
))cil)aps decided him to discontinue his attack. His illness 
lastetl some week's. He died on the nth of July', and his death 
was n ({real misfortune for the Latins. Italdwin IV. his son and 
successor, was a boy twelve years old and a \cpcT. The struggles 
for the possession of lis-salih, the bo)- prince over the border, 
wore |>arallele(l by the jealousy and the contests of the Latin 
chiefs. Hut amon^jst them there was no strong man able to 
reduce the others to submission. In autumn, after the assassi- 
nation of the first recent, Milo of I'lancy, Raymond III of 
Tripolis became the youn;; king's i;uardian. He had been 
released after nine years captivity* on payment of a ransom 
shortly before Nureddin's death*. He was resjionsible for the 
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put under Raymond's command about the beginning of January 
with the intention that he should attack Saladin from the side 
of Tripoh's. For four precious months while Saladin was making 
progress every day, Raymond did practically nothing. If his 
army was weak he ought to have strengthened it. He spent 
time in foolish bargaining with Saladin's enemies instead of 
making them his allies on any terms. Me made timid move* 
mcnts here and there until his best opportunities were past. 
Then he made peace for the release of some captives and the 
|'4iymcnt of a sum of money. During the same time, in the 
har\'est season, an expedition from Jerusalem spent a few days 
plundering the territory of Damascus. They advanced as far 
as Dariya. four miles from Damascus. Then they returned, and 
when Saladin came south it was the latins who proposed a 
truce. Saladin could have desired nothing more favourable to his 
plans. It is interesting to note that in the end of 1 174 William 
of Tyre became chancellor and in June 1 175 he was consecrated 
archbishop of Tyre*. 

During the summer of 1 176 there seems to have been some 
co-operation between Antioch and Aleppo against Saladin. Hut 
no particulars are recorded and it does not appear to have been 
very effective*. The year is specially notable because of the 
reappearance of a Latin chief who had spent fifteen years and a 
half in a Moslem prison. It was Reginald of Chatillon. He 
owed his release to the temporary friendship between Antioch 
and Aleppo*. Since Bohemond III was now prince of Antioch 
Reginald went south to Jerusalem and there soon rose to promi- 
nence. Captivity had not dimmed his fiery zeal nor abated his high 
spirit. In these last days of the kingdom he is the old crusading 
hero reincarnate ; full of restless energy and reckless daring, not 

' Tyre xxi. 5 and xxi. 9. 

* See psifsc « 1 1 . 

' Michael i. 381 ; before the Mcond rlefcat of Saifetldin which was in April 1176 
and after the firrt which was in April 1 175. Tyre xxi. 11 puts it in the second year 
of Baldwin's reign, i.e. some time after July 1175. *Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 183 
nif;ht be understood to say that the release of the Latin ** princes** was during the 
siege of *Eut. which lasted from 15th May to 11st June 1176. Perhaps however it 
wa« earlier. The beginning of 1176 seems the mofit probable date. It is almott 
certainly the date indicated by Ibn Wafil at quoted by Blocbct, Rev. Or. Lat. viiL 
511, note 1. 
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wtru uv.i i)(irtic>. Oni: cimsistiiiu nf 
st;irtt;<l rrnin Sidon, cnmscd the hills 
tlc\-a Stat ion in tlic smitliLTn {Kirt or the 
was jiiinctl by Kiiymond of Tri|>olis, ulii 
tntcruil llic Hika' by way of Munatlcra. 
shah had just rctkirnal in July from ; 
Yemen and he led the trr>o|is of Damasc 
The I-itins drove him off and then se(i 
It was pnibably on their way home tha 
defeated by Ibn el-mukaddem of Ila'albek 
an<t the western accounts it is not easy i 
Moslem success really counterbalanced thi 
vn);a(;cment*. 

Haldwin's weak state of health made 
successor should be iinivided wjthiiut di 
accordingly to invite William nf Montfcrrs 
( 1 175). He landed in Sidon in tliv bcpn 
and six weeks afterwards married italdwii 
months later William himself became il 
followin); June ( 1 177), Except that Sybil 
afterward;* Haldwin V, the situation was tl 
before William's arrii--' 
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and Reg^'nalci of Chatillon was chosen. He married the lady of 
Kerak and ro became lord of the castles by the Dead Sea. 

About this time the emperor Manuel sent a fleet of 70 galleys 
to co-operite with the Latins in an attack on ligypt. An agree- 
ment had been made to this eflect some time previously. It was 
anticipated that Philip of Flanders would assist the expedition. 
He landed in 'Akka in August with large forces and was joyfully 
received. He was offered practically the regency of the kingdom 
but refused. His conduct soon met with disapproval. He raised 
the question of Sybil's remarriage to one of his knights and 
objected to the continuance of Reginald's procuratorship. 
Finally he refused to take part in the Egyptian expedition. 
As a result of his opposition the Greeks were told that nothing 
could be done until the following April. This meant giving up 
the expedition altogether. From the battle of Myrokephalon 
(1 176) until his death in 1 180 Manuel was fully engaged in wars 
of his own against the sultan of Iconium. Philip desired however 
to undertake some enterprise and when it was pro|K)scd to 
attack the Moslems on the borders of Antioch or Tri|x>lis he 
agreed. There was a truce in force but the terms expressly 
provided that the Latins might declare it at an end on the arrival 
of any crusading prince from the west*. Baldwin sent troops 
from Jerusalem to co-operate, and from Tripiolis a descent was 
made on the valley of the Orontes. Ijania was attacked on the 
14th of November*. But the allies remained there only four 
days". They received news which seemed to promise them 
speedy success if they attacked Harim. The intrigues in 
AlepfX) against Sa'ad ed-din Kumushtakin had induced Ks- 
salih to arrest him and assert for himself a more independent 
position. Harim belonged to Kumushtakin and the garrison 
u*ould not acknowledge the new rcgima Thus it was isolated 
from its natural supporters and might have yielded to a vigor- 
ously conducted attack. Nevertheless the Latin siege dragged on 
four months without success. Antioch and its pleasures were too 

I *Imatl ed-din in A.S. tv. 191 f. It is instructive to note that utiier histon.ins 
Ulamc the Latins for their faithlessness. For a similar condition sec page 195 f. 

• .Monday list jumafla i, calcmlar date 15th November <V.\-Ui\\\ \iv \.S. V«» \^i^\ 
'laiad ed-din in A.S. ir. 1^1 cails i( 30th Juma(\at; \\cY\. u\. (>^ ^\otv^>| ^v««fc 
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near for the virtue of the knights. Finally in the third week of 
March 1 17.S the garrison admitted reinfnrccmcnlii from Alcp|>o'. 
The Latins recognised that their pros|>ccts of success were ended 
and the)- accepted Ks-'<alih's payment to witlittraM-, After Easter 
I'hilip sailed home from I^inlicea. 

Durin<; 1 177 Salailin remained in l''gy|>t. He was well aware 
nf the I^atin plans to invade that country with the assistance of 
the Greeks and he was prepared to resist their attack. 1 owards the 
end of the year, after he recei^'cd news that the I.atins were en- 
jiafied in the north, he made an incursion itito southern Talcstine 
to cllect a diversion. On the 23rd of November' while the siege 
of llarim was in pr<^rcss he arrived before Ascalon. The king 
had entered the city a few days previously with forces which had 
been ci>llected to resist the invasion. The knights Templars 
u-crc fur the most part in 6a7.a. As the l.^tins did not venture 
to attack next day (24th November), the Moslems scattered 
in bands over the country. Kamla, which was deserted, was 
burned. In Jerusalem prcjiarations were m.ide for retreat 
into the citadel in case of need. The Moslems felt |>crfectly 
On the Jjtlr'" the king, seeing his ..piwirtunitv. 
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supplies through rain and cold'. Saladin himself shared in the 
experience. He reached Cairo on the 8th of December*. The 
extravagant joy of the Latins was scarcely justified by the 
extent of their victory. But it was an unusual reverse to be 
inflicted on Saladin'. 

In 1 178 Saladin returned to Syria. From Kgypt to Damas- 
cus is thirty days easy march\ On this occasion Saladin did 
not take so lonji^^. Cairo was left on the 23rd of March. Aila 
was passed on the 2nd of April, and Damascus was reached on 
the l6th of the month*. Saladin's intention was to relieve Ijarim* 
but that he now learned was unneces.sary. He spent the summer 
months in Horns or its neighbourhood. Hut the Latins were 
apparently more aggressive than himself'. Possibly the state of 
affairs in /Meppo occupied the .sultan's attention. There faction 
and intrigue continued rampant. Some of the emirs favoured 
Saladin. but as yet they accomplished nothing. In the autunm 
a quarrel with Ibnel-mukaddem of Ha albek led to hostilities with 

' Full |)articular<« of the invaKum arc given by Tyre xxi. 20-34. 
' *lmsu\ eiUlin in A.S. iv. iKH. 

* The Moslem hiM(>rian9 cohmiIc Ihcnisclvc* l>y .1 reference to ihc viclory of 
l.laltin anH the comimriMon s^howii the Mrrious char.icter of the defeat. The numtters 
engaged and the fierceness of the liattle m.iy Ih: estimated from the statement that the 
Latin l<>vsc% mere 1100 killed and 750 woiindctl (NI^Mcr of llospitars letter in 
Rohrkht, Ifcitrage ii. 12H). Wm Tyre's toi.il mimlwr of the latins cnq.iged, "vix 
i;S qiiot(|u<iC erant pnimi^icuae c«m<litionis ** (xxi. 22), includes of coursie only the 
knights or ihose who fought a* such <cf. Anon. Khen., Recueil v. 517, .^70 h«>r8emen 
and a ftinall numlicr of fooi-xddiers). !>icard, Muratori vii. 603, gives the total at 
7000 men: in liene<lict i. 130, 20.000 may l»e a textu.il error for the 10,000, which is 
the reading of Iloveden ii. 1.^2. A large part of the army of Jeni!«alem was engagctl 
in the siege of Marim. llie Uitin estimate'^ of .Saladin\ army are no doubt greatly 
exaggerate*! (26,000 in Tyre xxi. 23, 12.000 Turks and 9000 .\rabs in Anon. Khen. 
▼. 517^ 

* Klfadilin A..S. iv. 21H. 

* *Imad eiUlin in A..S. iv. 193. Weil iii. 362 and ap|»arcntly Wilken, Ilk. iv. 191 
wrongly have 1179; in Goergens, |iage 20, a.i>. 1177 Mrems to be a misprint. 

* *Imad cd-<lin in A.S. iv. 193. 

' In Kahi* i 574, commencing 17th August 117S, while .Saladin was enc.am|ied 
be«ide Mom*, the Latins made an cx|iedition against llama (I. A. i. 633). Previous 
to this ami pethapK licfore Saladin *% arrival l.lomf had similarly been attacked (I. A. 
i. 6j2f. in A.M. 573, emiing iKth June 1178, more prol>ably after the siege of IJarim 
than before it). Sometime in a.m. 574 Shaizar was attacked by the Latins of Antioch 
and same Turkomanx were defeated by Raymond of Trijmlis (Makrixi viii. 531). In 
A.M. 573 (which ended iMh June 1178) the LatVni ol JttVL*i\<tm>inti^TW3N\xv!^ww^^\\ 

ihera fmatkn (MMkrUi nii, 518). 
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him. It is said that Turan shah desired to have Ha'albek and 
that Ibn cl-mukaddcm would not surrender it In the thin! week 
of September Salaflin invested the town'. The siege was pro- 
longed for three months without success. In the butfinnini; of 
January' Saladin returned to Damascus. Some time later Ibn 
cl-mukaddcm accepted Kafr tab and several places in its neigh- 
bourhood in exchan^je for lia'albck'. The town was handed 
over to Turaii shah'. 

The Latins of Jerusalem still hupcd for an npjxirtunity of 
attacking 1-K>'P* ''"* tli<^y wire not sufficient I)' stroni;'. The 
building of Castle Jacob", by the Jordan north of I jike Tiberias, 
was their only undertaking of im|>ortance this year. I'crliaps 
the troops of Damascus had harassed the I^ttns fnim llanyas 
and Damascus although Saladin was absent in the north. In 
any case the I^itins had reason to be apprehensive because of 
the weakness of their northern border. It would have been a 
bolder policy to attempt the recovery of Uanyns. Hut the site 
of the new castle was well chosen for its pur|X>sv. It was built 
just beside a ford on the Jordan known as Jacob's ford. It 
uarJed the sea rojid from Damascus, ihe ■in muris, a\iyn^ which 
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Stored with provisions and suits of mail and weapons of every 
kind. It was intended to be not only a past of defence but also 
a base from which attack might be made. It was given into the 
charge of the Templars. On all the borders the castles were 
now held by the military orders. The building was completed 
without interference '. Soon afterwards the presence of large flocks 
in the neighbourhood of Hanyas tempted the Latins to make an 
expedition. They marched by night in the hope of effecting a 
surprise. But their preparations had been made on such a 
scale that the Moslems were well aware of their approach. The 
sultan*s nephew, *l7.z ed-din Fcrukh shah, was ordered to watch 
their movements at the head of the troops of Damascus. His 
instructions were not to engage the enemy until they had 
advanced well into Moslem territory. His advance guard how- 
ever drew him into a general engagement and he gained a 
brilliant victor)' ( loth April 1 179). King Baldwin was with the 
army and during the fight was in great peril. He was saved by 
the devotion of his followers, notably of Humphrey, constable of 
the kingdom. Humphrey's wounds were so severe that he died 
twelve days later at C.istle Jacob (22nd April)-. 

These events drew Saladin again into war with the Latin.s. 
It ap|x:ars that he offered them 60.000 dinars on condition that 
they slHHild destroy Castle J.icob, and that when they refused this 
offer he increased it to 100,000 dinars*. Such offers can only be 
explained on the hy|>othesis that Saladin would have preferred 
to pursue his plans elsewhere as loi\g as the Latins remained 
inactive. But he judged it unwise to allow them to strengthen 
their |)osition as they were attempting to do. From the end of 
May* through all the summer he engaged in hostilities against 
them. He took up his quarters at Banyas and from there his 
tr<3ops made incursions in every direction. They penetrated 
westward as far as Sidon and lieirut as well as southwards. 

' On ihr a 1^1 >f.irch ( 11 79) .1 small l»an«l of n>hl)cni, as \Vm Tyre calU them, were 
iatercc|Hcd on a rakl ami severely dercatctl (Tyre xxi. a6). 

' The «late* arc from Tyre xxi. 17 ; 'InLvl e(l-tlin'!i(late(l)e(pnningof DhuM-kaMa, 
calendar dale lift April) \% the day of Humphrey** death, which he Mippuned took 
place on the day of the battle. 

■ *lmad ed-din in A.S. ir. 105, Ibn ahi 'I'ai in A.S. iv. 197. 

* The atuck on the caitle on May 25th (Tyre xxi. 17) cannot have been of the 
natore of a siege. 



All. ii;ij ^.\I..\ll f:i>-ii[N vl'^-ck 

Tlic I.ntins could net do otlicrwi-c than allrmiit I'l dislodijc 
tlicir enemy. Raymond of TripolJs jninul the army of Jiru- 
s^ilcm. From SaTcd the Latins marchccl to Tibnia and then into 
ihc Marj 'uyun, the valley of the sources of the Jordan. They 
iiimibcrcd looo lanccsV As they approached Salndin's camp it 
hapiiened that a detachment of Moslems under izz cd-din was 
.•iettiiifj out on an expedition. It was a Satunlay ni[jht, the gth 
of June. Al once the Moslem chief retired nr wus driven back 
But when Saladin led out his forces in the early mi^nini; he 
inflicted on the Latins a crushing defeat. Many of the Icadiiij; 
knit;ht.s were .slain and many taken prisoners. 'Imad ed-din, 
the future hi.storian of these events, was in Saladin's camp. He 
wrote down the names of the prisoners t>y torclt-Iij^ht in the 
early niomin}; ( loth June). There were in-vr seventy of them'. 

This second victory was followed up two months later by 
the sie;,'e and capture of Cistle Jacob itself. On a Satunlay 
paladin's army arrived, on the following Thursday, .Aut;ust the 
30th. the fortress was taken'. The first mines under the walls 
were inefTcclual. Hut the miners returned bravely to their work. 
On the ni(,'ht of the 39th, Wednesday night', the beams sup- 
porting the tunnels were set on fire for the second time. As 
the wall crashed down the shiK)ting flames caught a store of 
wiKid within and the fabric of the interior it.scif was set alight 
■ That lli^;ht the fire kept watch round the ca,'tle walls as well 
Itron ps." ■■ The (lames spoke a language that all 
;isk tlio news'."' At dawn nn 
One hundred 
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said, were taken, but many of them were slain on the way to 
Damascus. The Moslems were enjjaj^ed for some days in 
destroyinjj the castle. The dead bodies were so numerous that 
plague broke out and caused considerable loss in Saladin's army. 
Hy this time the latins were a.sscmb]ed at Tiberias to bring 
help to the castle, but when they heard of its capture they retired 
u*ithout attempting anything. Saladin now resumed his attacks 
from Hanyas with impunity. Within the range of his move- 
ments the Latins were safe only behind the shelter of their towns 
and castles. At length in the spring of 1180' Baldwin and his 
council asked for peace. Saladin accepted the proi3osal and 
peace was concluded for two years'. The treaty included 
neither Antioch nor Tri|K>lis. In the previous summer Saladin 
had found it necessar)' to strengthen his forces in Homs and 
Hama'. Now he took the aggressive with a brief attack on the 
territories of Tripolis. While the Latins kept close in their 
castles he plundered the plains in the direction of the capital. 
An Kg>'ptian fleet sailed along the coast and troops landed 
from it and ravaged the neigh bourhocxl of Antartus (beginning 
of June 1 1 80). A few days later Raymond also made i>eace\ 
Antioch may have continued to be the ally of Saladin's Moslem 
enemies*. Hut internal dissensions greatly weakened its power. 
H<ihemond provoked the condemnation of the church by the 
character of his domestic life and the quarrel spread until there 
was serious discord between himself and many of his subjects'. 



* After \ht capture of the castle the districts of Si<i<m, Ilcirut ami Tyre were 
ravaged (*linaileilMiin in A.S.iv. 109); on the night ofOctolwr i,\ih an Mg)-|>ii.tn fleet 
nude a succr»ful attack on *.\kka (Kl-fadil in A.S. iv. a 10) : in April tiMo'lz/ed^din 
governor of Ita'alliek attacked the rlistrict of .Safc«l (I. A. i. 640) ; alN>ut tluH same time, 
perhaps earlier, TilieriaH was threatened (Tyre xxi. 1). 

* Tyre xxii. 8 ; it may be a.v«ume<l that the reference is to the |)eace concluded in 
1180. There doen not ap)H.*ttr to lie much reality in the remark **quo(k|ue nunquam 
intea dtcitur contigis!^, parihuM Icgilnit foedus initnm est. nihil praecipui nostris sihi 
ia ca poctione re»ervantihus ** (xxii. 1). 

' Taki ed-din was positeil in llama and Na^ir ed*din in Uom^ (*Imad ed-din in 
A^. iv. 198). I'reviottA to this there had l>ccn an attack from Tri()oli» on certain 
Tsrkomans (I. A. i. 635, in A.ll. 574, ending 7th June 1179). 

* Tyre xxii. 1-3 gives particulars. 

* The only recorded movement at this period is a raid a^aitxsV ^YvsCmm t^'eiCCvoicvti^. 
ia A.H. 574. ending 7ih June 1 179 (I.A. i. 635, 'Imad ed-dVu \i\ K.S. \^» \^^. 

* \Vm Tyr» givtB ptrtkuUn. 
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Aniioch had long ceased to be the most imi>ortnnt of the Latin 
states. 

In 1180 an c\ciil took |)lacc which was the beginning iif 
much e\'il in the history of Jerusalem, italdwin's siitter Sybil 
and licr son were still the nearest hcirx to the kingdom. The 
|)ro)ioN.tls fur Sybil'.i ^ema^ri.-^^c had oitnc to nothing^ Suddenly 
in Lent, contrary to all custom, she WM married in haste to Guy 
of Lusignan. Sybil U'as only 3i years of age aiul the marriage 
was in accordance with her wish. Yet it was an unftirtunate 
choice for the kingdom, (luy was a kniglit of no ))articular 
abrliiy and with nothing substantial to recommend him, since 
good looks will not save a k]ngd<iin. Many were alienated, 
aiul particularly Raymond of Trijiolis. An D[>|iosiii<m giarty 
was created. Raymond ke|>t aw.iy fmm Jerusalem altogether 
during the next two years and when he announced his tittcnticm 
of visiting Tiberias in 1 183 the king at first forbade his oimiiig*. 
The incident exemplifies the attitude of the parties to one 
niiothcr. Such occurrences embittered feeling and ke|rt alive 
old jealousies'. The schism continued to work its evil elects 
until the kingdom was overthrown. 
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Saladin. Peace was made on the 2nd of October (iitSo)'. In 
the month following he led an ex|X!ditton against Rupen the 
Armenian. Peace with him was made in November*. Saladin 
on his way south reached Hama towards the 20th of the month*. 
In January 1181 Saladin returned to Kgypt. He remained 
there until May 1183. It was the last visit which he paid to 
Egypt*. During the years which follow, until his death, he was 
occupied with little intermission in the Latin war. It is note- 
worthy that during this year in Kg>'pt he pushed on a scheme 
of great fortifications round Alexandria. He apprehended an 
attack from Europe at this point and was resolved to be pre- 
pared. His peace with the emperor Alexius II in the autumn of 
1181* was a guarantee that no Greek fleet would assist in the 
attack. From this time onwards his relations with the Greeks 
were friendly. While thus occupied Saladin was hopeful that he 
might be able to join in the next pilgrimage to Mekka (April 
1 182). His plans in this res|xx:t were frustrated. The truce 
with the Latins was broken before the ap(K)inted time expired. 
Each side accuses the other of breach of faith. Perhaps the 
doings of Reginald of Chatillon, governor of Kerak, were the 
first and chief cause of the rupture. His position commanded 
the caravan road between Syria and Egypt and he made the 
way insecure for travellers*. About the commencement of 
December 1181' he went so far as to plan an expedition into 
Arabia. He was closely tracked by *Iz7. ed-din and the troops 
of Damascus and com|)elled to return without having accom- 
plished anything of con.sequence.' On the other hand a pilgrim 

* Itch. ill. 66 (loth Juni.i<la i 576). 

* I.A. i. 645 (Jum.i«I.i ii 576) ; the citadel of llehesna \ia<» burntMl ami left in ruins 
by the invaders (Makri/i viii. 536). Ku|ien it, usually called Il>n Laun Uy the Arabic 
hiMorianfi. 

* End Jumada ii (Mrnad c<t-<lin in A.S. iv. 313); he arrived in Danuscus on ist 
Kajab. list November (Makrili viii. .1(36). * *Imad e«l-din in A.S. iv. 217. 

* JumaiUi ii 577 (Makrizi vtii. 539); in the precedini; summer (Safar 577) there 
was an cmbSMiy frcHn Coh»tantinuple in Cairo negotiatin[; peace. 

* Kmoul 54 f. rectmU an attack on a Damascus caravan in 11 Mo or 1181 (whilst 
Saladin w»« in ** Yemen,** i.e. perhaps during his northern cam|)aign in 1 180). What 
may be ai. .icr vcrM<Mi of the same incident is given on p. 96 f. a% if it occurred 
ihortly \tcto9t the invasion of 11M3. The earlier date may lie preferreti since ihic 
attack could not be a breach of faith in 1 183. 

' At the time of the death o( £l-maJik Cf^ih (« Imid «d-^m \ii K.S. \^ . -vx ^\. 
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ship with 1500 pa.sscnrrcrs on bnanP wa.s wrecked near Damictta 
and the passcn{;cr.s and their projicrty were seixed by Sfttadin*. 
So both sides felt themselves ^^^rieved. Saladin had other 
reasons for rctDrninR to Syria in the bq^nning of tiKa, but 
retaliation on the latins was one of the objects he had in view 
and this guided his first movements. 

The sultan Icf^ Cairo on the nth of May and reached 
Damascus on the 22nd of June". Many merchants and civilians 
were ^jlad of the convoy and accom|>anicd him. These made 
the march slower than usual. Itcsidcs. dread of the ix;cu]Kints of 
the castles by the Dead Sea imposed precaution and led to the 
choice of a circuitous route. K<^inald was .<ioon informed of 
Salndin's approach and persuaded the king to endeavour to 
intercept him. It is said that the enterprise wa.-; mismanaged* 
and certainly the Moslem caravan reached Damascus quite 
unharmed. Moreover the absence of the army of Jerusalem 
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had lef^ its territories defenceless and given *Izz cd-din of 
Damascus his opportunity. It is not said whether he crossed 
the Jordan to the north or to the south of lake Tiberias. Either 
way led to the district round Tiberias and the great central 
plain Marj ibn 'Ammar which were traversed and ravaged by 
his troops. Even the neighbourhood of 'Akka was reached and 
the little town of Daburiya on the northern extremity of the 
plain was plundcrefl. On the way back the cliff fortress of 
Habis Jaldek was captured'. It was one of the few strongholds 
which the Latins still held in the district of Suwad east of the 
Jordan*. It was taken by storm within five days of the first 
attack and many believed th.it the loss was due to treachery. 
When Saladin reached Damascus his nephew was able to report 
this capture and also that he had found his way to the very 
heart of the enemy's country. It was decided to rejKjat the 
attack at once on a larger scale. 

When the l^'itins at Pctra found that Saladin had slip|>c(l 
past them they hurried back and took up their position at 
Saffuriya. The spot was well chosen. From it they could ad- 
vance to meet attack by whichever w.iy the enemy approached 
from Damascus ; by the road from Han)'as, by the '* sea road ** 
north of Tiberias, or through the VVadi Jalut past Baisan. They 
were often to meet there in the hurrying years that follow. 
They were not mistaken in thinking that Saladin would attack 
them now. His nephew's exjKjrience drew him on. Some 
weeks later he crossed the Jordan south of lake Tiberias and 
encamped before the city of that name on the night of the 19th 
of July*. From there detachments were sent in various direc- 
tions. The outskirts of Baisan were plundered and the valley 
of the Jordan. Jinin and the plain as far as 'Akka were 

* *Imad ed-din in A.S. ir. )iH; I. A. i. 651 (in Safar 578, Inryinning 6th June); 
Tjre xxii. 15. Makmi viii. 547 caIN the fortreHS Shakif. 

' It WM Mxtccn miles from Til>iria% Tyre xxii. 15. 

' Kl-fa(lil in A.S. iv. 919 says Saladin M.irte<l from Damascus on Monday jlh Kabi* 
i (lath Jaly« calemlar date nth July) and reachc<l Til>ena!» on the ni^ht of Tuesday 
I9lh Kalii* t 578. A* the day of the week and the day of the month do not agree in 
the Utter case 19 is probably a textual error for i<( (■= 30th July, calendar date 19th 
July). The night o( the loth in Arabic reckoning in however whav vc« ctW >Xv^ tvv^c^. 
of the i9lh. Makriri riii. 549 dates Saladm\ ic\uti\ \o V\\^ o^tv v^mvwve^ ^^.Tv 
loih RmU* i; ihb mutt be a textual error for i^Y\ HabV \. 



raided' for the second time that summer. The Latin army now 
advanced to repel the invader. A battle was fought In the val1e>' 
between Tiberias and Itaisan under the walls of the newly built 
castle of Kaukab or Itelvoir. Neither side could claim a decisive 
victnry. I'robably the result was a check to the sultan's army*. 
althoiiifli his secretary Kl-fatlil sent a letter to the caliph an- 
nouncing victory in gloning terms'. It would not however have 
brou;-ht the Moslem canipai[;n to an end had not Saladin's 
interests in the north called him in that direction. As he left 
the south, accordingly, he covered his de|>arturc and alarmed 
the Latins by a movement in another quarter. In the Hika' he 
learned that the ICgyptran fleet had fulfilled his instructions to 
attack the coast* and was now lyinj; before Iteirut. lie moved 
at once in the same direction, laid waste the district round and 
even threatened the town itself (beginning of August)'. On the 
evening of the third day lie retired satislied with the alarm 
III- had caused'. The inovcnient had indeed been sudiciuntly 
alarming. After the battle of Kaukab the latins in uncertainty 
full back on SafTuriya. When they heard of the attack on 
Iteiriit they marched at once to its relief and a fleet was fitted 
out in Tyro. Then came the news that Saladin was gone and 
after this the [.^itin army di.<i|icrscd. 

iaiadrn's di-jKirlnre llie Moslem .ittack slackened 
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although \KSLce was not renewed. The Kjjyptian fleet was 
troublesome, especially in the sprinj^ of 1183 when the piljjrim 
season came again. El-*aclil was governor of Kgypt but in that 
direction neither side was very active'. The Latins regarded 
Saladins absence as giving them a favourable opfiortunity for 
operations against the territories of Damascus. They felt in- 
sulted, indeed, as William of Tyre the chancellor of the king- 
dom expresses it, that he should have gone away without first 
making a truce with them. It was a mark of contempt for 
their power which they desired to show was unmerited. In 
September *Izz ed-din of Damascus died and was replaced by 
Shams ed-din ibn el-mukaddem-. Possibly it was after this 
that their first expedition was made. It was against the district 
of ]k>sra and was merely a plundering raid. Moslem horsemen 
watched their movements but did not attack thcm\ On the 
way back they besieged l.iabis Jaldek in the Suwad and re- 
captured it within three weeks (October)*. A second ex|)editic)n, 
in December, before Christmas, consisted only of mounted men. 
They crossed Jacob's ford and advanced towards Damascus. 
The>* reached Dariya and from there inflicted what damage they 
could. Hut the troops of Damascus were stationed in front of 
the f»rchards and Moslem horsemen swept round and round the 
camp cutting off stragglers, so that finally the Liitins turned 
back from this point*. Reginald of Kcrak won the credit of 
deceiving a more daring and effective plan. He built ships 
and had them transpirted on camel-back to the Red Sea. 
There he divided his expedition. The Moslem garrison of Aila 
had caused him considerable annoyance. lie therefore left two 
ships and part of his forces to attempt the capture of the town. 
The rest of the expedition sailed south to attack the holy cities 
of Arabia. El-'adil sent .ships from Kgypt in pursuit of them. 

* In .\tipiM I iHi Kl-'.iclil .ittackcd Darum (Tyre x\'i\. 17) ami in the spring of 1 18 ^ 
ihvre wa« an encounter bctwet-n vimc of his troo|>s ami the garrison of Darum ('trnad 
r«l*<tin in A.S. iv. 239; M.ikrizi ix. 6f.). 

' I. A. i. 659 (Jumada i t'jH) in ngrcvnicnt with *ImatI ed-din iv. iiy K.njab 577 
in Heh. iii. 6H must lie regarded as an error. 

' Tyre xxii. to. I.A.'s one reference tu an cx|>cdition (i. 655) agrees in date wvvVv 
lhi» ^5^plcmbcr or October 1 18 j) but the mcnvxon o^ V>w\^«k ^q>ws twvWivocv ^>!^cv 
the fiecond expetliihn (Tyre xxii. «). 

* Tjrre xxii. 11. % 'Y'jic xi\\. 11. 
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The I^itins were overtaken and licfcatal i i-cl>rii.iry ii.SjC. 
They tliscm barked from their »Iii|» in order to csca|)c by land 
After bein^; pursued and harassed for some days tliey (inall)- 
succccdcd in escaping northu'ards. 

Meantime Saladtn was a<)diii{; to hi;* dominions tliose |»rts 
of Nurcddin's sultanate which had hitherto remained in other 
hands. On the 4th of December iiKi' Kl-malik cs-salih had 
<lied. Sala<hn was then in I'tfjypt and lamented his absence 
from Syria at stich a crisis, for he claimed that he was the only 
rightful heir. In spite of his protests Aleppo (tassed into the 
hands of 'U/ ed-dfn of Mosul. On the 27th of I"ebruar>- of tlie 
follinvin^ year (ii82>. however, that prince agreed to hand it 
over to his brother, 'Imad c<l-din'. This roused Saladin's hopes 
afresh, for he had now a less formidable rival to deal with. 
When he left Iv^ypt in May 1182 the conquest of Alc|>po was 
what he priiici)>ally had in vietv. He announced to the caii|4) 
that his purjMise was to eitjfagc in the holy war, and he did 
actively devote himself for a time to thi.s end. The op|x>rtunity 
was ^ood and he did not allow it to |>as.H. Itut he furthered 
thereby his ulterior plan also, for his xeal commended all his 
iiilcrc-^ts to the caliph. Ills ni:un nbjeci for the moment wan 
revealed when he pmeeeded norlh in the end of August. He 
]u^sc(! .\le]i|io "H the 22iid nf September', marchini; slowly 
jiards (he Kuphrales, for he was oei;otiaiine all the time with 
of McsojOTtamin'. His intention was 
Throuyhoiit llie 
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itself on the 21st of May 1183'. After the siege had lasted to 
the nth of June the city was so reduced that 'Imad ed-din 
agreed to hand it over in exchange for some of Salad in's recent 
conquests'. On the 22nd of June Harim also passed into 
Saladins possession \ He remained in Aleppo until the 14th 
of August\ Bohemond of Antioch surrendered to him the 
Moslem prisoners in his possession and was granted peace*. 
There was little now to fear from the knights of Antioch*. In 
order to get money Ik>hemond sold Tarsus in Cilicia to the 
Armenian prince Rupen^ 

Saladin's was now a proud position. All Nureddin's posses- 
sions in Syria and beyond its northern borders were his; besides 
these he ruled Kgypt and exercised authority in Arabia itself 
He was the most powerful Moslem prince of his time. With 
pardonable exaggeration his chancellor Kl-fadil declares that 
there was no Moslem land that was not subject to him. All 
this power he was resolved should be devoted to the holy war. 
He declares his intention in a letter written about this time 
in these words : " in gratitude for the divine favour we must 



1 Satunlay 36th Muhnrrnm 579 (Makrin ix. 7 nit«l. without the «1.iy, Hch. iii. 71, 
Krm. lilochet 76 = iv. 164); 16th Muhnrram in Ihn Kh/s text uf lich. wa^ acconiiiigly 
a textual error (iv. 509). 

' Saturday iHth Safar (Makri/i ix. 7) or 17th Safar (lleh. iii. 72, Kern. HI<Kl>et 
78 = iv. 166). I. A. i. 662 i;ives i8th Safar a*. iUk <!ate of the evacuation. Keh. who 
is fuller and more exact 5ays it was the s^ni iK'forc Saladin took possession. 

' 19th Safar 579 (Itch. iii. 73), a \Ve<hKs<lay (.\.S. iv. i.^H) and so June 22nd not 
23nl. In the text of Ilm abi Tai (in A.S. iv. 2.^7 and Cairo ii. 26, line 33) 19th .Safar 
is evidently a textual error, for the narrative continues : .Saladin after s|>en<ling two nights 
there returned to Ale|>|)o on the 3rd Kabi' i ( = 26th June). Thi» .igrces exactly with 
the reading 29th .Safar, Kalii* i tieing the fallowing Moslem month. (The Kecueil 
editor has mistaken the year and makes llarim surrender on June 24th and S.il.i<iin 
return to Aleppo on 7lh July 1 1M2.) A..S. iv. 23K f|uotes Iteha ed-din for the reading 
19th .Safar, Init gives the day as We«lnesrlay in .icconlance with the correct reading. 

* 22ml Kabi* ii (Ileh. iii. 73, Kern. Hlochet Ho = iv. 168, Makrizi ix. 8). 

* *Imad e<l*din in A..S. iv. 239 (cf. Tyre xxii. 24). 

* Their only recent reconled movement was against llarim after Es-^lih*$ death, 
probably in the licginning of 11M2. The Alepins endeavoure<l without advantage to 
secure them as allies against Saladin ('Imad ed-din in A.S. iv. 214). In 11M4 the 
mler of Antioch made an expetlition against llarim ami gainetl a success over some 
Aralw at **the iron bridge/* pi>ssibly about the time of Saladin's withdrawal from the 
neighbourKood of Kerak in Septendier (Darheb. 399 f., ^V^«i^ vVv« ^.i\« ka\. ^^Vs^^ 
misprint for a.h. 380; cf. .Syriac text, p. 391V 

' Tjn xxii. 74 (tJitr die peace with Sa\aiVmV 
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expend mir power .ind redouble our resolution and empliy 
every weapon agninRt the acctirscd I'ranks." He was pledged 
by his promises to the caliph and by the recognition he liad 
received from him. Hut his own deciKsi desires also drew him 
to the enterprise. Success was not a forci^onc conclusion, yet 
the promise of victory was bright. Kven the united power of 
tht I-ntins was inferior to his resources. If Kun>|)c allowed him 
lime success was almost certain. It is a su|>crficial view, how- 
ever, that brands the Latins of the |x:rind as a degenerate race 
The charge of degeucr.-»cy brmight against them by William of 
Tyre, iitiidator Umporis ncti, has become a commonplace of tlie 
historians who follow his guidance. Itut in the actual struggle 
there was no falling otV in the valour ami the 7cal that were 
displayed. The knights fought as bravely as ever. They were 
still the devoted soldiers of the Cross, whose "precious wihkI" 
they carried into battle even more constantly than of old. 
There was disunion, iiulLcd, amongst them, and want nf com- 
pttciit leadershi]> hurried them to their ruin. Hut when were 
these blemishes ever wanting in their history? The faction and 
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announced as temporary and exceptional. After this the 
knights of the kingdom waited until Saladin should return. 
Their uncertainty was scK>n set at rest. Saladin had decided 
to attack Jerusalem, and the Latin army assembled again at 
Saffuriya. 

Saladin arrived in Damascus on the 24th of August, having 
spent ten days on the journey from Alcpjx). He was resolved to 
invade Palestine at once. He lay for some days by '* the wooden 
bridge ** gathering his forces and he left the territories of Damascus 
on the 28th of September. A day's march brought him close to 
the Jordan, where he rested. He crossed ne.\t morning early 
(29th September) and advanced on Haisan, which he found 
deserted. A day was spent in ravaging the Jordan valley (El-gor). 
Next day the army moved up the Wadi Jalut and camped by the 
fountain at the head of the valley ('Ain Jalut). On the march 
a band sent out to reconnoitre encountered the troops of Kerak 
and Shaubak on their way to join the main army. An engage- 
ment followed in which many of the Latins were killed or taken 
prisoners. The news caused great joy in the Moslem army and 
was hailed as an omen of further victory ( 30th September)*. On 
the following day the Latins advanced from Saffuriya. They 
took up their |X)sition at K^fula^ within a mile of Saladin's 
|X)sition, beside another fountain. It seems that the Latin army 
numbered thirteen hundred Icnights and fifteen thousand foot 
soldiers'. The oldest men did not remember the gathering of 
such a host. A fresh crusade had recently arrived and even the 
crews of the Italian ships which carried it swelled their numbers. 
It is unlikely that Saladin s army was equally numerous. But 

' AH these fact* ami ilal«rs are from IWh. iii. 73 ff. Oilier auth4»ritics agree. Tyre 
xxii. 26 sup|M)se« that the Moslems fir^tt encamiKxl .it Tulmnia (Kl-fula), but he lia<« 
iicen mi>lc<l by the fact that the Moslem tnM>{>!t skirmished there with the I^ilins ar« 
they advanced (Ileh. iii. ;«). Kmnul >cems to combine two accounts of the I.atin 
advance (cf. note 1). **Thc wooden bridge'* is supposed by the Kccucil editor to 
have been at EMceswa* a few mile» M)uth of DamaiiCUft. 

' Keh. iii. 75. Wm Tyre calls the place Tubania. Krnoul 98 f. m.ikes the Latins 
a<Wa»ct in two Ktagen: on Fri<lay (30th) they reached **le Feve" (Kl-fula) and then 
on Saturday (i»t October) **le Fontaine de Tubanic." Kem. lilochet Hi siv. 169 ^ys 
the Latin camp was at *.\in Jalut, which was .Saladin *.s cam^iny^-^toviwd. 

• Tyie xxii. 17; *IruuI cd-din agree» c\osc\y ^i^oo Vtv\^u, ^ icv^xcj •\>wV'q\rX^^ 
and tj(,ceo hoi). 
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the latins were rcsi>lved to remain on the defensive. S)'bir» 
husbi4n<l Guy was their nominal Icailer. William of Tyre doca 
not ]>05itivcl}' assert that it was jealousy of his advancement 
and diiiscnsion amon^; the chiefs that prevented the Latins from 
tnkinfi the offensive, but plainly he incHnes tn this view. The 
strcnjith of Saladin's |>ositinn was -^ivcn as a reason for not 
moving and the pnibability of his having a greater number of 
troops with him than apjtearcd. Tlic l-attns entrenched them- 
selves on the hill-sliipes' and refused to be drawn from their 
defences. There was sk-irmi>hin;; with the outjmsts of the enemy 
and Moslem detachments scoured the cnuntr)- in all directions. 
They disturbed the monastery of St Klias on Jebel et-tur 
(m<junt Tabor) and the cilijiens of Na/.irelh were alarmed by 
soliliers who looked down into the town fmm the neighbouring 
hills. '• With the sword as their |>cn they wrote ruin on the 
Latin towns" is the pictures<|ue but cxaggcrateii re|W)rt of KI- 
fadil'. For a week the Latins declined to engage in battle, until 
Saladin at last withdrew (6th October)'. It was more difficult 
for him to obtain pn>visions than it was for his opponents*. By 
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the suburbs were occupied and the whole population crowded 
into the castle. The siege was pressed with the help of eight 
siege engines and the defence was maintained with difficulty. 
El-*adil of Kgypt joined his brother with reinforcements on the 
22nd of November'. The ho\yes of the besieged depended on 
the army of the kingdom. Throughout November the strife of 
parties in Jerusalem prevented help being given, but finally on 
the 4th of December a relieving force arrived*. Saladin recog- 
nised that the relief was effectual and withdrew his troops. 

El-'adil did not return to Kgypt. He desired to be governor 
of Aleppo and northern Syria. Possibly the sultan wished to 
have him there to protect his interests and to gather levies for 
the Latin war. Taki ed-din 'Omar went to Egypt and El-faclil 
accompanied him as his adviser ; they started together from 
Kcrak. El-*adil journeyed without delay by Damascus on to 
Aleppo'. During the winter there were embassies and negotia- 
tions concerning affairs in Mesopotamia and in March (1184) 
El-'adil had an interview with the sultan in Damascus^ Finally 
both he and the new governor of Eg>'pt received instructions to 
bnng forces to join in a renewed attack on Kerak. There was 
considerable delay before troops from such a distance could be 
assembled. The northern levies reached Damascus in the first 
week of July. Taki ed-din joined the .sultan ne«ir Kcrak on the 
30th of the .same month. It was not until the 13th of August 
that the fortress was invested*. On this occasion only the cattle 

* Ikrh. iii. 76 (4th Sha'ban cjy). Kcm. Hlochet 83 = iv. 170 notes a s|)ccial attack 
on the ca>tle on thU ^amc dale. 

' i6ih .ShaMian (lieh. iii. 77). According to Krnoul 105 f. Saladin made an 
cxiicilitiun into l*ale»tine bcfofe he returned to Damascus (sec p. 235, n. ,\). 

• Taki cfl-din left for h^j>-pl the <lay before .Saladin left for Damascus (lleh. iii. 77). 
Sabdin and Kl-'.idil reached Damascus on Dccemlwr 1 Jih (J4th Sha*ban), the latter 
fttarted for Aleppo on the «oth (ind Ramadan) and arrived there on the .^oth 
(assuming that Friday 12nd Ramadan [579] in Kem. Ulochct H2siv. 170 »houl<l lie 
wemA 12th Ramadan). Ik'h. iii. 77 makes iml Ramadan the day that the governorship 
waa conferred on Kl-'adil. He afterwards pai<l a short visit to Damascus on the 
I9lh of March (4th Dhu*l-hijja) and then returned again to AIep|io (Bch. iii. 79). 

• lieh. ui. 78 f. 

* Heh. iii. 80 f. gives these particulars. The Recueil text omits the date when the 
saltan left Ras el«ma (snd Rahi* ii, ijtb July, as quoted from Iteh. h^ A..S.\x, \v^. 
In the qnoution from Beb. by A.S. iv. 1*0, i4\h jumadu \ *\s x X^xVqaX ^xtw W <0«v 

JmmadM i (iph Auguu). Afakriii ii. 13 coi\Ums iVie Mkme «iot. 
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ivas defended by the Latins. It was separated fn>ni the houses 
lower clown the hill by a deep ravine which was more formidable 
than any moat. After a few days' attack Saladin resolved to lill 
up this chasm so as to be able to deliver a direct assault upon 
^ the walls(Thursday 16th AukusI)'. This was accomplished and 
at the same time the liici^c enj^incs bombarded the castle with 
terrifying effect. There was hope in the Moslem camp that 
success would siKin crown tliesc efforts. I(ut when news wa> 
brouf;ht that a Latin army wa.s advancing; from Jerusalem 
Saladin judficd it prudent to meet them on the wa>'. He found 
them jKisted at lil-wala, a sjmt vcrj- difficult of access, and accord- 
inyly t""k up his position just opposite them at l.lcshban. After 
some days he drew back on Ma"in and this yavc the I.atins an 
opjKirtunity to escape him, Hy a nijjht march they reached 
Kerak (3rd September)'. The Latins had in a measure outwitteil 
Saladin but tliey had for|;ntten that Palestine was now exposed 
to his attack. A detachment of Moslem troops at once crossed 
the Jordan with orders to carrj' (ire and sword into the heart of 
the country. Nablus. Sebiis;iya ami Jinin were attacked and 
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army reached Damascus on the 15th of September*. The Latin 
forces having; spent some time strengthening Kerak returned to 
Jerusalem. 

About this time Saladin received news that his possessions 
in Mesopotamia were again in danger. He decided to make 
peace with Jerusalem that he might be free to deal with the 
situation in the north. When Raymond on behalf of the Latin 
king made overtures to him |)cace was arranged for a period of 
four years- from the following Kastcr (ist April ii«S5). Of 
course the intcr%'cning months until Kaster were also included 
in the duration of the truce'. Saladin left Damascus some time 
in February* and he was absent in the north for fifteen months. 

Although it suited Saladin's plans to have |)eace with his 
opponents, the first overtures seem to have been made by the 
Latins. The exix:rience of the years 1 1 S3-S4 had shown how fatal 
the dissensions within the kingdom might prove to be at any 
moment if the war with Saladin were continued. The causes of 
the discord have been already stated, lialdwin struggled bravely 
to discharge his duties and accompany his troops in the field. 
Hut in spite of this every campaign raised afresh the question 
who should take the king's place. Guy's marriage with Sybil 
had given him a strong claim. In 1 182, during the later ojiera- 

' Satunlay 7th juma<la ii (l»ch. iii. Hj .ind M.ikri/.i ix. i,0* 

• Kmrnil 134 i* here ihe authority. The confuse*! n.nrr.itivc of IWncvIict i. .^42 
^^^ .l.*9 i** incwsi^tcnl with his rcprcvcnt.ntion ami yd >up|>lic> a certain amount of 
contirmatinn of it. Ilcncnlict make* the truce consist of two terms, the second an 
extension of the first. The first w.is to la>t until ''next Ka>ter,*' i.e. K.isicr <»f iiM6 
(seeing the year in c^uestion is 1 1H5) ; the jwcoiuI for three years longer. This a^eCH with 
Kmoul in makinf* the truce commence in 11H5 .ind kist in all for nearly four years. 
It is h«>we\'er imposKiblc that < Juy should have renewal the truce, for he was not kin^ 
in April 1186, and the date of the arningement of the truce is given in the wrong 
year 11M5 (6-9 months too late). The second error i> a conse<|uence of the mistake 
of dating the Moslem invasion of 1184 in itK« (see p. ijij^, n. 4). 

' It is obviou« from Sahndin's movements that the peace must have l>een concluded 
at the end of 1184 or the very commencement of 1185 (m»te 4). Hrnoul app.irently 
pntA it later th.in the death of Haldwin IV, Init lh«it must ititelf he iletermined in |)art 
by the date of the treaty. Fiw the practice of dating the iluration of a truce from 
Kaster and including the intervening months as additional to the years of the treaty 
compare Richard*]! treaty with Saladin in 1192 (Chap. V, p. 286). 

* Dhtt*l*ka*da 580. ending 4th March 1185, Kem. Hlochet 85siv. 173;. MaiV.^\i\ 
is. 14 says he arrived in l.lama on the lolh l)hu'\-kaN\aUi^\ Vt\woarJ^^Tv\x«t«v•^i\T«^ 
there vntU the cod of the yetir 580 (emit jid K\!$\\ \ \%«,V U'^^'^ ^««^1 ^»t x^^x^^ v 

M iCMtml error hr Kenu'g ffaleb (Alep|K>) or nVc rcn<u 
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tions at least. Kajnionil of Trifxtlis seems to have been leader. 
Hut in the cani)> at Saffuriya in September 11S3 Italilwin com- 
mitted the dtrcctiiin of afTnirs to Guy. In fact he almost 
abdicated in (iuy's favour and this mortified Raymond and 
cstranp»l hh friends. Hut Guy was not strong cnoitf^h lo assert 
Wis |X)sition and this seems to ha\'e been the |>rinci[ial cause of 
the inaction which the I.ntins dis[>lay<.-<l on that occasioo. As 
Italdu-in had not lon^ to live the further question of the succession 
to the throne was involved in the arTan(;emenls that were made. 
As early as November 11S3 Halduin s.-iu' the im|iuss)bility of a 
settlement on the lines of his first attcm|>t After a dispute he 
had with Guy he was still more inclined to listen to other 
proposals. Towiinls the end of \'(i\'ember he announced his 
intention of resuming his fonner ]>>i«er. .Vt the .same time he 
[icrmitted hi.s nephew, a child scarcely five years ohi, tu be 
crowned his heir (20lh of N"vemlx;r)'. This change, by itself, 
was not sufficient. 1 1 was no ^rent ad\anta[je to have a boy king 
co-rcjient with a <l>inu prince. A few days later, accordin;;ly, on 
the way to Kerak, Haldwin ma<le a further eonccs.siun to Kay- 
The count »as rteo-.:nised :.- k-.»ler of thee 
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situation. But unfortunately the young king Baldwin V also 
died, dunng the summer of 1 186*. The contingency had indeed 
been provided for. According to the agreement Raymond was 
to remain regent until a new king had been chosen by the Pope, 
the emperor of Germany and the kings of France and England. 
But this did not please those who were opposed to Raymond, 
amongst others the Templars and Reginald of Kerak. They 
cleverly seized Jerusalem and claimed the throne for Guy on the 
ground that his wife was the nearest heir. Raymond and his 
friends were then at Nablus. Reginald having joined Guy in 
Jerusalem the patriarch announced that he was willing to crown 
him king. After the ceremony was performed Guy took pos- 
session of the royal treasure. The boldness of the proceedings 
and the refusal of Humphrey, husband of Sybil's only sister Isabel, 
to make a stand against Guy, his practical acceptance, indeed, 
of the situation, worked strongly on the minds of Raymond's 
supporters. One after another they dropped away from him and 
acknowledged the new king. Raymond betook himself to his 
fief in Tiberias in the bitterest anger. Guy was preparing to 
attack him there when he learned that his rival had asked and 
had been promised the assistance of Saladin. The sultan was 
at Banyas watching the course of events and Guy's principal 
supporters, the Templars, were unpopular. For these reasons 
no attack was made on Raymond and perhaps his Moslem allies 
did not actually draw their swords on his behalf against his 
fellow-Christians-. The knowledge that Saladin's forces would 
join in the fray prevented a conflict. At the same time it 
greatly intensified the animosity with which Raymond was 
regarded by his opponents and for a time the situation was 
most critical. 

(p. <3^ tu 3). *ImA(l ed-din in A.S. (iocri^cm 59 (under a.m. 582) says he reigned 
alMMit ten yean; since Amalric dietl in a. 11. 569 this is an underestimate. The 
Matcmcnts of the we!«tem MMirce^ on the subject are given by Kohricht 4 15, note 1 
(fiM- A.l>. 11H5 add ifvstcs 10 and AnnaicH ii. ii. 433). 

* The references to the (western) .M>urce> are fully given by Kohrichl 4 16 note i. 
They mention only the year hut the chronology of subsequent events points to the 
sommer as the moM probable |x>rtion of the year. 

< *lniad ed-din in A.S. iv. 158 implies that Raymond acittaLU^f c^.tcv^Vvk^A^y«c^^\'^cv 
the Ijitins bat does not expressly say thai ihe Mo«\cm« ^«^ «:w^*!^<t^. \.K.Wv^ 
migiU be ao aaderMood, 
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The history of Saladin's doinfrs since the spring of 1 185 may 
be briefly told. His purpose was to settle, once for all, his 
relations with Mosul. 'Izz ed-din .and others were still disposed 
to cause him trouble in Mesopotamia. After a brief pause m 
Alcpi>o Saladin'^ campai(;n commenced about the bct^nning of 
April'. Active and successful o{>crations occupied all the 
summer; but still Mosul it.sclf remained unconqucrcd. Whilst iL 
was being attacked for the third time Saladin became seriously 
ill (October)'. His death was actually re|M>rtcd in Alcjipo. 
itut by the end of )'''ebruary he was convalescent and envoys 
came from Mosul to make an afircetnent with him ivgardiii}; the 
boundaries of his sultanate and that of 'Izz ed-din. On tlie 3rd 
of March ( 1 1 80)' the terms of a |>crii)aiient treat)' were definitely 
agreed to. On the 6th of .April Snlndin returned to AIep|>o, 
completely restored to health, and on tlic 23rd of May he 
entered Damascus again*. The great jxtpular rejoicings in both 
cities were cx'idence of the attachment of his subjects to their 
sovereign. No doubt Saladin's illness and. recovery impressed 
him with a deeper sense than ever of his obligation to jiursuc the 
It may then jK.Thaps be jnit to his credit th.il 
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El-'adirs acceptance of office took place at Damascus in the end 
of July'. When affairs were quiet in the north and war was 
imminent in Palestine a capable governor was more needed in 
Egypt than in Aleppo. EI-*adil returned to his former province 
in the autumn of 1 186'. 

When Guy became king after the death of Baldwin V the 
peace with Saladin was still in force. It was an important safe- 
guard to the kingdom for it alone restrained the sultan from 
seeking to deal his adversaries a crushing blow. Yet powerful 
influences were at work against it in the ranks of the ruling 
party. The peace had been concluded by Raymond, who was 
now an enemy of the king. In the quarrel between Raymond 
and Guy the Moslems had taken a side and that against the 
established government. Thus the peace assumed the character 
of something personal to Raymond, and Guy stood already in 
an attitude hostile to the sultan. It is easy to understand the 
growing feeling of a |>arty that war with the Moslems was 
natural and inevitable and that the peace was the act of a 
susfXHit and almost a traitor. Under these circumstances it was 
scarcely to be e.xpectcd that the Latins would wait for the 
expiry of the four years' truce before resuming hostilities'. It 
was Reginald of Kerak in the spring of 1 187 who finally ignored 
the treaty obligations by which he was bound. Ikit the re- 
sponsibility of this breach of faith has been too e.xclusivcly 
apportioned to Reginald himself. He may have been extreme 
in his views and just the man likely to precipitate the conflict. 
Hut he did not stand alone and his action may reasonably be 

Kl>*a(iil was alx) Mi.s|KCtc(l Uy the Miltan and therefore removed from Ale|)|M» is absurd, 
*>incc he was given a ttill more im}>ortant cliarge. 

' lleipnnin}; of Jumtida i, Iteh. iii. KM. 

^ Hch. iii. 90. lie left Alepiio in the early summer, (m Snturday i4ih Sal'ar 
(Makri/i ix. 31) or 24th Kabi* i 583 (Iteh. iii. NH) and reache<l Cairo after a prolon^^ed 
stay in I)ama»cu» on the 5th of Ramadan (19th Novemlwr 11K6). It may Ih.* notetl 
that in Kel»ruary 1 %V6 Kohemond III of Antioch conHrmetl the transference of Markab 
and Kalanya» to the kni(;hts Hospitallers and a^ain rec«^niscd their ri|;ht to lie joint 
|artie& in all treaties with the Moslems and to make se|>arate treaties of their own 
(Lcrrjulx, Canulaire i, no. ;8,f=rauli i. 77fr.) Cf. Chap. IV, p. 192. 

' It has l*cen asMimetl on the authority of lienedict i. .^59 that (*uy renewed i^eace 
fur three year* when he became king. Hut the date of renew al lheT«\*>Nv,Tv'\%>LAci\'c\ \V<^ 
lielbre Gay was king, ami besideff if the |»eace hai\ \>een nva^Ac \vj\ V^wxx ^jtaA-s \vs \«rccv 
hsd iHH yet eMpind (»cc p. jj6, n. j). 
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vicu-eil as the practical outcome of the feeling of a party. 
Reginald struck the first blow chiefly because he occupied the 
most favourable position for so doing. 

His castles commanded the roads to Egypt and to Mekka 
and from them he had been accustomefl to plunder the passing 
caravans. He was on good terms with the Arabs of the 
district' who acknowledged no allegiance to Saladiii and paid 
little respect to the faith of Islam. There were no treaties 
binding them and it is not surprising that Reginald should have 
been tcmptcti to emulate their depredations. It was probably 
early in March 1187' that a richly laden caravan at la.st 
provoked him beyond restraint. He seized the property it 
carricfl and imprisoned all its vnyagcrs. Sal ad in, havinf; 
addressed cxjwstulations to him in vain, swore to put him 
to death if ever he made him captive. He decided forthwith to 
gather his armies in the Hauran. He started from Dama.fCus 
about the end of March" and busied himself with preparations 
at Kas cl-ma. Throughout his domtnioiis troops w-erc summoned 
to join in the holy war. Meatuimc Reginald threatened to 
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the first blow in the campaign had been struck. The troops 
gathered in the Hauran had been raiding Palestine in bands* 
and one of these had gained an exceptionally important victory. 
While Saladin thus made his pre()arations the I^itins were 
not idle. They realised the seriousness of the attack which 
threatened them. Raymond hung aloof in his castle of Tiberias 
but the king saw the need of securing his help and a deputation 
of leading nobles was .sent to beg him to lay aside his anger. 
It so hapiKned that on the very day of their journey a plundering 
expedition crossed the Jordan from the Hauran (Friday 1st 
of May)'. The knights heard of this at Kl-fula in the plain of 
Ibn 'Ammar where they s|X!nt Thursday night*. They htistily 
summoned all the soldiers they could gather in the neighbour- 
hood, and having collected a force of about one hundred to one 
hundred and forty knights and from three to four hundred foot- 
soldicrs* they attacked the enemy near ^affuriya*. The Moslems, 
being probably much superior in numbers, gained a victory in 
which many of the knights were slain and most of the survivors 
were taken prisoners. The incident encouraged the one side as 
much as it alarmed the other. It may have influenced Raymond 
to lay aside his feud with the king. A reconciliation took place 
and all the forces of the kingdom assembled at Saffuriya. l^ut 
the leaders were still divided. Real harmony and mutual con- 
fidence are not to be restored in the course of a few days. 



' Mmail cd-din in A.S. iv. 361. 

' Emoul 14H, Benedict ii. ai, ami I)c expuf^nationc 117; >imii.irl3r I. A. i. 67H 
(md of Safar 583, ends loth May). ICrmnil re)>rc)M;nts the ex)>c<lition as sent with 
the co|piivince of Ka3rmon<l, who imposed the comlition that it »hoiiUl Ih; for one day 
only. Trobahly Kajrmond's territory wa^ ik|iared, liut the ex()e«lition was one of 
a namlicr (*lmad cd-din in A.S. iv. 362). Michaud dates it wrongly and makes 
it a lireach of treaty on Saladin's part. 

' |->n«inl 145. l>e cxpugnaiionc 3iof. shows that the Moslems croNsed the Jordan 
on Thursday ni|;ht or very early on Friday morning. Hut the author is |>re>umably 
in error in saying that the deputation spent the night at Nazareth (cf. Ernoul). 

* I>e expttgnatione 313 gives about 130 knights and 300-400 foot -soldiers. 
Olker aothoritics vary slightly. 

* * I mad cd-din, l.A. and Jlencdict ii. 31. I)e expugnatione mentions the valley 
of Safvriya at the camping-grouml of a part of the Moslem force, l>at the scene of the 
bottle is not dcfimlely named (p. 313). Kmoul locates it two leagues ^aA ^^lAX^Ctv ^tv 
the way to Tibcriaa be4de the fovnUin of "Cmson/' Oc«lcs \\ ;A ^'c«m\ Vw<c\\«etC 
(i^ Kafr ketma) maw NiUMietk. 
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Kaymuiid was suspected of bcin); secretly in league with the 
Moslems. The suspicion was unjust but the results were fatal'. 
Teli 'ashtcra, where Saladin's troops now asscmblcxl. lies a 
short distance west of the haj road, on the way into Palestine hy 
the south of lake Tiberias*. Tlie last arrivals were the troops of 
AlcpiH) and Mosul, which h.td been delayed by operations 
which they were ordered to undertake in the bcginnini; of April'. 
They had been en^a;;ed in movements a^ainrt Antioch and 
against the Armenians of Cilicia. These movements arc ex- 
plained in part b)' Saladin's desire to prevent the north from 
contributing; to the defence of the south and in part by the 
recent death of Ku|>en of Armenia'. In tin: bcjrinnini; of June 
however Tiiki ed-din received orders to make peace and he did 
su. In the third week of June' he reached I'el) 'ashtera and was 
welcomed with much satisfaction, for the army was now ready to 
advance. On the 34th' a council of the emirs was held and 
their <lccisi<in was to invade Jcrusakm. On the .same day a 
granil review of the tniO|>s nxik place ; the number of those 
raised by levy, the regular troo|>s, was 1 2,000", and the auxiliaries 
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banks (at Ukhuwana or Es-sannabra'). A day or two passed 
and the Latins still remained at SafTuriya. Then Saladin moved 
his actual fighting force to Kafr sabt and from there his 
>kirmishers endeavoured to provoke the Latins to an engage- 
ment during the two following days'. Still they made no 
movement, so another plan was tried. On Thursday the 2nd of 
July Saladin left the main part of his army on the plateau west 
of Tiberias which he had chosen for his battleground, and 
towards evening he descended to attack Tiberias itself with 
a body of chosen troops =*. An hour's vigorous assault sufficed 
for the capture of the town ; Raymond's wife and the little 
garrison retreated into the citadel. l)ut Saladin had already 
accomplished his purpose. 

That very night a council of war was held at SafTuriya in 
which two policies were discussed. Raymond was for remaining 
on the defensive, Reginald and the Master of the Temple urged 
attack. Raymond's view was that the Moslems could do no 
permanent injury and would soon retreat as they had done 
before. If they did attack the Latins at SafTuriya they would 
do so at a disadvantage, away from their base and distressed by 
scarcity of water. Let them take Tiberias, the loss was his and 
he would suffer it gladly for the sake of the country ; the town 
could be recovered afterwards. As for the policy of attack the 

' *AUI-alIa in A.S. iv. a86, * I mail c(l-<lin iv. a6,j, ami l.A. i. 679 give the former, 
Ikrh. ill. 93 the latter. 

* The narrative here fnllowK *AlMl*Rlla in A.S. iv. 186. Hch. iii. 93 agrees and 
%ay% that the day of the movement tu the ** plateau un the hilh west of Tilierias" was 
>VedneMla3r July itl (Kecueil 30th June, which is the calendar date of 3 1st Kahi' ii). 
As however h\% identification of the following days is in error it may In: that the day 
of thiH movement was TueMlay. *Imad e<l-<lin iv. 263 and l.A. i. 6Hi say that 
Saladin continued all the tinte (five day^) at Ukhuwana. In fact his headquarters 
rrmained there (*Abil*alla). Uut *Imad cd-din iv. 364 represents Saladin as daily 
attacking the Latins and thist may imply that he wti posted nearer to them than 
at Ukhuwana. 

' Hch., *Imad ed-din and l.A. all make the character of this movement clear. 
A» to the date the authorities are l>e cxpugnatione 320 (Thursday 2nd July) and 
I. A. i. 6Hi (Thnnbday 33rd Kabi* ii 583). Cf. Kem. lllochet 90 = iv. 17K. Regarding 
*Imad cd-din io A.S. iv. 365 sec p. 345, n. 5. 'Ahd-alla in A.S. iv. 3H7 and Ernoul 158 
name the day.Thonday ; lleh. has no date. l.A. alone mentions that the attack was 
in the evening; the time when the newt reachetl the I^tin» (I)e expugnationc 32 1> 
Emonl 15H) agrect with this. Kem. Itlochet 90 si v. 178 «a>f% T\\a«n»& >i«>s cs\\>a.xOc 
at one o'clock <» [Frida/] morning. 
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numbers of the enemy made it dangerous, and particularly the 
difficulty i>f obtaininj; water between Saffurlya and Tiberias*. 
The arjjuments were wcifjhty and they commended themseU'es 
to a larj^c majority of the assembled barons. When the council 
broke up towards midnight it was supposed that Raymond had 
persuaded the king to follow his advice. Hut the Master of the 
Temple ami Reginald of Kerak were of another mind and they 
had s|)ccial influence with the king, liy all three Raymond was 
suspected of treachery, the I^-itin army was stronger than at any 
time in recent years* and as (nr the numbers of the enemy 
Reginald contemptuously .s«'u'd : " much w<kx1 does not hurt 
the fire'.'* liefore Guy retired to rest his consent to advance 
was won and next morning he gave the necessary orders without 
further consulting anyone. 

, The opjKising armies met in the morning two or three hours 
after sunrise^ Saladin awaited the latins on the hills above 
Tiberias, on the ground he had alre.idy chosen. Once more it 
was the Moslem day of prayer and worship, Friday the 3rd of 
July\ The history of the first day's fight is simple. The 

* I lis ar^'iimcnts arc jjivcn by I)c fX|>uj;nnii«>ne 25 1 f., Krnoul 159 f. an<l I. .A. i. 6X1. 
l*o*Nilily the Nlrcs> laid l»y the two fornuT on the nrj^umonl from llic w.inl t»f water has 
bfcn col«uiri.*«l /\;// eTefittim liy the actual experiences of the I«itins. *Ima(l c«i-<lin iv, 
iUk is |>re>umal»ly in error in >u|»|>o>inp that kaymoml urj^etl advanre. lint the jciine 
statiMMenl is nia«le in a <Ien«K->o letter l>» the I'o|h: which is «Mie <»f the carliol account'* 
t»f the battle \Neues .\rchiv «ler (iesellschafl fur aellerc «lcutschc Ge>chieh|skun<)e 
xvii. J7><|. 

- rnil>aMy therefore it was at least 20.000 strong. 'I*he lowest tif*urc known to 
.\l>u Shania i^ 2,\,ooo. The estimate of It. kic. 17 (MSS. A.(». in note 7) is imire 
than 1000 kni(;h(s ami u)i»rc than 20.000 fiK)t>sol(iiers; th.it of the I)c cx|Hi|;natiocic 
(|». }|H) 1200 kni(;hts, m<»re than iH,ooo foot«soMiers and very many Turko|M»lcs. 

^ If (he words are not authentic they still .idniirahly express Kci^inahTs »|Nnt. 
They are rep«»rte»l l»y Ihn cl*athir and may come from a jj«»«mI source. 

^ The news of the I«aiin atlvance rc.iched the MuNlenis at the hour of im>ming 
prayer, i.e. just Inrforc sunrise ('AlMi-alla in A.S. ir. 287). 

* t^hiiie explicit for Frid.iy «rc 'Alwl-alla in A.S. ir. 287, Kmoul 168 am) 
De expu^natione 222 (Kri<lay 3rd July). 'Im.vl cd*4lin in A.S. iv. 265, Cairo ii. j^i, 
line 29, if he docs not refer to Saladin*s attack on Tdicrias, makes the advance of the 
Latins take place on lliursday. But the Mime pass,i|;c as (;iren by I^ancllfcrg, p. 13, 
with <tomc textual variations, gives the d.ite as Kritlay 14th Kaln* ii. (In any case 
i.llh Kabi' ii and 14th Kabi' ii are textual errors for the \\x\\ and 34th re^iKxtivrly.) 
Iteha cd'din sets the advance and the battle Ifoth on Thurwiay. It nuy be noted 
an a iMissible indication of the uw of different !«o«rce« that Ueh.'s month date (itDd 
Kabi* ii) does not af;ree ttith his earlier reckoning of the dates of this month, 
Mccurtlmg (o which it wouM d«w*e Wednesday, itt July, h«t with the date quoted 
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purpose of the Latins was to cut their way through to Tiberias 
and in this they failed. As they advanced they were completely 
enveloped by the Moslem army'. In spite of every cflTort their 
advance gradually came to a stand. The decisive factors no 
doubt were the excessive heat of a July day and the almost 
entire lack of water. Evening fell without a definite result 
having been reached but the issue was no longer doubtful, lioth 
parties camped as they had fought*, the Latins being so hemmed 
in that a cat could not have escaped through the Moslem lines'. 
The Latin soldiers were tired and dispirited, Saladin's troops 
were exultant and confident of victory. On the one side the 
hours of darkness passed wearily, on the other the triumphant 
repetition of the great watchword of Islam seldom died away ; 
•* God is great, God is great, there is no god but God " sounded 
again and again through the stillness of the night. " Malik was 
watching and Ridwan rejoiced*." Next morning the battle was 
not long continued. Saladin pressed the attack with vigorous 
decision. The Latins were already beaten and exhausted men. 
Their foot and horse, which should have protected one another, 
parted company*. The infantry retreated up the hill side almost 
overpowered by thirst. The horsemen were completely ex|)oscd 
to the arrows of the enemy, who closed round both divisions of 
the army. At this point* Raymond and his soldiers cut their 
way through and escaped. It is quite unlikely that his recent 
allies even favoured his escape*. Most of the other leaders now 
drew back on the hill of Hattin (or Hittin). There the last 

p. S44«n. 3 (WctlncMlayssiftt Kabi* ii). I. A. jm runs the events of ThurMlay and 
KntUy lo|*ether that H is not possible to say what he assiyns to each. 

> *A)id.aIU in A.S. iv. 387. 

' licha c(i*cHn (iii. 93) makes the battle next day take place on the outskirts 
of Lxbya; De ex|)ui;natione 123 calls the place where the advance w.ns checked 
Marescalctae. which is obviously Ambrose^s Mare^chaucie (line 3365) for which It. 
Ric I4 has Marescallia. 

' Kmoul 168. 

' *Imad ed-din; these are the angels of hell and of i^aradise respectively. 

* De cxpugnatione 334 f. * llefore the grass was set on fire. 

' Of eoiirsc this escape is made the occasion of fresh char|»es of treachery by later 
writers. But there is no aapport in the Arabic sources for their assertions. Raymond's 
•hare ia the history ends at this point, lie died within three months of the battle in 
Rajab583,6tk September— 5th October 1 187 (Kem. Hlochet 91 air. 179); cf. lietv«ik\KX 
ti. sot, MOB after the capture of Jerusalem (i.e. «nd OcloViev w^'i^*^ VoiX^V ^« V»v:.«<.^ 
ii. |6 MfB If dajt after the capture of JcniMlem, Vot Kxmt Vxtnt aS^tt \C\% «w^\^^^ 
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the disposal of their captors. An exception was made in the 
case of the knights of the Temple and of the Hospital. They 
were publicly executed in the presence of the army on the 
Monday after the battle. About two hundred were put to death 
in this way*. The fact itself is indisputable but the explanation 
of it is obscure. The act may be regarded as almost the only 
blot on Saladin's fair name, and yet of course the lives of all the 
captives were forfeit, according to the custom of the time, and 
Saladin had given no pledge to spare them. 

The defeat of the latins at Hattin was the preface to what 
can only be described as the utter collapse of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. With startling rapidity all Palestine excepting 
only the border castles fell into the victor's hands. Jk^fore the 
end of the year every important town in the kingdom, with the 
one exception of Tyre, was occupied by Saladin's troops. 
From July to October Saladin swiftly moves from conquest to 
conquest. Never was his energy more signally displayed nor 
more triumphantly rewarded. In the explanation of the events 
of these months Saladin's genius must receive a foremost place. 
He saw his opportunity, he knew how to use it and he devoted 
himself untiringly to the work. Therein lies the achievement of 
cver>' great leader. Hut the utter failure of the Latins to offer 
any measure of resistance has a particular explanation. The 
whole army of Jerusalem was destroyed at a single blow on the 
field of Hattin. Not only so, every town and castle had been 
denuded of its best defenders and the troops that were left had 
lost their leaders. Thus the Latins were without an army, with- 
out adequate garrisons and without their natural leaders, and all 
was the result of the same fatal day. No wonder there is yet 
more to add. A mood of despair, which had long been gathering, 
descended on them for a time with paralysing force. Their army 
was lost, their king was a prisoner, but worst of all their G(kI for 
their sins had forsaken them. The cross, their pledge of victory, 
was taken away. They were unworthy to possess it for they had 

> 'Inad ed-<lin, an eye-witnets U the principal authority (quoted in A.S. iv. 177). 
I.A. i. 68H gives the lame number and Menu to follow him. Others of the two 
Ofden seem afterwards to have been pat to death but the Matter of the T«uv^V.^ ^^"^ 
spared ('Imad cd<din iv. 178). For the statemcnli o( olVvti «it^\c«% x«^«x^\t^^^ 
•■■ibcr cscoiicd see Kobficht 441, note 10. 
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lost their faith in the Saviour who was crucified upon it. * O 
precious wood and sweet, sprinkled and washed by the blixxj of 
the Son of God ! O kindly cross upon which our salvation hun^, 
by which the handwritinj; of death is blotted out and the life 
that was lost in Adam is restored ' Whither shall I now betake 
myself to live when the tree of life is taken away ? '* So one 
laments who shared in the misfortimes of the time*. 

To understand the si«;nificancc of thQ battle of Htittin and 
the cncrj^y which Sahidin displayed in followinj^ up the advanta^ 
of his initi.ii victory it is only necessary to trace his progress 
from day to day in the weeks that follow. On Sunday the 5th 
of July, the day after the battle, Saladin re-enterctl Tiberias. 
Not a blow was now required to secure the surrender of its 
formidable castle. I Icrc Saladin swiftly made his plans. Clearly 
he judt^cd that the towns on the coast should be the first objects 
of his attack. They were the most imjwrtant, for Jerusalem alone 
of the inland towns was of equal size ; they were besides most 
accessible to help from luirojxr and most valuable for securing 
communication with l*'^ypt. The nearest to Saladin at present 
was '.Akka, just across the [jrcat plain by which it was easily 
approached. For this town he set out on Tuesday ; on 
Wednesday he was cncami>ed before the walls ; on Thurstlay 
the terms of surrender were arranged ; and on Friday, most 
auspicious of all days throuj^h the whole campai<;n. the Moslem 
banners floated over the town (Friday, lolh July)'. Accordinj* 
to the terms of surrender the inhabitants were allowed to depart 
unmolested or, if they chose, to remain dwellers in the city subject 
to the usual tax. Those who dc])arted forfeited their houses and 
all fixed j)ropcrty and probably also provisions, arms, and beasts 
of burden, which were confiscated as contraband of war throufjh- 
out the campait^n. Hut all other movable property might be 
taken away. This was the price Saladin was willing to pay for 
the speedy surrender of the towns he attacked. The terrified 
inhabitants of *Akka fled, nevertheless, leaving a rich booty behind 
for the Moslem soldiers. They counted loss of property a small 

' I^ expuf^.itionc «j6f. 

* In the Arabic hifttorians generally referred to as ist Jumacla i, calemlar date 
pth Jttlyf in Af akrizi ix. 14 (. caWcd atmX ^>4m^%. \. 
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sacrifice to make for their lives and they did not yet realise how 
safe they were when Saladin*s word was pledgee). 

All the smaller towns on the coast just south of *Akka*, and 
all those south and north of the great plain* now eagerly accepted 
the same terms. Detachments of troops were sent out in every 
direction to demand and accept surrenders. The land is so small 
that all central Palestine is within a day's ride of *Akka and all 
was occupied within a week. The country population was 
principally Moslem and welcomed the banners of the faithful. 
But even strongholds like the castle of the Templars at Hl-fula 
surrendered. El-'adil's troops advanced from Kgypt into south- 
western Palestine and began the occupation of the countr>' there'. 
Castles as far away as Safed and Kaukab were invested. 'I mad 
ed-din piously inscribed " God's own words " as the heading of a 
letter describing the prepress of the conquest* : " we have written 
in the psalms... behold the land (earth) is the heritage of my 
righteous servants*." 

If Saladin was previously in any doubt the fall of *Akka and 
the eventful week that followed must have shown him clearly 
the opportunity that was now before him. Truly the land 
seemed given to him as he walked " in the path of God." He 
moved northward to attack the great cities and fortresses on the 
coast. His energ)* and judgment were rewarded. At the end of 
three weeks more only Tyre of all the towns as far as Jubail 
remained in the hands of the infidel*. Two short sieges of seven 

> Haifa, K.iiKariya (CacK.irra) and Aisuf. 

' Naliluft, SvliaMiya, Naiuira (Nazareth), .Saffunya; al<io the caslle of Kkandenin 
on the c«»asl lietwren 'AKka and Tyre. Some western writers put the occu|»alion of 
cefiain of the«c liefore the capture «»f 'Akka, but the Arabic sources arc unanimous. 

• Jaffa wa-s the ffrincipal capture (*Imad cd-din in A.S. iv. 300; Goergens 74 
Iran^aies wrongly). C.(. also A.S. iv. 30a f. 

• *Imail ed*din in A.S. iv. 304. • Koran x\i. 105. 

• The chronicle is as follows: left *Akka i6ih July, reached c.i>llc of Tibnin 
Samlay i9lh (Sunday nth Jumada i in *Im.i<l e<l-din 37 (A..S. iv. 306) and I. A. i. 
A92: Sunday nth Jumada i in lieh. iii. 98), took ))OKsesvion un Sumlay the 16th 
(all authorities); SaraCand (Sarqna) mh\ Sidon surrender in turn, the latter on the 
s^lh of July (Wcvlnesday iist Jumada i in I. A. i. 691 ami lieh. quotetl A.S. iv. 307; 
Wednesday 30lh Jvmada i in Kem. Illochet 94 --■ iv. iKi); licinit after se%-en da)*s siege 
was capcarcd on Thvnday August 6th (39th Jumada i in l..\. i. 693, lieh. iii. 9A and 
'linad rd-din in A.S. iv. jjOH ; 37th Jumada i in Kem. niochcl <>^ ~ vi. \^\\ ^'Wv>\x^'^ 
•ccot d ing to 'Imad ed-din); during this siege ]tt\)a\\ &UTiCT\dcT«Oi ow cotvCCvCvotv ^'ax 
iu ford, wiio had been capfnred at Hattin, shook\ \ic T«\ca«c^. 
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<lays each had been sufficient to overcome the resistance he met 
with. Tyre was differently situated from all its neighbours. It 
was in itsclT the most imjMrtant of them all and the liberated 
imputations of the conquered towns crowded into it and added 
to it.s Mrciit;th. Dut above all it had Tound a leader to defend it. 
Just after the cnpturc of 'Akka' a crusading; ship came sailini; 
tonard.s the harbour. Those on board missed the welcome of 
the Christian bells and observed the altered dress of those on 
shore. Hcing thus warned they kept away from land, learned 
what had occurred and made for Tyre. So Conrad of Montfcrrat 
landed there. He had ability and wealth and soldicr.s. He gnit 
new heart into the ilefcnders of Tyre and was readil)- accepted 
as their leader. Snladin passed him by as he marched from 
'Akka northwards and on his return south he simply left troiipa 
to watch the ti>wn'. I lis reasons arc clear. It was his policy to 
make such conquests as uerc plainly within his i;ras|>. Delay, 
and still more failure at any ))oint, mi{;ht lead to reaction. 
Ascalon and Jerusalem were now to be attacked and he [»rc- 
pared to co-0|x:rate with the Etjyptian triKips of Kl-'adil". Hrst 
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sultan was hoisted in the town. Guy himself had urged the 
citizens to surrender for the sake of his own release. Salad in 
granted the same favourable terms as to other places and 
promised besides that Guy and some other captives should be set 
at liberty'. The king was not to obtain his freedom immediately 
but at a future specified date which the sources leave uncertain'. 
He was actually released in July of the following year*. Many 
of the inhabitants of Ascalon left for Jerusalem. Only a fortnight 
was now required for the occupation of all the south and the 
.v)uth-wcst of Palestine. There were several strong Templar 
castles on the exposed Egyptian border. These surrendered on 
condition that the Master of the Temple should be released. He 
was probably set at liberty about the same time as Guy. 

At last the way was open for an advance on Jerusalem. 
Again an army of true believers marched to deliver the holy 
city from the hands of infidels. The same feelings of religious 
privilege and duty, the .same devotion and high confidence 
animated the followers of the prophet as those which 88 years 
before had inspired the soldiers of the cross. In the glowing 
words of the Moslem historian Jerusalem was to them " the holy 
city where stood the throne of Solomon and the temple of David, 
the object of pilgrimage and the place of prayer, where the 
Prophet ascended to heaven and where men will be gatheretl on 
the day of resurrection." 

It was the 20th of September when Saladin\s army approached 
the walls. For some days his attack was from the west and 
made no impression. On the 25th he planted his siege engines 
on the north side where the wall was weaker. Soon a breach 
was made and the garrison .sent out envoys to ask for terms of 
surrender. Dut Saladin declared^ that Jerusalem should not 

' I..\. i. 696 f. (nain«^ only (iuy ami the Master of the Temple), It. Kic. ao (^fuy 
with fifteen other>), Kmoul 184 f. (Guy with ten whom he i^houiil choos^e), De expug> 
ttaliime 2j|K (liuy with fourteen othern). *lma(l ed-din in A.S. iv. 313 referx ¥ai;ucly 
to Gny*i release being a condition. 

' *Imad ed-dtn iv. 331 refeni to it as having been |x>Htponed without naming the 
date. Emoul puts it at the end of March. It. Kic. %Ays th.it the agreement was for 
iminediate rclcaie but that Saladin did not observe the terms granted. Ambrose 
9607 If' ignores the interval between the agreement an<I the relea!»e but doe« tsov 

iplctely exclude its existence. 

• See pace 157. * lA. 
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long been under the yoke. The town filled rapidly. On the 
following Friday (9th October)' divine service was celebrated 
once more according to the Moslem rite in the mosque of El-aksa 
and prayers were said under the famous dome of the rock, built 
by the caliph 'Omar. It was a memorable day for the assembled 
worshippers. The kadi of Aleppo, Muhi ed-din Muhammcd ibn 
Zakki ed-din, was the preacher at El-aksa. A report of his 
sermon on the occasion is still preserved*. 

For six weeks after the capture of Jerusalem there was a 
pause in the military operations. The campaign had been arduous 
and there were questions of organisation which demanded atten- 
tion and settlement. The evacuation of Jerusalem by the Latins 
occupied time. Forty days were allowed for the jjayment of the 
ransom'. Considerable numbers were permitted to leave with- 
out any payment, others escaped by bribing the officials or by 
other means*. Saladin showed himself magnanimous far beyond 
the practice of the princes of his time and beyond even its ideals. 
The latins were protected by an escort of troops on their way 
to the Christian towns. The women and the children were 
more kindly treated by Saladin than by their Christian brothers. 
Conrad would not cumber himself and weaken his power of 
defence by receiving them in Tyre. The Italian ships in 
Alexandria refused to take home the fugitives e.xcept for pay- 
ment until they were compelled to do so by the Moslems. 

Saladin left Jerusalem on the 30th of October with the in- 
tention of besieging Tyre. He took up his )X)sition near the 
town on the 12th of November. The siege actually commenced 
on the 25th. The interval was .spent in waiting for siege engines 
and for the arrival of fresh troops from Aleppo. Tyre was 
probably the be.st fortified town in Syria and the defence was 
brave and skilful. The blockade of the harbour proved to be 
the weakest part of the Moslem investment. Ten ships watched 

' So *Imad ed-din, I. A. and Kem. Friday the day of the capture (and <>ctol>er), 
given Ivy Iteh. iiL 101 » i» inaccurate and is explicitly conrccte<l l>y A.S. iv. 319. 

' llin Kh. ii. 6.|6f. Mnhi cd'din wa» afterwanU ka«ji of Damascus. A brief 
account of his life b given by llm Kh. ii. 633 (T. It is s.ii<l that when .Saladin capturctl 
Ale|;>po in June 1 183 Muhi ed-din composed a poem in which he predicted that the 
caplure of jenualen would take place in the month of Rajab (a» it actually did\. 

' 'Imad ed-din iv. 319; De cxpugnatione 148 ; Kmuul 115. 

* *laiad ed-din iv. jjof. 
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castles. What this accomplished must not be forgotten. Practi- 
cally the whole country exxept Tyre was gained within a few 
months. Would any other policy have gained as much? Military 
operations would certainly have prolongetl the struggle and the 
risk of a check and a turn of the tide long before the end was 
considerable. Saladin deliberately |)ersisted in his |X)licy long 
after it was clear what the result must be. That in itself forbids 
any rash condemnation of it. Iteides we may easily exaggerate 
the influence which the failure to capture Tyre exercised on the 
course of events. The determining factor in the contest was the 
intervention of the west. The issue of the struggle between 
Saladin and the third crusade was little affected by the fact that 
Tyre was a Latin stronghold when the crusaders landed, it was 
of vital con.scquence that almost the whole country was in 
Salad in*s |X).sse.ssion and this result was largely due to the policy 
which he adopted. 

January and February 1188 were spent f<ir the most part in 
'Akka. The fortifications were strengthened and increased. 
The two following months were s|x:nt in .seeking to bring to a 
conclusion the siege of the Hospitaller castle of Kaukcib cUhawa, 
the star of the air. At the end of 1 1 87 the frontier castles of 
Jerusalem, as well as Tyre, still resisted the Moslems. During all 
his movements Saladin kept troops round them. Hunain was 
captured on the 26th of December", before the siege of Tyre was 
raised. Of those remaining Kaukab was s|x:cially noxious, for 
it o»mmanded the direct approach from the l.Iauran to the 
plain of Ibn * Amman Its garri.son, too, had been emboldened 
by some success gained over its besiegers. Hence no doubt 
Saladin's resolve to superintend the siege in person. It was 
still in progress, however, when spring called him away to 
prefKirc for a new campaign. Antioch and Tripolis presented 
a wider field of enterprise than the fragments of the Latin power 
in the south. Saladin entered Damascus on the 5th of May ; 
five days later his departure was hastened by a rumour that 
Jubail was in danger'. At once he set out to the rescue ; the 

' llch. iii. 101 (ijnl Shawal). 

* Bch. iii. lOff alw quoted by A.S. ir. 349. I. A. i. 716 m>)% \oom\>| >\ax ^^a^»^AT^ 
left DuMtCM in the middle oC Kabi* i (hence KecueW ha& \oo ^hacW") \v^\iN\v<|V 
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Latins were actually movin(; but they retired as he approached 
A fortnight or more was now spent in the neighbourhood 
of Horns waiting the first arrivals of the troops which were 
to take part in the summer camiiaign. On the 30th of May 
the sultan pitched his camp east of Hisn el-akrad on the 
borders of Tripolis. El-'adil remained in Palestine to watch 
over Moslem interests there. He took up his position at Tibnin 
so as to hold the Latins of Tyre in check '. 

During the month of June Saladin*s headquarters were 
stationary. His operations were directed against the towns and 
castles of Tripolis. Probably his forces were not large : at any 
rate nothing permanent was accomplished. The countr)* was 
ravaged and the Latins did not dare to stir from their strong* 
holds. Hut not one capture seems to have been made. The 
little state of Tripolis suffered least of all from the catastrophe 
of the Latin power'. 

It was in June 1188 that Hcha ed-din, Saladin's future bio- 
grapher, entered his service. Throughout the remainder of the 
summer he and 'I mad ed-din were both in the sultans camp. 
About the end of the month Saladin gave orders that Guy 
should be brought from Damascus previous to his being set at 
liberty. His rclc<ise took place at Antartus in the first week of 
July\ It is said that Saladin unwarrantably imposed upon him 
the fresh condition* that he should leave the country and not 
again take up arms against his captor. The promise was 
actually made although Guy, whatever his excuse, did not 
observe it. Queen Sybil had been in Tripolis for some time 
and there her husband joined her. Conrad refused to give up 

' *Ima(l e(l-<Hn in A.S. ir. 381. 

' *Imad ctl-<lin iv. 391. Kven l.li>n cl-akrad was not regularly licsicgcil (lich. iU. 
107). There were two organised raids through the oninty (Ueh. iii. 107; cf. 'Imaxl 
etl'din iv. 35a). 

' The date i< determined by the fact that S.iladin was lieside Antartu* from th« 
3rd to the I ith July (p. ifK, n. t). The place of the release is given by Emoul 151 
and Kern. Blochet 105 siv. 193 (cf. also Ambrose s^t^), lieh. iii. iiif. may be 
underxtoorl to the same effect, but the Arabic sentence is awkward ami there may be 
»<>me error in the Kccueil text. The French translation it certainly inaccurate. 
It. Kic. 15 wrongly put* the release about the l>eginning of May. 

* It. Kic. 10 and 15; Krnoul 251 f. says only that the knights released with the 
king swore not to take arms against Saladin; Ambrose expreasly adds that Guy 
MftcrwMrdu re)ea«cd from h\% ptomitc. 

5. C. ^A 
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Tyre on the ground that he had saved it and was entitled to be 
its lord. Guy was powerless to enforce his claims and meantime 
remained in Tripolis. 

The summer campaign really commenced when the camp 
at Hisn cl-akrad broke up on the 1st of July. The wonderful 
record of the previous year now finds a parallel in Saladin's 
achie\'emcnts against the towns and castles of Antioch. The 
immediate surrender of towns like Jabala and Laodicea may be 
accounted for by the impression which had been produced by 
the events of last summer and by the presence of disaffected 
elements in the population, Moslem and native Christian. After 
the surrender of Laodicea no large town was attacked. There 
were actually none in Antioch except the capital itself Hut two 
months were spent in an unbroken scries of operations against its 
strong castles and towers. Saladin's ability in the conduct of 
siege operations and the skill of his engineers must not be ignored. 
But some surrenders at least were made from mere fainthearted- 
ness when the prospects of the Moslems were by no means 
bright. The longest siege lasted less than a fortnight. In 
addition to Antartus, Jabala and Laodicea, some ten fortresses 
or castles were taken from the Latins. The last was Bagras, 
which surrendered on the 26th of September'. 

> The chronicle is as follows: the c.imp broke up on July ist. Aniarlus was 
besieged .Uit-i ith J0I7; it wan plundered, niinetl and set on fire but one of its towers 
held uat. Marakiya was not defendot (I. A. i. 718 and 'Irnad cd-din in A.S. iv. 356; 
ace lieluw). The Hospitaller castle of Markab was passed by. Jabala was occupicti 
on July 16th. Itikisrayil, a castle in the hills, had l>ecn t.aken from the Latins some 
jrears previously by the mountaineers themselves. Its occupation by Saladin now 
openctl citmmunication across the hills to llama. l<aoilicea surrendered without 
a siege, the town on Thurs<lay July aist (A..S. iv. 359 (|uoting Heh. h.ts the textual 
error 14th Jumada i for 14th Jumada i), the two or three castles which were its 
protection on the following Saturday. During the next two months the castle> of 
Antioch were occupied with or without a siege one after another in unbroken succession 
as follows: .*sahyun (besieged lAth-iyth July, a Friday), *Id or *.\id (Saturday), Fiha 
^Reh.) or Januhiriyin (*Imad cd-din, Sunday), Balatunus (Monday), liakas (besieged 
tnd-8th August), Shugr (itth August), Sarmaniya (19th August), Bariaya (besieged 
lolh-iird August), Darbossak (besieged according to I. A. 8th-i9th Kajab. ind-i3th 
September, according to llch., after correcting Friday iSth Kajab into Friday 8th, 
«nd-i6ch September, i.e. 8th-iind Rajab), liagras (16th .September). According to 
a letter of Saladin't in the Hist. )*atr. Alex. (Kev. Or. Lat. ix. 36) Marakiya was 
captured by assault on Tuesday 17th Jumada ii 584 (13rd Au^st. \\^\« \\ V^ 
diAculi to reconcile such a statement with ihosc q( \.X. %xA Atcas^ ^-^xt^* V 
•ppearf to imply Uutt the castle wti invcsled and UkV^>nt!\ ^iVAaX ^jsX^vci ^^^ 
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All this time Bohemond of Antioch did not make a single 
movement. His inaction hastened the surrender of some castles, 
at least, which would have prolonged their resistance if he had 
given them any expectation of relief. At the end of September it 
seemed likely that Antioch itself would be besieged. Ik>hcmond 
then sent envoys asking for a truce. Saladin agreed on the 
condition that all Moslem prisoners should be released. He 
knew how strong Antioch was and his army was again tired and 
anxious to disperse. It was arranged that the truce should last 
until the end of the following May. It is said to have been 
agreed that Antioch should then surrender unless help had 
previously arrived from Europe. The condition could not be of 
much importance in the eyes of anyone'. lk>hemond would 
certainly not surrender without resistance and of course crusaders 
from the west were sure to come, and actually did so. 

liut Salad in's own energy was not exhausted. He proceeded, 
indeed, leisurely southwards, for it was some time since he had 
been in the northern towns, and it was the 1st of Ramadan (24th 
October) before he reached Damascus. But although the fast 
month had thus commenced he recognised that there was im- 
|X)rtant work for him to do in Palestine. There were Latin castles 
still unconquered which were points of disturbance and centres of 
danger. Safcd and Kaukab in particular were like thorns in the 
flesh of Moslem territory. Kerak had just surrendered, probably 
while Saladin was on the way from Alcpjxj to Damascus', being 
driven to the step by star\'ation. This paved the way for the sur- 
render of the other castles by the Dead Sea*. About a month's 

cng.igc^l in opcr.mon» beyond Antioch. — When Frctlcrick of Gcrmanjr m-a» in 
C'ilici.i (in June 1190) the Mn^leiHN Hescrte<l liagras ('*Cfa.ston**) and it was 
occupied by a relative of l.^s who held it for 10 years in ftpile of the claims of 
the Templars tluit it »hould lie restored to them (Kracles ii. I36f.). Cf. Chap. VI, 
p. 199, note:* 1 and 1. 

* Mentioned only by Beh. iii. 117 of the three Arabic source*. Cf. also It. Ric. 
97. 1'hc silence of I. A. ami 'Irnad ed*din shows at least that the condition was not 
of consequence and Saladin cridently counted on having to undertake the sic(«e of 
Antioch. 

■ An inference from 'Imad ed-din iv. 381 particularly from the fact that Kl**adil 
negotiated the surrender and not Saladin. Beh. iii. 119 dates in Ramadan. If this 
is correct the date was probably at the very beginning of the month, just after 
«4th October. 

' After some months howt^iet. TV\t A»\t o\ vVv^ wMt«v^«i ^ ^VmSm&i. vw ^«5. v». iKe 
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vigorous attack by the sultan on Safed, and one of the same 
duration on Kaukab, pressed through inclement winter weather, 
secured at last the surrender of these two castles K The remaining 
castles by the Dead Sea were now isolated and comparatively 
harmless, the others which the Latins still held were on the new 
borders, so to speak, of their actual territory. 

The year 1 1 89 was not far advanced before it became clear 
that Saladin in turn must stand on the defensive. He spent the 
early months in a tour of inspection of the towns he had gained 
in 1187. Jerusalem, Ascalon and 'Akka were visited in turn. 
It was not simply that the administration of these towns and 
districts required attention ; their fortifications needed to be seen 
ta There were signs already of the coming storm and prepara- 
tions had to be made. The Latins of Tyre under Conrad and 
those of Tripolis under Guy were growing bolder. Already 
they had b^un to take the offensive. All through the past 
year crusading bands had been arriving from Europe in Italian 
ships. News came, besides, that for the third time in crusading 
history Europe had been roused to a mighty effort. During the 
years before Hattin embassies from Jerusalem and the appeals 
of the Pope had prepared the way for a general crusade. The 
fall of Jerusalem acted as a spark to a train which had been laid 
and all Christendom was aflame again. The quarrels of France 
and England delayed the crusade for a time but finally it was 
jointly organised by Philip of France and Richard of England. 
Frederick of Germany completed his preparations and started 
first More truly than ever before Christendom and Islam 
armed to do battle with one another, each for the faith that 
was in them. 

In the very beginning of 1189 it still seemed possible to 
Saladin that he could undertake, when the season came, a 
further campaign against Antioch and Tripolis'. Before the 

month ending 19th May 1189 (Beh. iii. 133), apparently mbout the 5th of May, 17th 
R*bi' i 585, a little earlier or later. 

* Sahulin left Damascus on November 7th. .Safed sunrenderetl on the 30th 
(8th Shawal, *Imad ed*din ir. 384) or a week later, December 6th (14th Shawal, 
Bdu iii. 119 and Kem. Blochet loaasir. 190). Kaukab surrendered abo^i^. \%x^^t) 
5tb, 15th Dhvl.ka*da 584 (all the Arabic touicnV 

' A.S. h. jpo, J99, where qttotatioo& ate g>vtii UomSilai^\iO\\txv«c\. 
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year was far advanced he understood that his presence was 
required in the south. When spring came he led the tfoops 
which he had assembled near Damascus' to a camp in the Marj 
'uyun (jth Ma>'). From tliere he kept a watch on the enemy, 
waiting to see at what point their stroke would be dcli^'crcd. 
Conrad still rcruscd to acknowledge Guy's authority. The king 
hoivcvcr posted himself this spring just outside the walls of Tyre, 
into which Conrad refused him entrance. As his forces increased 
he began to take the offcnitive against the Moslems. In July, 
particularly, several skirmishes of minor consequence took place 
and in one of these Saladin lost i3o men. While thus lying in 
the Marj 'uj-un Saladin was in a position to press toward 
the .'iurrendcr of Shakif Arnun, Arnold's castle on the banks of 
the Lcontcs'. Its owner had been known as Reginald of Sidoib 
He agreed in the month of Ma)- to surrender the castle b)' the 
13th of August'. Hut when the time came he would not hold to 
his agreement, if he ever intended to do so. Saladin accordingly, 
having Reginald already as a hostage, began the siege of the 
castle. Shortly afterwards a decisive movement on the part of 
the Latins called Sal.idin away to meet them before 'Akka*. 
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troops began the siege, aftenvards he was joined by Conrad and 
soon the steady inflow of the third crusade multiplied the be- 
siegers into a great host. King Philip landed in April 1 191 and 
Richard of England in the following June. Only the outstanding 
features and a sketch of the general progress of the siege are 
contained in the following pages. 

Guy's forces when he reached *Akka were not such as to 
enable him to invest the city. He simply pitched his camp 
against it on the northern side. When Saladin arrived two days 
later he found no difficulty in reinforcing and provisioning the 
town. Even after the Latins had been strengthened by numerous 
crusading bands and had completely invested the city (Thursday 
14th September)* Saladin two days later broke the cordon and 
maintained communication by land with the defenders of the 
town. But still an unending stream of fresh arrivals swelled the 
Latin army. Saladin's one determined effort to drive them away 
was made some time after he had restored communication with 
'Akka. It was unsuccessful. On the 4th of October the Latins, in 
their turn, being reinforced by Conrad's troops and others, made a 
determined attack on Saladin. Saladin's centre and left drove 
back those opposed to them and the Master of the Temple was 
killed. But the rout of the Moslem right wing and their panic- 
stricken flight to the Jordan and even beyond it must have 
shaken the confidence of Saladin's troops. Other causes, how- 
ever, are chiefly accountable for the sultan's failure to hold his 
forces to their task, so that the Latins without further difficulty 
cut off all access to the town on the landward side. Ramadan 

• 

commenced on the 13th of October. That was an excuse if not 
a reason for suspending operations. The northern emirs and 
their levies were also anxious to return home. When Ramadan 
was over winter would be upon them. To crown all Saladin 
was disabled by fever*. He urged that the offensive ought 
boldly to be taken, but he could not resist the voice of the emirs 



correct it corresponds to t3nl August, since the day vras Wednesday (Kem.). For 
Anther details of the course of the siege see especially the poems of Ambrose and 
liajiMmtt Monachut. 

> Beh. iii. 134 (Imu day of Rajab, calendar da\« i^\\\ S«v^«R^avt^. 

s LA. Kami) it, 14. 
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and 6nal1y gave orders lo retire'. The Latins now completely 
invested the town on the .side of the land and fortified their 
|x>sition by entrenchments'. Saladin bitterly contrasted the 
devotion of the "infidels" with the lukcwarmncss of the "true 
believers" and sent letters and envoys in every direction to stir 
men tn the holy war Through the winter he remained on guard 
with a fresh body of troops from Kgypt'. His only actual 
achievement was the provisioning of the town, to which there 
was still access by sea. On the other side the Latins suffered 
greatly from scarcity of food and the inclemency of the weather. 
Operations on both sides commenced again about the end uf 
April ( 1 190)'. As soon as Saladin's first reinforcements arrived 
he resumed his old ])osition at Tell kisan (2Sth April)'. Two 
days later (27th April)' the closer character of the Latin attack 
was signalised by the advance against the walls of three great 
siege towers which had been cimstructed during the winter. 
They towered high above the ramparts of the city and the 
citizens were in despair at their failure to effect anything againitt 
them. Saladin drew closer to the Latins (3nd May)' and con- 
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For three succeeding months the town was narrowly invested. 
Even the harbour was blockaded, though not so closely as to 
pre\*ent occasional communications and relief from the outside'. 
The Latins seem to have left Saladin himself undisturbed. As 
the summer passed the German section of the third crusade was 
expected and was on its way. Saladin sent back the northern 
levies to watch the frontiers by which the route of the expedition 
lay. The walls of Sidon and Jubail were destro)'ed and the 
inhabitants were removed to Beirut*. Frederick came overland 
through Greece and Asia Minor. The policy of the emperor 
Isaac Angelus was not more favourable to the crusaders than 
that of his predecessors had been. In fact he was an ally 
of Saladin's and kept him informed of what was going on in 
western Europe. Nevertheless Frederick crossed safely into 
Asia Minor. There he was more fortunate than the first crusaders 
had been. Kilij Arslan of Rum being Saladin's inveterate 
enemy was inclined to treat with Frederick and offered very 
little opposition to the progress of the crusade. But in Cilicia, 
just when the goal was at hand, misfortune overtook the 
German expedition. Frederick was thrown from his horse and 
drowned when crossing the river Salef (nth June 1190)^ It is 
not improbable that this event changed the whole course of the 



the conclusion of ihix >cne> of attacks cm the 18th of Kahi' i (5th May). Hay. Mon. 
f «^ specially refers to the aii>aults made on AM:en«on Day (.uti May) and the 
foUowing Satunlay, hut mentions the advance and burning of the :*icge tower:> 
separately and without any date. Ambrose dcMrribes |)articularly the attack on 
A5<cen»ion Pay (p. 370) Init need not l>e understood to put the destruction of the 
toi»er!( on that day. Very po!(.sibly some lines of the poem have Iwen lot»t lietween 
lincK .u'^ and 3439. 

' On June 14th Egyptian ships defeated the l^atin fleet and got safely into the 
harbour (*Imad ed*din, Thursday 8th Jumada i, calendar date 13th June; iieh. iii. i c8, 
9lh Jumada i, where Recueil laih June is an error). 

' *Imad ed'din in A.S. iv. 461, without exact date and with a list of other towns 
wbo»e walls were also destroyed. liut of these JafTa and Cae^area were <li!(mantled 
later (see p. 376, n. 1) and presumably Arsuf and Tiberias also, considering their 
geographical potition. Anon. Khen. v. 533 names I^odicea, Jubail, Antartus, Beirut 
and Sidon, with the limitation that the citadels and towers were left. 

' Eracles ii. 137 f. and Gestet 13. Annales ii. ii. 433 and Benedict ii. 148 also gi%'e 
the name of the river, the geographical position of which is exactly defined in 
Benedict ii. 193. According to Anon. Khen. Recueil v. 513 the emperor wa& 
drowned whilst bathing at **Fretttm" on St Bam&ba» V)i?| V>\>Xi '\>k«£\« ^vaic^av 
^Benedict ii. 148) gives the date as June lolh Vml V\vYrara\ i0uiL>:vfi^\C\% ^>x'^tfaicvv). 
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contest with the Moslems. The German army soon almost 
completely melted away. Some returned to Europe, others 
wc-c defeated by the troops which Saladin had sent to act 
a(;ftinst them, the main bod}- arrived in Antioch but only to 
be decimated there by pl.-i^uc. A mere handful reached 'Akka 
under the leadership of Duke IVcdcrick (7th October)'. 

Other sections of the crusade had already arrived in greater 
numbers. JJefore the end of July' amongst other chiefs came 
Henry of Troycs with large reinforcements. He became the 
principal leader of the besieging army. The slowness of the 
operations had been a cause of widespread popular discontent*. 
Hut from now until the beginning of winter the siege was pressed 
with energy and fresh zeal. Saladin quickly drew back, feeling no 
doubt that his position h.-kil become unsafe (1st August)*. Hut 
the garrison of '.'\kka maintained its defence vigorously and 
successfully. 11>' means of carrier pigeons and of swimmers it 
continued to communicate wilh Saladin. There was difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient supplies of fcxxl but occasionally ships ran 
the blocka<lc. An attack on the harbour tower was repulsi'd 
The I.,-itln criL'incs were kent at a disl;ince by 
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had never seen before, were brought into use. The defenders 
were greatly perplexed by their manner of attack but they 
succeeded in burning both on Monday October I5th\ Two 
days later another attack on the harbour tower, from a ship 
with a drawbridge on board, was also repulsed. 

Winter now approached and the activity of the besiegers was 
relaxed. Saladin withdrew to his winter quarters on the 20th of 
October. He was anxious that his troops should not disperse, 
for he knew that the situation was critical and that every assist- 
ance he could give might be needed by the town early in spring. 
But the emirs murmured at his proposals, and about the middle 
of November he dismissed the ruler of Sinjar, and then others, one 
after another. There was some slight skirmishing in November 
before hostilities quite ceased. During December and January the 
Latins suflfered very much from famine. Duke Frederick died in 
January*. After the Latin ships withdrew from the entrance to the 
harbour because of the severity of the winter storms Saladin set 
about reprovisioning the town. The garrison was quite worn out 
by the si^e and Saladin decided that it should be replaced by fresh 
troops. £l-*adil was commissioned to carry out the necessary 
arrangements. A sufficient number of willing recruits could not 
be obtained. Those chosen for the duty mtide excuses and 
delayed entering the town as long as fx>ssible. The blockade 
of the harbour was resumed before the strength of the new 
garrison had been raised to equal that which was previously 
in occufKition. *Imad ed-din is of opinion that the change was 
unfortunate for two reasons : the original defenders had become 
familiar with the situation, and those who replaced them did so 
unwillingly*. 

* *IiiMd ctl-din ir. 486 (13th Kamailan, calendar date 14th OcinlK^r); lieh. iii. 
188 (quoted A.S. iv. 484) has 3rd Ramadan* which is a textual error for 13th (cf. iii. 
190 where 15th Ramadan follows immoliately). It is Ueh. who names Monday. 

* On the loih or the 10th (nth Dhu'Uhijja, 'Imad ed-din iv. 459 and 511, or 
ttnd Dhal-hijja, Beh. iii. 108). 

* *Imad ed-din*t account of these events is found in A.S. iv. 519 ff. With it may 
be conparcd I.A. Kamil ii. 33 ff. Very proltably the latter is dei^ndent on the 
former to that his representation is of less weight. Me blames Saladin for careless- 
ness and caccsuve trust in others (ii. ^i). Goergens' translation of A.S. (p. 164 f.), 
according to which *Imad ed-din and El-*adil both advwed %. cVvMv^^t ^V i^Ti>a»tk.^ 
it crroncmtt (cf. A.S. it, 519). 
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268 SIEGE OF 'AKKA A.D. IIQI 

an interview with Saladin and may have thought that in this 
way terms might be arranged. Hut Saladin asked for an indi- 
cation of the nature of his proposals and nothing came of the 
suggestion. Phih'p resumed his attacks with emphasis on the 
2nd of July* and already there was talk of surrender in the 
town". Next day fierce attempts were made to storm the city, 
especially when part of the wall subsided owing to undermining'. 
During both days Saladin continuously assaulted the ramparts 
of the Latin camp in order to create a diversion. The strain on 
the defenders became so severe that the emirs in chief command, 
Saif ed-din 'Ali el-meshtub and Beha cd-din Karakush, in person 
and on their own responsibility, made overtures to the Latins. 
But their offer to surrender on condition that the garrison should 
be allowed a free exit was rejected ^ Saladin now proposed that 
they should cut their way through the besiegers at night with his 
assistance (Thursday 4th July). Preparations were made for the 
attempt, but on Thursday night the garrison was not ready and 
by Friday the Latins knew of their plan and were on the alert 
at c\'ery point*. A great breach was made in the wall on Friday 
night as the result of mining operations during the day*. On 

* Ikrh. iii. 229 (7th Jumada ii); Ambrose 385 f. and It. Kic. i3of. without date. 

* Itch. iii. 2.^0. 

* AmbfOHC ,;86=It. kic. 221 ff. (next day); lienedict ii. 173 f.; cf. Hch. iii. 131 f. 
(Rth Jumaita in. 

* licnetlict ii. 174 (cf. 173) datcn the embassy on Thur^lay July 4lh. Itch, (as 
quoted by A.S. Cairo ii. 187, bne 3,cf. Recueil iii. 233) implies that it waii on Wednes* 
day (ercnint;) seeing it was followed by desertions from *Akka that night, which is 
»poken of as WeilneMlay night (i.e. Thurxl.iy night, 9th Jumada ii, according to 
Arabic reckoning ; ex]>licitly so given in the Cairo text of Heh.). *Imad ed-din 351 f. 
is c(|ually distinct. It. Kic. 229 (without date) nays that Philip would have accepted 
the emirs* terms but that Kichanl refused them. Ilcnedict's assertion that Salatlin was 
consulted iii against the clear statement!^ of Ueh. and It. Kic. Ambrose 390 f. represents 
the embassy as simply for the purpose of requesting a itafe conduct for the defenders 
in their communications with Saladin. Here the |K>cm is lesn exact than the Latin 
translation <It. Kic.) Init possibly something is wanting in the published text. 

* *Imad ed-din in A.S. Cairo ii. 187, line 21 ff. (Goergens 174) is here the chief 
Morcc (cf. also Landberg*s text 355 f.). The first night fixed for the attempt is 
rdcned to only as ** that night ** but in the context it is clearly l^hursday (Landberg 
J55). Beh. iii. 234 says the attempt wa.H planned for Thursday night (Friday loth jumada 
n) bat also remarks that Saladin*s troops were under arms on the following night. 
Benedict il 1 74 mentions an attempt on Thursday night only. *lmad ed-din, Ueh. and 
Benedict mil tay that the Latins were warned by a commuiv\caX\oi^liQiv&^^A.vy«^- 

* Benedict ii, 174, 
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270 Conditions ok sukkenukk a.d. 1191 

certain prisoners, (3) the restoration of the holy cross*. In 
return they promised to respect the liberty, and perhaps the 
personal property*, both of the garrison and of the inhabitants. 
It rested of course with Saladin to fulfil the conditions. He 
undertook the obligation and received permission to discharge 
it by three successive payments at intervals of a month each*. 
The first instalment became due on the i ith of August, exactly 

* lich. iii. 337 and in A.S. Cairn ii. iHH, *Imad c(l-<lin 357 f-t I*A. Kamil ii. 46, 
lia3rmani> ii«. lknc<lict ii. 17M, Ambroiic 340=11. Kic. 131. Kmoul 174. The 
numli^r of the prisoners to lie iclca!«c(I i» pvcn l>y these sources in onler as (1) 
icoo-f too of (li>tinction to \k named liy the Latins (Recueil text wrongly 500 -f too), 
{t) 1500 *' unknown" prisoners -t- 100 "known,'* (3) 500 prisoners of distinction 
^?textK (4) fcoo-^ioo chosen knights (5) 1500-t-ioo knights chosen by the Latin 
kings. (6) 2000 Christians of distinction + 500 of inferior rank, (7) a numlier equal to 
the numlier of M<»»lcms released. Harheh. 414 also agrees with (1), (1) and (4) which 
BUT lie accept eil as giving the figures conectlyf although a letter of Richard's in 
lloveden iii. 131 >{ieaks of 1500 captives only. In addition to the sum of 100,000 
dinars 10,000 were promised to Conrad and 4,000 to some of the official memliers of 
his hoojiehold (*Imad e<I-din 358 and Ueh. in A.S. Cairo ii. 1R8, line 1 1 f.). This was 
in recognition of hi< services as intermediary (Ikh.). The Recueil text of Ik*h. is 
defective at this {x>int. Cf. also LA. Kamil ii. 46. 

' So the .Arabic sources but not Ambrose 390= It. Ric. 131. 

' Ueh. iii. 24 1. At the end of the first term he was to surrender the holy cross, to 
pay 100,000 dinars and to release 600 captives (lieh. in A.S. Cairo ii. 189, line 19 ; 
the Recueil text iii. 24 1 reads 1600 in place of 600). It may be inferretl that the too 
prisoners of distinction were included in the first batch to be released but this is not 
definitely state<l, nor h the diviikion of the remaining obligations lietween the second 
and third terms. It may lie xssumed that this three term arrangement was a modifi- 
cation of the original agreement made by the emirs. It was Saladin's proposal (Heh.) 
and therefore not |>art of the first agreement. *Imad ed-din, who does not, however, 
mention any alteration in the terms explicitly states that the emirs had i^reed that 
half the money, all the prisoners and the holy cro>s should be handed over ** at the 
cml of the month *' and that the other half of the money shoul<l be paid at the end of 
the following month (Landlierg 358 f.). This agrees with I.A.'s statement that two 
months were allowed for the discharge of the .Moslem obligations (Kamil ii. 46). 
Against *Inud ed-din and LA. is to be set Benedict ii. 179, which makes the time 
fixed in the original agreement for the complete discharge of all obligations 40 days. 
This period however may have been got merely by calculation of the interval between 
July I Ith and August 20th (unless, indeed, for XL we should read Lx). It may be 
assumed that the date of the release of the Moslem captives was fixed both In the 
emirs* agreement anfl in Saladin's. *Imad ed*din 371 possibly implies that all were 
to t>e released at the end of the fir»t month in the original agreement. I.A.'s accusation 
against Richard, that he would only release part of the prisoners at the end of the first 
term (p. 171, n. 1), ^iresumably implies that he was pledged to release them all then. It 
may be otMcrved that the expression pnmtu dies pertmftorim in Benedict ii. 187, 
need not be a recognition of the three term agreement but nyK^f diCMKit K^a^^suX ^'vcw 
contrast to Angnit soib (cf. p> t7ii n. i). 
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272 EXECUTION OF MOSLEM PRISONERS A.D. I I9I 

His proposals were refused. It is difficult to understand why. 
Not only were they reasonable, it would have been absurd for 
Saladin to commit himself without some such arrangement. 
The honour of a Christian king was not to be so lightly 
trusted*. 

In any case the Moslems did not fulfil the conditions which 
were agreed to when *Akka was surrendered. The contingency, 
however, must have been foreseen and provided for. Neither 
the emirs nor the Latins could suppose that Saladin was bound 
to carry out their agreement. Beha ed-din says that the lives of 
the garrison and of the citizens were guaranteed in considera- 
tion of the surrender of the town*. If so Richard was guilty of 
a dastardly act of ill faith when he led out 2600 prisoners to 
execution on Tuesday the 20th of August*. Even if their lives 

appear u if the re<)iiefttK for an extension of time were ma<lc after the expiry of the 
term fixed and ja^t before the execution of the priMiners. liesides the evidence of the 
tranflator is weakened by h\% misapprehension of the date when the term expired 
(p. i;i, n. 1). Emoul 276 tays that Saladin twice asked for an extension of time and 
was twice granted it No doubt it was currently reported in the \M'\n camp that 
the miltan either could not fulfil his obligations or was unwilling to do so. 

* According to I. A. Kamil ii. 47, Richard demanded that Saladin should discharge 
his obligations (i.e. those of the first term) and trust to receiving in exchange a part of 
the Moslem captives selected by the I..ttins themselves. lieh. agrees that Richard 
expected Saladin to surrender the instalment of the first term without any guarantee 
that the latins would give anything in return. There can lie little doubt that 
Richard's answer was due at fir^t to his being unable to guarantee the release of the 
Moslem prisoners (cf. Itenedict ii. 1H7, and p. 171, n. 1). Hut after the 12th of August 
all the prisoners had come into his hands (Benedict) and this difficulty was removed. 
May it then be supposed that having once given his answer he adhered to it from 
motives of personal feeling rather than of public policy? The first-rate evidence of 
the Arabic sources (Ueb., *Imad edilin and I. A.) seems to establish beyond dispute 
that the negotiations were broken off because Saladin was dissatisfied with the manner 
in which the Latins proposed to perform their obligations, and w.ns in fact suspicious 
of their good faith. The explanation of the western sources, that Saladin was unable 
to fulfil the terms of the treaty within the time fixed, apart from the question of fact, 
which is more than doubtful (p. 171, n. 3), is in itself less plausible. The extension of 
the first term lieyoml the 9th or the nth of August was in any case not caused by 
Saladin't inability to discharge his obligations (Iknedict ii. 187), and it is very 
improbable that mere unreadiness on Saladin*s part would have put an end to the 
negotiations. The i6lh of August is the latest date for which an exchange of 
mcssai^ b recorded (Benedict ii. 188 f.). In Richard's own letter.( Hoveden iii. 131) 
the only comment on the breaking off of the negotiations is contained in the words 
**tcraiino exspirato et pactione qnam pepigerat [Saladinus] penitus infirmata.** 

* Beh. iii. 141 ; cf. p. 173, n. 1. 

* Benedict ii. 189; Beh. iii. 341, LA. Kamil \\. o VT>3^t»^«^ \-^>^VvVv;^. VwW. 
Ric t4j Frida/ aAer Che Aisomption vi.«. i6\\\ ^ K^ai^iX^ «.VV^^ ^^ ^^ V*«cw 1 
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were not expressly sarc^ardcd ', tlie circumstances of their 
surrender gave tltcm a ccrtnin claim to be spared. There is 
not much !«up|x)rt for the view that Richard wished to retaliate 
for the execution of the Templars and the Hospitallers after 
l.fattin. liut if this was his motive, he much surpassed the 
example which he followed. The curse of such vendettas is 
that tht'y invari.ibly lead to thcNhcddin[;of more blood. Saladin 
now .systematically e\w:utcd the crusaders whom he captured. 

The capture of 'Akka cannot be regarded as a great achieve- 
ment. The efforts of the crusade and of the Syrian Latins were 
confintxl to this one critcr|>risc fi>r two whole years. A better 
policy would have bci;ii to employ the strength and the enthusiasm 
which poured without stint into I'alcstinc directly against Saladin 
himself. The Moslems would surely have been beaten in the 
n|>cn field and then the reconqucst of the country would not 
have been so difficult. After all. the Latins had gained only a 
singlu town and were faced by an almost unbeaten enemy. It 
was not indeed too late to adopt a resolute and well-planned 
course of action. Hut what hope was there of this being done? 
Saladin in fact had only to .stand aloof until the influences in his 
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Conrad married Isabel, Sybil's half-sister, in the end of 1 190 and 
thus acquired a certain legal title to the throne, for Sybil was 
now dead. Philip of France supported his claim. Guy turned 
to Richard to espouse his cause and of course the English king 
did so. Thus the rivalry between Richard and Philip was 
interwoven with the quarrel between Guy and Conrad. After 
the capture of 'Akka an agreement was made by which Guy 
was to be king during his lifetime, while Conrad and his descend- 
ants were to be his heirs. Meantime Conrad was assigned half 
the revenues of the kingdom and the lordship of certain towns. 
Philip now prepared to return home ; he sailed from *Akka on 
the last day of July (1191). His excuse was the state of his 
health. I'erhaps he found the situation in Palestine intolerable. 
Probably the interests of France required his return home. The 
English bluntly accuse him of treachery during Richard's 
absence. Philip's departure did not improve the situation in 
Palestine. Most of the French crusaders remained under the 
leadership of the Duke of Burgundy. Richard was practically 
commander-in-chief but his authority was seriously limited. 
Those who sided with Conrad would take no part in his 
enterprises. Conrad himself remained in Tyre watching his 
opportunity to make fresh gains. Very .soon he l>egan to 
negotiate with Sala<iin on his own .iccount. 

The future of the crusade now depended very much on how 
Richard filled his position. The situation was extremely difficult 
but the truth is that the English king was peculiarly unfit to make 
the best of it Possibly it never entered his mind that his first 
duty was to reconcile the conflicting elements and interests in 
his army. lie made himself the champion of a party, which was 
inexcusable seeing he had not the |3ower to secure its triumph. 
Nor had he any qualities of generalship to compensate for his 
lack of policy. He seems to have regarded war merely as a 
glorious fight with the enemies who crossed his path. He does not 
appear to have seen the importance of forcing a decisive battle 
with Saladin. He allowed himself to be swayed by the con- 
sideration that the main object of the crusade was the recovery 
of Jerusalem and yet he did not devote himself strenuously to 
accomplish even this. He seems to have vacill^\.^d Vy^v^^^^^^v ^^ 
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2-jG SALADIN'S TOLICV A.D. II9I 

defensive. It is doubtful if he could have mustered an army 
capable of doing successful battle with the crusaders even had 
his emirs been less dispirited than they were. Some time 
previously Haifa, Caesarea, Arsuf and Jaffa had been dis- 
mantled'. This deprived the Latins of depots and resting 
places on the road to Jerusalem. The attack on their rearguard 
on the day they started, before they had reached llaifa, was 
made by a portion only of Saladin's troops and he was not 
himself present during the engagement Saladin moved south- 
wards in front of the Latins and twice, where the ground was 
favourable, attacked them more boldly than usual, as they left 
Caesarea on the 1st of September* and as they entered Arsuf 
on the 7th. In both cases he was repulsed. In the second 
engagement his army was completely routed by a charge of the 
Latin knights; but they did not venture to follow up their 
success'. When the Latins entered Jaffa Saladin took up his 

• Anon. Khcn. v. 514 nameti ILnifa, Cacs-irca, Jnfra.in«1 Ascalonasif thcyha<l l)ccn 
dr^troyctl together mme time after Kichard's exectition of his pri!H>neni. Kcf^anling 
Haifa see p. 169, and reganling Ascahm see page 277. 

' According to Ikh. iii. 153 the attack was continue<I on the following day 
(Monday 9th ShaMian) when the latins advanced a short distance further south. The 
narrative of It. Ric. 156 at this p«>int (from Friday ^oih August oinv.inls) V\sc% 
clearness for a few days. The date of the haltle is given only as "tpiadam die.'* 
From the date given on page atM (Tues<lay after .*st (files* Day) it may lie calculated 
however that he m.ikes the I^itin.s leave Ciesarea on Sunday, rot on Monday with- 
out moving, advance in the face of serious op|>osition tm Tucs<lay and then rest 
again on Wednexlay. Itch's, .iccount is to he preferred: the I^atins left Caesarea on 
Sumlay ami marched a khort distance further on Mond.iy. On both days there w.is 
fighting. At their second halting place they remaincfl during Tuesday and \Vrdnesd.iy. 
From it, according to lioth authorities, they marched on Thursday. A.S. (ioergens 
180 gives Monday 9th Sha*l»an (:n<l September) as the day of the liattle (calendar 
date 1st SefMemlicr). Ambrose 39H f., taken by itself, is even more misleading than 
It. Ric. since the ex.ict dates of the translator (It. Ric. 358 and a,«9) are not in the 
original poem. The discrepancy Iwtween It. Ric. and Iteh. originates, however, with 
Ambrose. 

• The engagement on the 7th is known as the " kittle of Arsuf." It was hotly 
contested and the Moslems, cs|>ecially, suffered severe loss. It is very t|uestionable, 
however, if it should be represented as an attempt by Saladin to bring matters to a 
decisive issae or as an occasion when he exerted his full strength to check the progress 
of the Latin army. Certainly the effects of his repulse or defeat were insignificant. 
His army was effectively the same before and after the battle. It is to lie rememltercd 
that the highIy*co1oured description of It. Ric. s(So ff. is now known to be a translation 
from a poetical source (Ambrose). The account of Richard's letter in Iloveden iii. 131 
M mvch more modest. Even It. Ric* however, showi that iK« )\cA&Km\^]i«\'^'Vk ^st^^ 
tcnporary* 
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position at Ramla (loth September)*. There it was decided 
that Ascalon must be destroyed. It was understood to be the 
objccti\'e of the Latin march, its occupation by the enemy 
would supply them with an excellent base of operations 
against Jerusalem and would break the direct line of communi- 
cation with Kg>'pt Saladin would have preferred to defend 
.Ascalon .igainst attack* but the temper of his emirs comixrllcd 
him to recognise that this was impossible. From the 12th to 
the 23rd of September he was eng«igcd in su|x:rin tending the 
work of destruction. Then he dismantled Ramla and I.rud and 
retired to En-natrun (4th October)". He was resolved to con- 
centrate all his strength on the defence of Jerusalem. The 
conflicts with the crus<idcrs at this time were mere skirmishes 
between scouting and foraging |xirties. 

Meantime the Latins complctcvl the fortification of Jaflfa and 
of some Ccistles in the neighbourhood. Richard found it difficult 
to get the soldiers of other nationalities to sup|xirt him even in 
this. lie actually journeyed to *Akka to urge the crusaders 
there to join him. His principal concern at this time, ho\%*cver. 
was the conduct of certain negotiations with the Moslems. It 
may have prevented more active nnlitary oi)erations. KI-*adil 
was the negotiator on the Moslem side. He seems to have had 
his first interview with the Mnglisii king, at Richard's retjuest, on 
the way from 'Akka to Jafl'a (5th September)*. .As soon as it 
was decided that the Latin c'ldvance should stop at Jaffa Richard 
renewed his overtures (about September nth or I2lh)*. There 
is no doubt he desired to leave I'alestine in the following spring 
if iK^ssible, and probably he ho|xxl that Saladin would come 
to terms without further fighting. His ex|)erience on the way 
south, his knowledge of the time that had been consumed in 
the siege of 'Akka and the divisions which diminished the 
eP^ ^Micy of the crusade, all strongly prompted him to negotiate. 

I' ch.i 

^SctonrucMlay 17th Sha*l*an (IJch.), A.S. Cocrgcns 180 givei iplh Sha'Un, 
fl>C};i| iih Scplcinber (for which 19th Scptcmlicr must be a misprint). 
•' I. A. Kamil ii. 51 ; cf. Ik'h. 

' i.)th Kamatlan 5H7 (Ikh. iii. 170, I. A. Kamil ii. 5s). Whilst the Modems 
encamped at Kamla Saladin visited Jerusalem (5th-8th Ramadan, Ueh. iii. 36lir.). 

* lleh. jii. 156 r. (Thandax nth Sha*ban, calendar date 4th SepCeaaber). 

* Bch, iiu 965. 
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Richard's view of satisfactor)' terms at first included the restora- 
tion to the Latins of all the country that Salad in had conquered. 
It was only to gain time that Rl-'adil kept up discussion on the 
point. The negotiations were part of the Moslem defence. They 
postponed the attack on Jerusalem and increased the chance of 
the crusade breaking up. Richard may not have understood 
the language of oriental diplomacy. It appears, in any case, 
that he acquired a genuine liking for El-*adil and found pleasure 
in cultivating his friendship. Interviews and exchange of 
messages went on until about the 8th of October. Then a 
journey of Richard to 'Akka took place' and interrupted the 
negotiations. When they were renewed they almost immediately 
took the form of an interesting proposal from Richard that El- 
*adil and a I^tin princess, Richard's own sister, .should jointly 
rule the whole kingdom of Jerusalem'. Both Richard and 
Saladin were to surrender their conquests to these rcpresent.!- 
tives of cast and west. Certain villages were to belong to the 
militar)' orders. The holy cross was to be restored to the Latins 
(20th October). Kl-*adil treated the offer seriously and was 
personally favourable to it. Kven Saladin expressed approval, 
but only, according to Heha ed-din. because he did not think 
Richard was in earnest. In fact Richard ultimately announced 
that his sister's unwillingness to wed a Moslem was fatal to the 
project. Still he added that if El-*adil would become a Christian 
he thought the proposal might be carried through (23rd October). 
It may be assumed that the scheme commended itself to Richard 
as a good solution of his difficulties, but no doubt it ivas op]K>sed 
by others than his sister and so became impracticable. For a 
short time the negotiations came to a standstill. 

Richard was not alone in making overtures to Saladin. As 
early as the 4th of October an envoy came from Conrad offering 
to break with Richard if Beirut and Sidon were given hio^ in 

' This Yitit may be identified with that alwve referred to which is relat*?^ • 
Ambrose 409s It. Kic. 186. lieh. iii. 171 reports that it was supposed in the Mi ^^?} 
camp that Kichard had gone to have an interview with Conrad becauite he was 
treaitng with Saladin. Iliat may be regarded as an error. Beh. iii. 176 con<^rms 
the kIcntiAcatMNi and explanation here given of the visit. 

' fieh. iii. 177 IT. Kbhricht 597 sajrs that Eracles ii. 198 is the only wi«iL<cxtw 
which alladct to the project. 
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addition to Tyre'. Saladin wan quite prepared to welcome 
such an ally and returned a favourable answer. In the bc- 
t;innin[; of November coinmunicationN with Conrad n^iii come 
to light'. It ap|>ears that Kl-'adil was opjxised to makini; terms 
witli him and urt^cd that a treaty should be made with Richard. 
Richard soon ascertained that Conrad was nct;otiatin); with the 
Moslems and doubtless this increased his ilestrc to oimc to 
an understanding. On the Sth of November' he renewed his 
overtures nn<l Saladin found himself in the aj^rceable (losition 
of bein^ solicited from two quarters at the same time. He was 
|)crsonnlly inclincfl to .icccpt Conrad's proposals. But Kl-'adil's 
inilnencc seems to h.ivc turned the balance in favour of Richard. 
Conr.irls ailvanccs were not encourafred and the discussion erf 
terms with liis representatives ap|)cars to have gone no further*. 
Ricliard now made yet another concession. He was willin;; 
that the land should be dividcil between the Moslems and the 
Latins, Alternative mcides nf settlement were pro|)oscd : cither 
tlut tlie const-towns should be wholly Latin and the interior 
Moslem, or that some equal division i>f the wh<ilc country .should 
be nrr.int;ed\ The former alternative offered the more likely 
basis for a permanent settlement. There is no RotnI evidence 
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It is however to be noted that Saladin himself did not desire 
|ieace. He was inclined to continue the contest with the 
crusaders until they were forced to leave the country. It would 
not as yet have suited his personal views had the negotiations 
been successful. They were largely a concession to the feeling 
of the emirs'. 

It was just after this that the Latins occupied Ramla (22nd 
November)*. Their action has the appearance of being a 
consequence of the breakdown of the negotiations with Saladin. 
It was the first stage of an advance on Jerusalem. The Templars 
and the Syrian Latins were opix>sed to an immediate attack on 
Jerusalem but many of the crusaders hailed the movement with 
enthusiasm. Richard seems to have temporised. The next 
advance, on December 22nd, to a line along the foot of the hills 
a few miles further on' can only be regarded as a concession to 
the enthusiasts. Hy this time it was impossible to accomplish 
anything, because so many were op{x>sed to the undertaking and 
because the rainy season had already set in. On the 8th of 
January^ the crusaders fell back on their old lines at Ramla. 
There was the greatest murmuring and sorrow amongst those 
whose hearts were set on the reconqucst of Jerusalem. The 
French in great anger left the army and returned to Jaffa and 
to 'Akka*. 

thi»p<»int a a'fcrvnoe (iii. 190 f.) to the marriage proposal. Apparently the alliance 
waft now to lie supplementary to the rlivision of the country. The lalcAt dale );ivcn by 
llch. for thc>c nct;otiations is 15th NovunlHrr tl'riday atth Shawal ; in iii. 391, 15th 
Shaw.!! ik a textual ernir for )«th .Shawal, just as nth Shawal in iii. 1H9 shoulil lie 
list .Shawal). 

' Iteh. iii. iH*). Stublis in his intriKluction to It. Ric. several times speaks of 
Saladin'.s "|iani&** There is no foumlation for the repre>entation. It is not even 
correct to say that Saladin was anxious for peace. 

' I. A. Kamil ii. 54. There is a considerable yap in the Recueil text of I)eh.*s 
narrative at this point (iii. 191). The narrative on this yokgc is Itascd on I. A. and 
It. Kic. 

* To En-natnin according to I. A. Kamil ii. 54. Ambrose 415 = 11. Kic. 303 
names Bait naba, which is sli(;htly to the north-east. 

* I.A. Kamil ii. 55. This agrees with the date of It. Kic jtoSf., between Epiphany 
(6ih January) and the fcttival of St Hilary (13th January). It follows that the discus- 
Mon on St llilary*s Day mentioned by lioveden iii. 179 probably did not take place 
at "Tnnin as dieyalen** (En*natrun). Ambroie 417 seems to date the retreat on 
Sc Hilary*! Day, but if 10 is corrected by It. Kic 309. 

* KtbovI 178 ff. makes it appear that the VtevicVi vte.t« >^eA wa^^^sicv ^ "^^ 
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Richard and the Syrian Latins now thoug^ht that his ori|^nal 
plan of fortifyini; Ascalon might be carried out. The undertaking^ 
was left very much to them. The French j^avc some help con- 
ditionally. Conrad still refused to have anythini^ to do with the 
English kin{;. Richard reached Ascalon on the 20th of Januar>% 
Before very lon^ news reached him that the partisans of Guy 
and Conrad had been fi|;hting in the streets of *Akka. Conrad 
actually bej^an to besiege the town. Kichanl hastened to 'Akka, 
where he si>ent more than a month endccivourinj^ to |>acify the 
combatants (20th Kebruar}* — 31st March). Tranquillity was 
restored in the town, but an inter\'iew which Conrad had with 
Richard came to nothing. Once more negotiations with ICI-'adil 
come to light. They were still on the lines laid clown in 
November. The ix>int of discussion that emerges is the control 
of Jerusalem*. The interesting notice* that Richard knij^htcd 
one of Kl-*adirs sons on Palm Sunday, the 29th of March, may 
be connected with these negotiations. It is evidence of Richard*s 
friendly disposition towards ICl-'adil. 

On the 31st of March Richard returned to Ascalon and 
there continued the work o( fortification as best he could 
himself. Just after Kastcr (5th .\pril) dis<juicting news came 
from Mngland which decided him to leave Palestine. When he 
intimated this to the Syrian barons he found thai they ob;cctcfl 
to being left with (iuy as their king and that Conrad w,*s the 
ruler they preferred. Kichanl wisely yieldetl the |>oint and 
Conrad and he were reconciled. Only a few days later the 
newly-elected king was assassinated =• (jSth April l\(j2)* and 
then Henry of Troycs became the choice of the l)arons. 
Richard accepted this nomination also and <is com|)ensation 
to Guy gave him Cyprus, which the Mnglish had conquered 

* Itch. iii. i9.{ f. It i.s n<» doulit wroiif* to umlcrstaiiil the coiiiinunicatittii!^ 
re|M>rtc«l hy Heh. as if they fully cxpresM^I the tcrmx which their Mrmlcni wtnaki 
rv{;ard as .satisfactory. They refer only lo the |ioint.H under discuwtioii at the 
time. 

« It. kic. 315. 

* There is no reason to .HUs|)ect either Kich.ird or .S.iiadin of complicity. Cunrad 
had incurretl the displeasure of .Siiian, the chief of the As»a.ssin:k (the **old man of the 
mountain"). Kohricht 615 f., gives fully the htatementM of the ]4Nircc» with 
rtfcnncvt, 

* HKh, iii. 197 (Tuesday i jiVv UaW V\ i>^«\\ X.X. V^amW \\, ^ vy«<9M^\ -wvlJ^ Kvr\v 
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while on the way to Palestine. Throughout the month of May 
Richard was occupied with unimportant movements in the 
vicinity of Ascalon. Probably he hoped that before he left for 
England the Syrian Latins would agree to a settlement with 
Saladin. About the beginning of June, however, the chiefs of 
the army informed him that they would besiege Jerusalem, 
whether he accompanied them or not. Richard was {perplexed. 
He wished to return home but he could not endure that the 
siege of Jerusalem should be undertaken without his sharing in 
it. Finally he promised (4th June) to remain until the following 
spring and to lead the crusaders against Jerusalem. The advance 
began at once. The district of Kn-natrun (9th June) and Hait 
nuba (nth June) was occupied iigain as the starting-point of a 
further advance, liut the Latins never moved beyond this 
point. Insignificant skirmishes and raids occupied them for a 
time. The presence of the English king was the ruin of the 
undertaking. 

Whatever exactly Richard's motives were it is clear that he 
was unwilling to undertake the siege of Jerusalem and that his 
unwillingness is directly res|X)nsible for the abandonment of the 
project. The difficulty n( the enterprise may have influenced 
his attitude towards it. He emphasised the want of a sufficient 
supply of water as a serious obstacle. Sahndin had been careful 
to cut off the supplies usually available in the district. Perhaps 
this and the other precautions which the Moslems had taken 
gradually impressed Richard as he lay making preparations, 
gathering sokliers and obtaining siege machines. Still his 
conduct before and after this time makes it practically certain 
that he was jxrrsonally anxious to get rid of his obligation to 
besiege Jerusalem, He would nt)t have the dishonour of turning 
his back on the crusaders as they advanced and so he strove to 
induce them to retire. He was willing to approve of anything 
but the siege of Jerusalem, an attack on Damascus or Heirut or 
the invasion of Egypt. He was supported by the Italians and 
by the Syrian Latins, especially by the military orders. They 
may have been influenced by the motives which Richard 
professed, but probably they served thc\t o>ntv vcvVcx^sVs. '^jSsKfc. 
Accordin^iy when Richard proposed vVv^il \)cve tcvaXVcx ^o\^.^\«' 
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left to the decision of a council of twenty he had no difficulty in 
nominating; it so as to secure the decinion he wished. It was 
aRrccd to invade Knypt ! Richard was now at liberty to return 
home. 

Nil decision could hnvc been more satisfactorj- to Saladin. 
His recent policy had been to await Richard's attack in 
Jerusalem. With this intention he had sireiifithcncd tire town 
and made nil his prei>araiinns. Hut his emirs were thorou;;hly 
dis.sattsfied with the plan. They disliked beinjj shut up in the 
town. Thc>' rcmcmbere«l the falc of 'Akka, They did not 
understand that much less resistance than that of the t;.-irris<>n 
of 'Akka would now suffice to break up the crusade. They 
])m|)o.sed that Saladin himself sh<iuld share in the sit-^'e. They 
wished to risk all on the fortune of a pitched battle. Itcha e<l- 
din's description of events just before the crusaders retired has 
all the detail rif a photof^raphic picture', [n vain Saladin 
si)ui;]u to tncourafie his emirs. On July 2nd they actually 
sent a formal message Kiving it as their opinion that a battle 
was preferable to a sic};e. .Affairs had now conie to a crisis. 
All iliat ni;:ht Itvli.-i 
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the Moslems was accepted. It was agreed that Jerusalem 
should be a Moslem city but that Christians should enjoy the 
right of pilgrimage to it and should hold possession of the 
Church of the Resurrection. It was over Saladin's demand 
that Ascalon should be dismantled and belong to neither party 
that the negotiations split. It seemed too hard to Richard that 
his labours should be thus undone. Resides the Italians and 
the Syrian Latins were no doubt also strongly against the 
proposal. 

Saladin was now in a |X)sition to take the offensive once 
again. He left Jerusalem on the 23rd of July. His troops 
skirmished round Jaffa on the 27th, and his camp was pitched 
before the town on the 28th'. Karly in the morning of Friday 
the 31st* after two days vigorous attack a breach was made in 
the wall. In a short time the garrison retreated to the citadel, 
hostilities were sus|)endcd anrl negotiations regarding capitulation 
began. Karly however on Saturday morning, whilst the arrange- 
ments for a surrender were being completed, Richard arrived by 
sea from *Akka. He had he.ird of the attack and at once set out 
to the rescue. The Moslems posted on the beach were unable 
to prevent his landing. The garrison sallied from the citadel 
and the enemy within the walls of the town were driven head- 
long out. Saladin hastily broke up his camp and retired to a 
safe distance. Richard pitched his tents outside the walls to avoid 
infection from the deaii b<xlies within l The Latins numbered 
fifty-five knights and 2000 fcj<H-soldiers\ Three days were 
s|X'nt in hastily repairing the fortifications of Jaffa*. On the 
fourth day the last battle of the war was fought. The details, 

* TucMl.-iy islh kajal» •calcml.ir tl.itc ijlh July). .Ml ihc d.itcs arc from IJch. 
AmbroNC 44M:=lt. Kic. 401 i^ (o l>c read in the lit;ht of Hch.'s n.tnrativc, which 
|iresumah)y <lcM:ril)cs the .MtHlem movcmcnis more exactly. 

* It. Kic. 401 ; Bch. iii. J126 (Friday iHth KajaU, calendar date joth July) ; 
I. A. Kami! ii. 64 (20th Kajah, calendar date iM AuguM). 

' Ralph 43 ; Ralph 41 sayn Richard had only three Nhips with him; similarly Ralph 
de I>iceto ii. 104 (three ^llcy» and ten knight!^) ; lleh. !i|)caks of J15 or 50 vcsxeU, but 
thc«e were not all galleys and may h«ve mcluded other Khii^ than thoiie which came 
with Richard from *Akka. 

* Amlirote 453; reproduced in It. Ric. as *'ferme LV.** Itch. iii. 337 puts the 
infantry at less than 1000 and says that other accounts give 300. Ralph 44 gives 80 
knights ami 400 archers. 

* Ambrose 453 a It. Ric. 411. 
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which arc fully prcscn-ed, exemplify the warfare in which 
KichartI delighted and excelled. The numbers engaged on 
each side were trifling and so were the results involved. I-'rom 
beginning to end everything turned on the valour of a sin];lc 
knight. Richard the lion-hcartcd. 

The day opened with an unsucce:<srul attempt to surprise 
Richard in hi.s tent in the early morning. When the plan 
miscarried Saladin ordered a general attack. The English king 
marshalled hi.t troop.s in front of the city. A line of men armed 
with lances and shields were a wall of defence against attack, 
and at close intervals among.st them were the balistac, each 
worked by two men. The first attack of the enemy was resolute, 
but in the end it was beaten back. Then Richard took the 
offensive ; at the head of ten knights who alone had horses' he 
actuall)' charged out on the enemy and cut through their ranks. 
In recognition of the king's bravery Kl-'adil is said to have .sent 
him two Arab steeds for use in the battle. After this, in spite of 
Rich.-ird's valour, the Moslems for a time succee<led in closing in. 
The Italian sailors (led to the galleys on the shore and a ]>any 
of the enemy ]>cnctrated into the town. The king, leaving the rest 
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Three weeks now pass during^ which both parties reviewed 
their strength and made preparations for a renewal of the 
conflict. Richard was still unwilling; to concede the possession 
of Ascalon, which was Salad in s condition of peace. Hut cir- 
cumstances proved too strong for him. He fell ill, the French 
abandoned him and Saladin was preparing to attack Jaffa again. 
When the Moslems advanced to Ramla on the 27th of August 
Richard sent a message to Kl-'adil requesting him to secure 
peace by whatever means he could. He was now prepared to 
yield the point of Ascalon. On Wednesday the 2nd of September 
Richard formally swore to observe the terms of the treaty. On 
the following day Saladin did the same*. Ramla and Lud' were 
assigned to the latins as dependencies of Jaffa in return for their 
concession regarding Ascalon. The coast from Tyre to Jaffa 
thus became their portion of the country. No duties were to 
be imposed by either of the contracting parties on the merchan- 
dise of the other. Peace was to last three years, but as the 
term dated from the following Kaster and expired at Master 
1 196 its actual duration was almost three years and eight 
months'. In terms of the arrangement the walls of Ascalon 
were at once completely destroyed. The town was not to be 
occupied by either party till the expiry of the truce. Richard 

* WedncMlay iind Sha'lKin 588 and the follnwing d.iy (Bch. tii. J4^>r.). 

' .\lthou|;h the revenucit of the Nurrminding district.s were to lie shared l»y the 
Moslems and the I^itins. 

' *Imad ed-din 436 givc» the most exact information : three year;* ami eight 
months dating from TueMl.iy list Sha*l>an 5KK or its equivalent ist Ailul 
(September). Thin goes a few days lieyond K.ister ik/) (}ist April 1 !</»)• ^f* 
It. Kic. 419, three years from the following F^ister ; I. A. Kaniil ii. 65, three yean 
and eight months; Ambrose 45K and Iteh., three years; Makrizi ix. 61 (containing 
oh%'ious textual errors), three years and three {su) months, commencing iith (//<-) 
Shawal {sir) or ist Ailul ; llixt. Patr. Alex, as f|Uoted by lUochel ix. 60, forty monthi, 
commencing with ShaMian 5M8 ; Ralph dc Diccto ii. 105, three years three months 
three days and three hours (|K*riods of this description are usual in treaties of the ij|th 
century). In *Imad ed-din a<i quoled by A.S. Cairo ii. 303, line 28 (Goergens 187) 
three years and three months is also due to textual error. I. A. ii. 85 says that after 
Saladin's death the treaty was renewed and the |)enod extended. The extension was 
no douU to some date in 1 197. Hostilities seem to have recommence<l in August of 
that year (chap. VI, |Nige 294). Hist. Patr. Alex, says further regarding the trvaty th.it 
it did not provide for the release of prisoners, that the Syrian l^atins were bound to 
take anna against any western crusaders who might attack the .Moslems during the 
peace and that (the reirenues of ?) Beirut, Sidon, jabala and JabailV ^«^^ ^vrv^n^. 
bcCwccB the oontracting parties. 
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left for 'Akka on the 8th of September'. On the ewning of 
the f)tli iif October he sailed for Knj;land'. 

SnlnUin rctnained in Jerusalem until he leamud of Kichanli 
departure. Me was occupiefl in dismissing; his tro<>|is, taking 
farcsvcll of their leaders, contirmiti^ fiefs and makin(; arrange- 
ments for his jouri>ey to KfiyjH. He was inclined for a lime to 
join the pi1f;rimage to Mekka. Hut some of his advisers Htmngly 
ui^ed that he ought not ti> leave the country' c-vjxMed to the risk 
of I.aiin faithlessness. So he put iifT his last op]K>rtunity of 
jjcrforming this sacred duty. Itcforv .starting for Kgypt he 
intendc*! to visit Damascus, from which he had been absent 
nearly four years. He s|h:iH twenty days on a tour through 
the coiuiucred territory, making the arrangements that were 
required (isth October — 4th Xovcmbcr)'. At llcirut he met 
Itohcniond of Antioch and made peace with him also, as 
previously agreed upon. 

There wa» no doubt much business to transact in IJamascus 
and the sea.son was bad, so finally the sultan post]>oned hks 
intention of visiting Ki,'ypt. In Jerusalem on the 3yth of 
January Iteha cd-din received a letter announcing this decision 
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the end was obviously approaching;. Some were taking the 
oath of allegiance to £l-afda1 as his successor. At night the 
kadi of Damascus remained with him to administer the con- 
solations of religion. It was Muhi cd-din Muhammcd, who had 
preached in the mosque of El-aksa on the Friday a(\er the 
capture of Jerusalem. On to the early morning he continued 
solemnly chanting '*the words of God.** As he came to the 
sentence "there is no God but He, in Him I have set my 
confidence,** the dying sultan wakened from unconsciousness, 
** he smiled and his face brightened and so he rendered his soul 
to his Lord*' (3rd March 1193)*. '*The last of his conquests 
was the gain of Paradise.*' He was only fifty-five years of age. 

* The details tre from lieh. The calendar date of 37th Safar 589 is the 4th of 
Match, but that was a Thuriday. The sultan*s death occurred on Wednesday 
liiilS, the twelfth day of his illness, aAer the hour of morning prayer. 



CHAPTHR VI. 

THK THIRTEKNTH CKNTURY, AN EPrLOGUE. 

/\t every sta[;c in the history of the crusadtnp colonics their 
very existence (le|)emk-<l on the .iniount of support they nxcivecl 
frnrn the west. In the early part of the 13th century the re- 
inforcements which reacheii Syria from Kumpc were meagre in 
the extreme, in the liittcr part of the century they dwindled 
away to almost nothing. The fate of the Latin colonics was 
thereby sealed. For forty years the Moslem sultans on the 
borders abstained from pressing their advanta{;c, and for the 
sake of jwace restored a number uf the places Saiadin had 
won. With the advent of the Mamluk sultans about the middle 
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Twice at least a pope was chosen by the cardinals in order that 
he might give a fresh impetus to the cause of the Latin states. 
Hut many influences combined against it. Other crusading 
enterprises claimed and partly diverted the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers of the Cross. A mighty force started for Syria in 
1202 and spent itself on the conquest of Constantinople and 
the Byzantine empire (1202-4). From that time, for sixty 
years and more, much of the spirit of adventure and much of 
the zeal for religion on which the crusading movement de|)ended 
were drawn away to Greece. In Prussia and in Spain also 
there were infidels to be fought and a duty to be performed 
which discharged crusading vows. The Teutonic order of 
knighthood, which was established in Syria in 1 198, fulfilled 
its mission chiefly by serving the church and nation in Germany 
itself. These European crusades, as they may be called, were 
not the only hindrance to the dispatch of much needed rein- 
forcements to the east. The resources of the church and of 
the empire were taxed to the uttermost in a struggle between 
the Tope and the emperors of Germany. Frederick II might 
have restored the ()(>wer which Saladin destroyed had not 
his whole career been one perpetual struggle with the I'ope 
(1220-50). This struggle reached its height after Frederick's 
death, just when the need of the Syrian states was greatest, 
when in fact their fate de|X!ndeci altogether on the amount 
of help they received from Christian Euro|X!. In the latter 
part of the century one of the most powerful monarchs of 
Christendom, during the greater part of his reign, was Charles 
of Anjou, king of Sicily (1262-85). '" ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ hereditar)' 
quarrel between the Normans of Sicily and the Greeks, and 
schemes for the conquest of Constantinople, prevailed over 
the needs of the Syrian colonies. He diverted one crusade 
to an attack on Tunis, and all through his reign his influence 
was unfavourable to the cause of the Syrian crusades. 

Undoubtedly, also, as the century passed and nothing was 
accompli.shed for the Holy Land, when it was seen that popes 
and emperors, time and again, subordinated its interests to 
other causes, when great expeditions were prepared and after 
all diverted to other enterprises, it became \Tvcs*\VaJc\^ >^^x ^^^ 
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crusading spirit e\*en of the most pious and the most ignorant 
should gradually fade away. It could not be concealed 
that the Syrian latins themselves were unworthy of supporL 
The>' quarrelled and fought when the enemy were at their 
gates. They were unfaithful to the common cause for the 
sake of their private passcssions. They were blind to the folly 
of the course they pursued. At length their appeals roused 
no more sympathy, and in the end Europe learned of their 
fate almost with indifference. 

Saladin's contest with the latins suggested to him the idea 
of a counter invasion of Europe by the Moslems, lieha ed-din 
reports a conversation with the sultan in which he said that 
if by God's help the Latins were expelled from Syria in his 
lifetime he would then cross the sea in order to conquer them 
in their own lands. Such a spirit of devotion to the holy war 
was not inherited by Saladin's immediate successors. His 
brother £l-'adil (1198-1318) and Kl-'adil's son and successor 
Kl-kamil (1218-38) were greatly influenced by other motives. 
Wars with Moslem rivals engaged their attention to some 
extent. Hut both deliberately pursued a policy of peace with 
the I^itins. They do not ap|x:ar to have cherished much 
animosity to Christians as such. They recognised the benefits 
of commercial intercourse with the west, and |Krhaps r^anled 
the I-Atin towns chiefly as im}x>rtant commercial centres. For 
the siikc of Hgypt they were willing to leave the Latins in 
undisturbed }X)ssassion of the Syrian coast-towns, and to 
make concessions rcfjarding the occupation of the holy places of 
Palestine. This attitude of theirs finds its parallel in tlic pr>licy 
of Frederick II, with whom consequently Kl-kamil was always 
on friendly terms. The comjwratively short reign of A>iib 
(1240-49) was much occupied with iMoslem wars. Rut the 
Kharismian Turks, in allituice with the sultan, swept tlie 
Latins once more out of Jerusalem and o|x:ned their eyes 
to what the future might have in store. The concessions of 
previous sultans were never afterwards renewed. A son of 
Ayub*s was the last of Saladin*s family to be sultan of Hgypt. 
The mamluk or slave guard of the sultans supplanted their 
master and chose one o^ vWvc tvmvc\»x \o xak^ Vvv& ^^Uce O^soy 
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At first the new dynasty was involved in Moslem wars and 
menaced by the Tartar invasion of Syria. Rukn ed-din Baibars 
(1260-77) ^'^s ^^^ ^c^^ ^^^^1* Saladin to wage serious war with 
the Latins, and the roll of his triumphs bears comparison with 
that of his great predecessor. Jaffa, Arsuf and Caesarea in the 
south, Hisn el-akrad, Safitha and other castles in Tripolis, 
Antioch and most of its dependencies in the north are all in- 
cluded in the list of his conquests. The sultanate of Kalawun 
(1279-90) was the next of considerable duration after that of 
Haibars. Kalawun was at first disposed to maintain p>cace 
with the Latin towns. Hut in the end Tripolis and the sur- 
rounding district were conquered by him and he was making 
ready for the siege of *Akka when he died. His unfulfilled 
intentions in this respect were carried out by his successor 
without delay. The capture of *Akka in the following year 
(1291) was the death stroke of the Latin colonies. Within a 
few weeks all the towns that still remained surrendered without 
resistance. 

The recovery made by the Latin towns in the early part 
of the 13th century conveys a wrong impression of pros|>erity 
and strength until its causes are examined into. Undoubtedly 
a large proportion of Saladin*s conquests were surrendered by 
his successors. One after another Beirut, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
Ikrthlehem, Safcd, Tiberias and even for a short time Ascalon 
were restored to the Latins. But not one of these places 
was captured at the sword s point. Beirut and Ascalon were 
deserted or in ruins when they were reoccupied, the others were 
surrendered in terms of treaties made by Kl-'adil, Kl-kamil and 
the sultans Lsma'il and Ayub (i 198, 1204, 1229, 1240-41). The 
fact is .significant. Even the western crusaders of the period won 
no great victories and made no permanent acquisitions by force 
of arms. The crusades of 1217-21 and 1249-50 were numerically 
the most important. Both attempted the conquest of Egypt, 
and both in the end accomplished absolutely nothing. The 
minor crusades were more successful; that is to say, they 
escaped disaster and brought about or led up to the treaties 
above mentioned. But this was their good fortune rather than 
their achievement The crusade of FredcixcV. W Vs\ii'^-a^ vs^ 
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the best example of its cUiss. I^'rcdcrick secured concessi 

by negotiation and because of his reputation, not because 

any victory that he won or could have won with the foi 

at his disposal. These minor crusades at the beginning; 

the 13th century represented to the sultans the armed k 

of Eurojx?. which mifjht at any time be hurled ajjainst thi 

No doubt one motive influencinj;^ them to make concassi 

was the desire to avoid the risk of a Kuro|KMn invasion i>; 

lapjje scale. The inherent weakness of the I-atin towns j 

the ]X)ssibility of a fjrcat European crusade justify to a la 

extent the policy of Saladin's successors. The Syrian I^i 

by themselves were almost powerless. Practically their u 

hostile movements were made when they were reinforced 

the arrival of European crusades. For the most j>art t 

gladly .igrccd to live at peace with their Mo«;lem ncighbo 

In truth they held their possessions u|)on sufferance mer 

They had not strcnjjth lo defend themselves successfully ajja 

attack. As early as the rci^ni of Ayub, in the middle of 

century, this was perfectly cvidci\t. The fact that they cr 

not put an army into the field was clear prcMjf of their f 

weakness. Iksides, they were (listraclcd by internal feuds 

civil war. Contests between rival claimants for the thn 

the military orders, and the Italian states, consumed tl 

strenj;th. The remnant of the kinj;d(»m of Jerusalem sclt 

had an effective ruler of its own. The royal title was 1 

nominally by the kinj^s of Cyprus, or the Km|>eror Fredei 

<»r his son Konradin. t>r some other descendant of for 

princes. In reality almost every town and castle acknowle<l 

simply the authority of its own lord. Kvery clistrict and c^ 

city made separate treaties with the Moslems. The milil 

orders defended the border castK> and were the princ 

stav of the kinjrdom. liut their verv existence and rival 

increased the elements of division in an already sorely divi 

state. 

Saladin's dominion> when he <iicd were divided bet\^ 
three of his sons. Kl-malik el-afilal Nur ed-din 'Ali bcc^ 
ruler of Damascus and southern Syria, Kl-malik el-'aziz 'Ii 
cd'^xn •Othman o^ V,^VV^» ^'^^ Kl-malik e/.-zahir Giyath 
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din Gazi of Aleppo and northern Syria. The division weakened 
the a{;;gressive power of Islam, and tempted the brothers to 
engage in civil war. £l-malik el-afdal was the least popular, 
and war soon broke out between him and the sultan of Egypt. 
Their uncle, El-malik el-*adil Saif ed-din Muhammcd, Saladin's 
brother, gave his support finally to £l-'aziz, and acting as his 
deputy became ruler of Damascus in 1196'. In this |x>sition 
his independence was as great as he chose to make it, and 
when the Latins attempted to retrieve their situation some- 
what it was £l-*adil who took the lead against them. 

The rivals for the throne of Jerusalem did not long survive the 
arrangement made regarding them (chap. V, p. 281 f.). Guy of 
Cyprus died in 1 194 and was succeeded by his brother Amalric II. 
Hcnr>' of Champagne met his death by an accident in September 
1197, and he also was succeeded by Amalric (October 1197). 
By this time the truce with the Moslems had expired* and the 
preparations for a fresh crusade had borne fruit in Europe. 
Henry VI of Germany, "the mightiest of the emperors," was 
the inspiring force of the movement, and the crusaders who 
reached Jerusalem in the autumn of 1 197 were chiefly Germans. 
In the latter part of August, before the arrival of most of the pil- 
grims, El-'adil besieged Jaffa, and having captured it destroyed 
the fortifications and left it in ruins^ After this success he foU 
lowed a purely defensive and rather timorous policy. When the 
crusaders moved against Beirut in October he ordered the town 
to be evacuated and the fortifications to be destroyed. His 
attack on the crusaders as they approached Sidon on the evening 
of the 22nd was in no way serious and ceased at nightfall. Next 
day the Latins occupied Beirut without resistance. The emir of 
the town had agreed, and indeed proposed, that the castle on its 
outskirts should be defended, but as soon as the Latins came in 
sight he and his garrison deserted their posts (23rd October). 
The crusaders remained in the town for a fortnight, whilst £l-*adil 
further ruined the walls of Sidon and laid waste the country 

* Sha'ban .^yt-july 1196 (I.A. KAmil 11. 146). 

' The trace as made with Saladin ex|>ircd at Easter 1 196 but was extended by 
El**am after Saladin*i death. See p. s86, n. 3. 

'I.A* Kamil ii. 84 ff. The captare was on a Friday in Shawal 593 and RoKtvO^t. 
67«i note 8, cakvlatct it nost have been on Se(Acmbec «^!kv. 
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partitioned between the contracting parties, and altogether the 
Latins had reason to be satisfied with the terms of the agree- 
ment Kl-'adil's advantage was more personal to himself. The 
peace gave him an opportunity of becoming in reality Saladin's 
successor. After the death of Kl-'aziz (November 1198)* he 
made himself practically ruler of Syria and of Kgypt. In the 
year 1 200 he assumed the title of sultan, and after a brief war 
with Ez'Zahir of Aleppo (1201) obtained acknowledgment of his 
dignity from him also (beginning 1202). 

When Innocent III (1198-1216) became pope, in the be- 
ginning of 1198, a fresh impulse was given to the crusading 
movement throughout Europe. Under his inspiration the 
enthusiasm of the days of the first crusade revived again. 
Prcfxirations were made for the trans|)ort to Palestine of what 
promised to be an overwhelming force. Hut just at the last 
moment, without any consultation with the Pope, the whole 
enterprise was diverted to war with Greece and to the conquest 
of Constantinople (1202-4). The long-standing feud between 
the Greeks and the Latins and the commercial interests of the 
republic of Venice led to this result. The crusaders were de- 
pendent on the Venetians for ships and Dandolo, doge of 
Venice, spoke the decisive word. Except a Flemish fleet only a 
comparatively insignificant portion of the crusade reached Syria 
at all (1203). None of its leaders were of sufficient rank to 
entitle Amalric to break his truce with the Moslems'. Some went 
north to join in the war which was being waged between Hohemond 
of Antioch and Leo of Armenia*. Others were still in *Akka when 

provirlol for in Sala<lin'!» treaty (p. 186. n. 3). The statement of Roger Ilovcilen 
iv. iN that SmIoq wa.<« captaretl during the cru-nade may refer to it» occui^atton 
on the march to Hcirut or to ru>me modification of the arrangement reganling its 
rerenues. lie is er|ually misleading in other statements regarding this crusade (see 
p> joo, n. 1). 

* Sunday night *oth Muharram 595, i.e. Saturday night 11ml Novemlier 1198 
(A.S. V. 119, Cairo ii. 334, line 16; Kl-fadil in A.S. Cairo ii. 134, line 30; cf. 
Goergen% 331 f.). In agreement with this date Makrizi ix. 101 calls the following day 
Monday 31st Muharram, although he d.itet the death itself on the night of the 37lh 
Muharram (ix. 99, obiriously from another source and in agreement with Abulf. iv. 
168), There is presumably a textual error in the date of Ilm Kh. ii. 196 (the night 
pceoeding IVedrnts^ay 31st Muharram 595). 

* Eracles ii. 147. 

' See pages 399 and 30Q, note 3. 
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the capture of two Latin ships off the coast of Cyprus, b>' 
Moslem galleys from the neighbourhood of Sidon, gave the king 
an excuse for commencing hostilities*. Amalric and the troops 
in *Akka began tt) raid the territories within reach of the town. 
Thcn» suddenly, ixjstiloncc broke out and further operations 
during that summer became impossible. Next year (1204) the 
news of the fall of Constantinople caused a |K:rfect exodus 
of crusaders and of Syrian knights to Greece. In the circum- 
stances it was the obvious |M>licy of the Latins to make peace 
again. HI-\idiI was willing and ready to make concessions. No 
doubt he was alarmed by the fall of Constantinople and appre- 
hensive of a fresh crusade. Jaffa was restored to the latins and 
Nar.arcth again handed over to them. The division of the 
revenues of Sidon and of other districts was mcxlificd in their 
favour^ The terms were agreed to in September 1204' and the 
truce was t(» last until the summer of 1210*. 

Karly next year Amalric II died ( 1st April 1205). Hugh, his 
son, succeeded him in Cyprus, but the heiress of Jerusalem was 
a daughter of his wife, queen Isabel, by Conrad of Monlferrat. 
In 120S the young queen, whose name was Maria, was betrothed 
to John of Hriennc. Their marriage t(K)k place in 'Akka in 
September 1210 and soon afterwards John was crowned king by 
the patriarch in Tyre. When the truce with Kl-*adil expired in 
the summer of 1210 the Latins refuse<l to renew it even for a few 
months, until John's arrival, as the sultan proposed*. Hut the 

^ r.t.iclc> ii. 159! --z l.riioiil ,j<4 f. 

2 I..\. ii. c/> (Nn/.ucih an.l llu- rivciiuo of Si.hin) ; .Mmlf. iv. nsf. an<l Makn/i 
(JafTA an<l ihc rcvcnuo of I. ml .\ii«l K.inil.i). 

=» Kr.ncIcN ii. i6.\_Kinoiil y»o ^ S.-imilii> ii. 304 f. (mo>i of ilic cruxailcrs Irft in 
.Sc|Hcml>cr ami iwacc was ma.lc lKtaii>f of ihis) ; |.A. Kamil 11. i/i (Ivjiinning of a.ii. 
^101, which comiiH-iuis V)iU Au^um 1104). Makri/i iv. 1 n; .iihI i.u. h.i^ wh.nt nuiy 
In: rcgankii as a ilouMc nfcrciuo (0 ihe same iK-acc under a.m. ftoo ami a.m. ftot 
K'>|H.clivcly. The forinci is mcoiisiMcnl with p. i.^^. Ihc imo>i noialilc undertaking 
of the I-itini ill n04 na, ,1 |.ol.l .Icmciu on i:^ryp, „^.,j, Danuclta made by a fleet of 
twenty »hi|i^ Mrnt from *Akka. 

« il i% knoH-n chaJ i( expired in the suninu-r l»cfore kin^ John reachcil Palestine 
(note 5) and that hi<* Icavnn; honu- was linicl hy us expiry (Kracles ii. jo«). 
l'o>sil>ly the i>crio»l uas one of hve years and forty d.iys. reckoning the yearn lo Ka»tvr 
1110 ; Kraclcs ii. ^o*) refer. 1.. ihr foity day>. iv^cc was tcuiji^irurily broken in the 
5|>rini: of 1207 by the IJitms of ( ypnis sn/in»j Kjjyptian slnps. The priMincr, were 
afterward* released by "the luki of 'Akka ' (|.A. Kamd ii. 106 f. ; cf. Abulf. iv. 
ilH), * ''•'^cle* ii. ^oyi^Sanutusii. i05f. 
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new king was not in any better position to wage war than his 
predecessor had been. His boldest undertaking was the landing 
of 1 100 men near Damietta for a few days in May 121 1 *. The 
raids of the Latins in Palestine merely served to reveal how 
impotent they really were. Hl-'adil stationed some troops at 
Jebel ct-tur, under his son Kl-mu'azzam of Damascus, and these 
sufficed to keep the garrison of *Akka in check*. The latins 
were compelled to recognise the futility of their efforts to 
make war without assistance from Huropc. In the spring or 
the summer of 121 2 peace was renewed for another period of 
five years*. 

The history of Antioch continues to be largely independent 
of the course of events in southern Syria. Conflicts with the 
Armenian king Leo the Great are more prominent than wars 
with the Moslem states. The alteration in the balance of power 
produced by Saladin's attack may be measured by the success 
with which Leo dominated the policy of .Antioch for many years. 
In pursuance of his plans he seized Hohemond III and made 
him a prisoner in the year following Saladin's death (1194). 
Ik>hemond soon accepted Leo*s terms and a marriage was 
arranged between his eldest son Raymond and Leo's niece. 
After Raymonds death (1197) it was further agreed that 
Rupen, a child of this marriage, should inherit both Antioch 
and Armenia, Leo having no sons of his own. Hut Hohemond's 
second son, afterwards lk»hcmond IV of Antioch, who had been 
ruler of Tripolis since 1187, objected to the arrangement. He 
asserted his own claims and when his father died, in 1201, 

' Hist. Tatr. .Mcx. qu(»te<l by Hltichet ix. 148 (Monday 14th I>hu*I-ka'da 6o7 = 8(h 
May 1311, ralcmiar Hate 9th May); A.S. v. 15R (DhuM-hijja 607); Annalcfi ii. 
ii. 4.^6 (A.IK iiii; the leader of the expedition was **Gautier de Monlwliard '*). 

* The Moslems encanipeil there in l>hu*1*hijja 607 (Sibt in A.S. v. 158) and 
commenced to build a castle on the hill on Sanday, five day» from the Iwginning of the 
month, i.e. itnd May isii (lierchem, Inwrip. 460; cf. Makrizi ix. 146). I. A. 
Kamil ii. loK ft|ieaks of the construction a» in pnigrow in A.H. 609 and it wan com- 
pleted in that year (Makrizi ix. 150). EI-mu*a/xam*s headquarters were at Nablus in 
Kabi* i 607 (sAugum 1210) according to Sibt in A.S. v. 156 ff. (where the Kecueil 
dates are miKi>rinted). 

' The date of the conclusion of peace is given by SiU in A.S. (quoted in Berchem, 
Irncrip. 513) as towards the emt of A.H. 60H (ends 2nd June im). The date of 
its expiry is determined approximately by the arrival of the crusade of 111 7* which 
was timed to coincide with it. 
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successfully established himself in Antioch. This was the 
commencement of a long^-continued stru^^le. Leo endeavouml 
to enforce the rights of his grand-nephew Rupen. Antioch 
was besieged and changed hands more than once. The knights 
Templars were on lk>hemond's side, the knights Mospiullers on 
Leo's. Ez-zahir of Aleppo was a faithful ally of llohcmond's, 
so that the Armenians waged war with a combination of Latin 
and Moslem enemies'. I-eo's greatest triumph was gained in 
the beginning of I2i6«, when the Armenians occupied Antioch 
for the second time. Rupen was now maintained in pou'er for 
nearly four years. After Leo's death, however, in 1 2 19, he failed 
to make himself king in Cilicia and so lost Antioch alsa 
lk>hcmond now ruled Antioch and Tripolis for fifteen years 
longer (1219-34), at peace with the Moslems fur the most 
}>art, but still carrying on a bitter feud with the knights €>f the 
Hospital. The practical independence of the Hospitallers and 
their territorial claims, especially in Tripolis, multiplied occasions 
of conflict and dispute*. If there was no longer civil war, there 
was almost no co-operation against the neighbouring Moslem 
states. The earlier civil war in Antioch and the later divisions 

* In A. II. 5Q<j (cnd« 9th Scptcmlicr 1 jo.O Antioch was ihreauneil by I.ro <Makria 
ix. 125; cf. (ic>ic> 16, Iah> occupiCK Aniiiich for f«»iir <lay> in 1203); in Sc|iCcinl«r 
1204. Muharram 601, an<l .iIno later in the ye.ir, Ia-o attackcti Antioch ami Flx./ahir 
came to Ifohemond's a<isistancc (Kem. lUochet 141 f.) : in Deccmlier 1 so«, jumada i 
602, I,co attackcti the nei^hliourhoiMl o( l)arlia.vsak which w.i» a (Iciicmlrwy uf 
Alep|>o (Kcm. Iih»chet 142 f.) : in the sprint; of 1206. Shawal /io2. ihcrr mai^ war 
between Ijci} and the Mt»lems of Alepito: in the Mimmer an ei|;hi years |tcacc «a% 
ma<le in which Anti<»ch wa.s inciudc«l (Kem. Hl«»chet 14.1 f.; A..S. v. 154 f. pvc^ mmrc 
particulars of the same war); acconling to Kcm. Hloohcl 145 l^» was Cfiin|ieUctl by 
the sultan of Kum in alliance with Aleppo to surrewler H.\|>ra.s to the Tcmplarv ami 10 
m.-ike iK'acewiih Anti<Kh in A. 11. 605 (ifnh July i20^--5ih July 1109); perha|K the 
eight years jkmcc shouhl In: datctl from this year, kej-anlinj; )ta|;ra.s see note j. 

* Annates ii. ii. 4.^6; llaithum i. 4»<.r. Ibn Waxil quoted by Itiochct ix. 157 
(Shaual 612, commencin|; 2. )rd January 1216). Acctmlinj; to llm Wasil (ix. 15; and 
».^9f.) I^> now made ))cace with Ale|»|>*» and suircndeml Hai^ran to the Trmplarv 
Kracles ii. ij^j s}iecirics the same date ;or the »urren<lcr of Ita^^ras Irat is nm self^xm- 
MMent (sec p. 25K, n. 1). 

^ Annates ii. ii. 4^,^ p„|s 1)«)hemomr« «lealh in n,\,\. U*roulx 174, note 3 arKues 
f«>r a dale in the l)e(;innint; ^*f »».U. ^*"<^*> Annale> wtwld rcckim |iart of nj^ 
KujwnV grants to the Hospitallers in Antioch were long a subject of contention with 
Itehemond. An agreement was at length come to in Oclolier 1131 (I^crtittlx, 
^artulaire ii. no. 1000). The rival clainw »)f the Teoiplars* and the lloftpitallen to 
Jabala were noC settled until June 1133 (Leroulx ii. 1739 and 1058). It appcmrs 
Ihat the Motlcmi tnd \Vi« lAvxtv% in tone way shared Jabala all this Ubc. 
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of the Latins in Tripolis combine to explain the fact that not a 
single conquest from the Moslems was made or even attempted 
in all these years. 

Roth Rohcmond III and Hohemond IV found it to be to 
their advantage to maintain peace with Aleppo throughout the 
whole period of their government. Neither the crusade of 1 197* 
nor that of 1203' affected the situation in the north, except to a 
ver\' slight extent. Bohcmond IV found Kz-zahir of Aleppo a 
useful ally in his Armenian wars and appears only once to have 
come into conflict with him, during an expedition against the 
castles of the Assassins in 1214'. The emirs of northern Syria, 
being El-'adil's vassals, were to some extent committed to his 
policy of peace with the Latins. Not one of them was 
individually powerful and everyone was suspicious of his 
neighbour and of their overlord, the sultan. Kz-zahir merely 
governed Aleppo and its neighbourhood. Hama was ruled by 
Nasired-din Muhammed (i 191-1221), son of Taki ed-din *Omar, 
and Horns by Asad ed-din Shirkuh the younger (i 186-1240), 
grandson of Saladin*s uncle Shirkuh. The Latins, accordingly, 
had little to fear from their Moslem neighbours in the north. 
In fact it was only the raids of the Hospitaller knights of Hisn 

' About the lime of the \M\n occu|)atu>n of licinit E/*/.ahir ordered the dciitruction 
of the fortifications of Jaknla .ind I.aiNlirea, fearing th.il they might l)eoccupicfl hy the 
ljtin!>>. The aKirm was {^roaiidlevs, an<l what had liecn destroyetl was rebuilt (Kern, 
lilochet i26flr. = ix. 314 fT; cf. Ann.ilc» Colonicnscs in Men. (term. xvii. M05). 
Arnold of Lulteck (Mon. (term. \xi. 207) My% llohemomi [III] visitetl the I^atins in 
IWimt and he JUip|K>scH that he took ))ossc»sion of Jalnila and Laodicea on hi* 
way l>ack, having fouml them deserted. Cf. Ilovedvn iv. 2N (these towns **capture<l** 
by the Chri<>ti.nnsK liohemond wa« in friendly communication with the MojdemM of 
AlepiM) at thi< very time (Kem. Hl«Khet 127). Reganling Jul>ail see p. 495, n. 6. 
In I itfij the I^tin* made an ex|ie<lilion .igainst the Turkomans of Kl**amk; after this 
Kx-rahir ct>ncludc<l |teace with them (iK'foretheend of Rajah ntjf,^ Kem. Illochet 119). 

' A parly of Ho knights who came from *Akka in the summer of ifo.t were 
attacked near laodicea by a Moslem emir and severely defeateil (Kracles ii. 947 f. s 
Emtnil ,\40f('i Kem. Hlochet i,)8f. under a. 11. 599, emling nth Septcmlier 1203). 
In A.H. 6eo fear of attack i»n jabala and laodicea led to Kz-xahir*s ruining the walls 
of tliem; towns. The fear was gn>undless and the walls were rebuilt (Kem. Hlochet 

140)- 

* In Kajab 611 after the assassination of liohemontl's son (Kem. Blochet i4Hf.s 
Joarnal asialk^ue, 1855, pp. 40-45). Troops from Cyprits, Tripolis and *Akka were 
inclvdcd in Hohemond*s forces (Makriii ix. 155). A.S. v. 159 mentions an expedition 
of someone (a **b«illic'*) fium Cyprus, who was defeated by Turkomanf in Uie 
ndghboiirhood of Antioch in a.h. 609 (3rd June 1111— iind May itis). 
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the project of a crusade which was appointed to sail in the 
summer of 12 17. Pope Innocent died in 1 2 16 but the event did 
not seriously affect the numbers of those who took part in the 
crusade. Austrians and Hungarians were most numerously 
represented. They landed in Palestine in the autumn of 12 17. 
Hugh of Cyprus and Ik>hemond of Tripolis joined the crusaders 
in 'Akka. There were the usual discussions and disagreements. 
Supplies of food were got with difficulty and the Syrian Latins 
suffered discourtesy and ill-treatment from those who came as 
their defenders. Several movements of minor importance were 
made before the end of the year. A strong force raided the 
dependencies of Damascus for about a fortnight. The invaders 
proceeded directly from *Akka to Haisan, where they made rich 
booty. They then crossed the Jordan^ south of Lake Tiberias 
and moved north-eastwards in the direction of Khisfin and Nawa. 
Kl-'adil was watching them and fell back on Ras el-ma. Before 
returning to *Akka they seem to have advanced further north 
and to have spent three days in the neighbourhood of Banyas. 
The inhabitants of Damascus were greatly alarmed and very 
apprehensive of being attacked. But the expedition was a mere 
raid in search of plunder*. Soon afterwards a badly-planned 
attack on the Moslem fortress situated on Jebel et-tur was 
triumphantly repulsed by the garrison and lasted only a week'. 
Before Christmas an ex|>edition of five hundred crusaders into 
the hill country near Sidon came to a disastrous ending*. These 
undertakings cannot be regarded as serious operations worthy of 
the strength of the crusade. But already many of the pilgrims 

* The line of march of the exiKtlilion in the country ca^t of Jordan Is given by 
I.A. ii. 119 and A.S. v. 160 (T. (Wilkcn vi. 147, note 31). Cf. Makrizi ix. ifisf. Oliver's 
account in not so definite (Kck. ii. 1398- (iuizoi 329 f.). I. A.'s date is too late in the 
year (between the middle of Kamad:in and the beginning of .Shawal). 

' Acconling to A.S. (Wilken vi. 150* notes 39 and 40) from Wednesday s8th 
Sha*han to Thuriiday 6th Ramadan (39th November — 7th December). Cf. Makrizi 
ix. 163 (ten days). In I.A. ii. 114, seventeen days should probably be seven days 
(length of attack). In the Recueil text of A.S. the error lies in i8ih Sha*ban and 
the day of the week is not to be altered as the editor suggests. Oliver's account 
harmoniics with A.S. and these writers give most particulars. Makrizi ix. 467 has a 
second refefcnce to the attack on jeuel et-tur, derived proliably from I.A. 

' Most particahirt arc given by A.S. v. 164 f. (Wilken vi. 155, note 45). The 
date it Oliver't. De Vitry, Z.K.G. xv. 569 makes the object of \.%^ «v\«(^9^^sQk 
*'BcUbrt...«p«l BeliaM,** and Makriiiix. 466 1^71 S\doci%xA^\AV:\\^««cO»ci^^^ 
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were disinclined to prolong their stay in Palestine and spoke of 
returning home. The most serious defection was that of king 
Andrew of Hungary'. In the beginning of 1218 in spite of all 
persuasion to the contrary and in spite of the patriarch's threat 
of excommunication he left *Akka, taking with him all his shifM 
and men and materials of war. The condition of his kingdom 
and the state of his health were the excuses which he gave. The 
king and patriarch occupied the remainder of the winter in 
erecting a strong tower at Caesarea and the Templars strength- 
ened and enlarged their fortress of 'Athlith. This latter now 
became the principal stronghold of the order in Syria. 

In the spring of 12 18 the strength of the crusade was further 
diminished by the departure of some who returned home, but 
was greatly increased by a fleet of Germans who came chiefly 
from the province of Cologne. A council of war was held at 
which it was decided to attempt the conquest of Egypt 
Damietta, a seaport on one of the eastern branches of the 
Nile, was chosen as the best point of attack. The I^itins 
landed on the 29th of May'. In front of the city, in mid- 
stream, was a tower connected with the town by a bridge .md by 
a chain or several chains, which prevented ships from ascending 
the Nile. Assaults on this tower completely absorbed the 
attention and efforts of the besiegers until the 25th of August, 
when at length it was captured*. News of the disaster is said 
to have caused Kl-'adil's death (31st August i2iSy, liut neither 
the death of the sultan nor the capture of the tower exercised 
much influence on the course of events. El-'adil was succeeded 
in Egypt by his son Kl-malik el-kamil Nasir ed-din Muhammcxi 
and in Damascus by his second son Kl-malik el-mu'azzam Sharaf 
ed-din *Isa. lioth had been provincial governors for many years. 

During all this time the Latin camp was on the western bank 

' TucMlay lyth M.iy (tie Viiry, /.K.(J. xv. 57J), Tucvlay aficr A<<i*nsioti |>ay 
(Oliver, I-:ck. ii. I402). So alM> Mnkrizi ix. 46S ami 475. In Ibn Kli. iv. 14J, 12th 
is a textual error for iml (TucMiay 12th Kabi* i 615). 

* The ilay after St |{arthoU>mew\ l>ay, i4lh Au^ni'^t (Oliver. Kck. it. 1405 s 
Guizol J47). 

' 7th Jumai\a ii 6»J V^^^^^^- ^^« i\l^, \.K. \\. \s^^ lUn Kh. iii. ajM). a Friday 
(AS VI 70) or a Thur^Va^ ^MoVuix \».. ^^^>^. \tv\^>a\ ^^s^ >JMwn^ vs >xv «vw ntv vHe 
day OS well as in i>.c monvYv VS^xvd^l •»^^. ^"^T^; ';^^* Vx^>.^vx^ ^-vW^ 
place on the night oC vhe iOi\. ot vW «^.xvx.,toVvV. v- 
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of the Nile, separated by the river from Damietta. Kl-kamil lay 
with an army a short distance higher up and effectually guarded 
a bridge by which the Latins might have crossed to the eastern 
side. The annual rise of the river and the ravages of disease 
increased the difficulties of the invaders. It was not until 
February' that a fortunate circumstance secured them a footing 
<#n the other side of the Nile. Kl-kamil discovered a plot 
amongst his emirs and secretly left his camp one night. When 
this became known next morning the Kgyptian troops retreated 
in a panic and left the way clear for the Latins. The city was 
now closely invested and slowly starved into surrender. Kl-kamil 
was reinforced by his brother Kl-mu*a/.xam and resumed his 
[H»sition in the neighbourhood, lie made frequent and vigorous 
attacks on the besiegers, but without gaining any notable success. 
In September', when the position of the defenders became critical, 
he entered into negotiations with the I^itins. Hut the terms he 
offered were rejected". Finally, when the garrison could no 
longer offer much resistance, the town was stormed on Tuesday 
the 5th of November (1219)*. 

* There i?* remarkable uncertainty rcjjanling ihc il.nle. Oliver, Kck. ii. 140K i;ives 
the «lay followini; the fe>lival of St A(;atha, i.e. the day after TueMlay «th Kchmary. 
Makrizi ix. 475 hax lioth TiieMlay 6th DhiiM-kaMa [^hc]. ftoKsibly Tuc^lay isnd 
January (calen<lar date 24th January) ami list iJhuM-kaMa 616 (calendar date 8th 
February in the correct year 615). The latter <late .supports Oliver, the former iv the day 
after the fcMival of St Af»ne». I)e Vitry, /,.K.(i. xv. 5H3, "imminente <JuadrageMma,*' 
alM> supports Oliver. Kracles ii. ,\,\ft(.t the d.iy after the festival of St John (i.e. 
Tucs4lay s.Ath June), may lie an error cither for Oliver's date or for the first of 
Makrizi's. 

* Ne{*otiation% CHnmence after a fiqht which took place on the day of the execution 
of St John <]9th Auf^isti and continue until the day before the fe!»tival of Cosmas and 
l^amien (Oliver, F.ck. ii. i4i3~Guizot 367 f.). These same negotiations are still 
referred to by Oliver. Vxk. ii. i4i4 = (*uizot .(69 f. 

* Wis oflcrK wtrre gradually increased (Kracles ii. 3.^Hfr.). Hut the alleged offer to 
restore the whole kingdom of Jerusalem except Kerak ami Shaubak (Oliver, Kck. ii. 
i4i4 = (iui2oi 370) must lie an exaggeration. l>c VitryV more exact statement implies 
conMderably le>s (Z.K.(t. xvi. 74'sGuixot 393). Even at a later stage the report of 
such an oflcr is to lie received with caution (see p. 305, n. i). 

* Sanutns ii. loK, Oliver, Vck. ii. i4i5 = Guizot 371, dc Vitry, Z.K.(i. xvi. 77s 
ttttizot 395 f.; also A.S. v. 176 (Tuesday Sfth Sha*lMin 616) and Ibn Kh. iv. 143 
(TncMiay 26th Sh«*ban 616) ; the latter mentions as an alternative 17th Sha'ban, 
which is I.A.*sdate (ii. 119) and Ya|^ut's (Uerenboarg O9). According to a letter 
in Martinc*s Collcctio v. 1479 the attack began at night and the dtadcl held out 
nntil the middle oC next day. Abulfida's date (sKem. Blochet 162) is certainly 
i ii o weo os (loth Ramadan s 1 9ih November). 
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the lime everyone was ready it was nearly the middle of July*. 
It was decided to march directly from Damietta to Cairo, 
althou[;h the route was a difficult one for an invading army 
at the season of the year. Kl-kamil was posted at Mansura 
where his front was protected by the Bahr Ashmun, a branch 
of the Nile which the Latins would have to cross on their way. 
The emirs of northern Syria, including El-ashraf, had joined forces 
with the Egyptians in the carl)- part of the year*. At Fariskur, 
three miles from Damietta, the Latins mustered 4000 bowmen, 
1200 knights and a large number of mounted men, besides in- 
fantr)'. Their advance from there to the Uahr Ashmun occupied 
a week. As they marched along the right bank of the Nile in 
close order they were only slightly harassed by Moslem attacks. 
On the 24th of July they encamped in the triangle that is formed 
by the Ashmun and the branch of the Nile that flows past 
Damietta. Further advance was imix>ssible in the face of the 
enemy and a fortified camp was accordingly constructed. The 
danger of the position soon became apparent. The ships sent 
to Damietta for provisions were cut off on their return journey, 
being captured or sunk (i8th August). The Moslems having 
gained the river at once blocked the lines of communication by 
land also. In a few days the Latins came to the conclusion 
that they must endeavour to force their way back to Damietta 
(Thursday 26th August)*. It was arranged to start at nightfall. 
"The tents were set on fire as if to inform the enemy of the 
retreat and to invite them to awake and pursue us^" It was 
altogether a ho|)eless undertaking. By next morning the main 
body, on the shore, was surrounded and cut off from the river 
and from the ships which carried most of the provisions. The 
sluices of the Nile were opened and the country was flooded. 

• Kinj; John returned from Syria on WiHlnesday, 7th July (Oliver, Kck. ii. 1427, 
the day after I'ucmlay **in octava Apostolorum ") ; on the 17th of July (i^th Kal. 
AngiiM) the army mu«lere«1 at Fariskur (Oliver, tick. ii. 1438, ** Phariaoim **). 

' £l*a!«hraf joined his brother in Muharram 618, i.e. February 1121 (Ibn Kh. iii. 
488). Wilken vi. 331, note 44. quoten Makrizi for 13rd Jumada ii 04il> AuguM) and 
A.S. fur 3rd Rajab (23rd Au|;ust). Cf. also Wilken, note 45. 

' 7th Kal. September (Oliver, Kck. ii. 1434) ; evenirtg of Friday 7th Rajab 618, 
tc the night of Thnraday i(kh .Aufpast (Ilm Kh. iii. 14 1). The dates and particulars 
in this paragraph without special reference arc derived from Oliver, Eck. 1428-37. 

^ Abbreviation of a sentence of Oliver's (Eck. ii. 1434). 
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Although the crusaders kept the enemy at bay during the whole 
of Friday further retreat was impossible. They sent envoys to 
EUkamil on Saturday to request terms of surrender. The sultan 
thought it best not to press his advantage unduly. After the 
nccessar)' consultations and interchange of messages exceedingly 
moderate terms were agreed to and embodied in a treaty, which 
was signed on Monday the 30th of August'. The chief provisions 
were that Damictta should be surrendered, the prisoners tin both 
sides set at liberty and the duration of peace fixed for a term of 
eight years' or until the arrival of a western king*. This last 
condition was understood to apply particularly to the emperor 
Frederick 1 1. Damietta was surrendered on the 8th of September 
(1221)*. 

Frederick II of Germany took the crusaders* vow in 121 5, 
on the day when he was crowned king. During the siege of 
Damietta he gave energetic support to the movement in Europe 
but he found it inconvenient to leave his dominions at the time 
himself. In 1221 he sent reinforcements to Kgypt and made pre- 
parations to follow them. His failure to carry out his intention 
was publicly reproved by the Pope as a cause of the disastrous 
issue of the crusade. In 1222 it was arranged that he should 
marry Isabella daughter of king John of Jerusalem, who was 
heiress to the kingdom through her mother. The marriage was 
celebrated in November 1225 and Frederick thereupon claimed 
the title king of Jerusalem in virtue of his wife's lineage and in 
spite of her father's protests. Kxtcnsive preparations were com- 
menced for a crusade which was to start in the summer of 1227. 
Hut again, at the last moment, the emperor's de|)arture was 
postponed on account of the state of his health. Gregory IX 

> Oliver, Eck. ii. 14.)*: I^" ^^^- '>*• ^4* k'>^'» nth Rajab (calendar date jisl 
Aui:u>t). I. A. Kamil ii. 1 24 C'*«-'* 7t'» kajali (the day of the retreat) as the date of ibt 
infaiy (cf. p. .\o6, n. 3). 

« Oliver, Eck. ii. i43'*» Sanulun ii. 110, Willum de Nangis in Guiznt lya, Eruclc% 
ii. 351. Ralph of Coggc*halIc 1H9. According; to Oliver the prisoners to be released 
included all taken since the time of .Saladin. Cf. .Makrizi ix. 493. StmiUri/ 
KracleN. 

* Oliver. Eck. ii. i43^- Cf. p. 195, n. .« 

« Wednesday I9lh Kajab 61H (Almlf iv. \o6 ; Makrizi m. 49a; Jhn el-khauu 
quoted by Ibn Kh. iv. 143), or lolh Rajab 61H (Kcm. iJlochct 164, where 6a8 U a« 
obvious textual enoiV ^tv \.K. V^%t\\\V \\. \t$ <jih Rajab is a textual error. 
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(1 227-41 X the new pope, regarded this as a mere excuse and 
launched a bull of excommunication against him. When 
Frederick protested that he was ready to start the Pope for- 
bade him. In those circumstances the emperor sailed in June 
1228, and having spent some time in Cyprus asserting his claim 
to the island and arranging for its government, he landed in 
*Akka on the 7th of September'. 

The course of events in Syria since the peace of Damietta 
may be very briefly summarised. Affairs in Cyprus had been 
productive of much internal strife among the Latins. The 
jealousies of Pll-'adils sons had led to frequent wars among the 
Moslems. Although Trijjolis and Antioch were not included in 
the peace neither party had much leisure even for the border 
warfare which was usual in the north*. The crusaders who left 
Europe in 1227, when Frederick should have sailed, did not 
open hostilities in Syria. Many returned home when they 
learned that Frederick had postponed his departure but about 
800 knights and 10,000 foot soldiers remained, awaiting his 
arrival*. On the 28th of October it was decided to proceed 
at once to fortify Caesarea and, after this work was finished, 
to strengthen Jaffa in the same way*. The pilgrims seem how- 
ever to have worked at several points throughout the winter. 
The Teutonic knights Hospitallers were occupied in building 

* Vipl of the Nativity of the Virgin (Mt. Pari* iii. 159). 

' In June or July 1 3 iK Kl*ashraf made an incursion into the territory of Tripoltst in 
onlcr to effect a <liversion in favour of the defenders of Damietta. I le plundered the 
rAha4 («uharh«) of Safitha and Minn el-akrad and ravaged the country round. An 
attack on the territory of Alep}x) by the sultan of Kum called him away (Kem. 
Blochet 155 f. : cf. Abu'l-mehxMn in Hlochct's note, p. 155 and A.S. v. 166). In June 
I2SS KI-mu*a/'-Ain (''Coradinus") made an expetlitifin .igain»t Guy of JuUail, who 
refuMxl to recogniJW the peace. He was com|>elletl to make a ^«parate truce (Oliver, 
Kck. ii. 1 450). AlKnit the Mime time or a little later Bohcmond IV attacked some 
Turks who had invaded Armenia (Oliver 1450). On another occasUon when Bohemond 
invaded Armenia (? A.H. 613) the Armenians were assisted by Shihab ed-<lin of Aleppo 
(I. A. Kamil ii. 170). In A.ll. 614 (commences und December i«i6) there were 
conflicts bettr c tn the Templars and the Moslems followed by peace with Antioch 
(I. A. Kamil ii. i;o). 

' Mt. Paris iii. 160 (cf. Gcrold*s letter to the Pope in 1117 in Mt. Paris iii. laS). 
The figures may include the strength of the military orden as well as of the 
cnisaders. 

* Letter of Gerokl (Mt. Paris iii. 1S9). Eracles ii. 365 makes the work «<l 
Caesarea commence a month after Easter (iitS). 
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a new castle for themselves not far from Safcd*. Others n'cnt 
to Sidon, where they fortified an island in front of the harbour 
by erecting; a wall and two towers*. This proceeding was really 
a breach of the conditions of the truce, for the town was jointly 
inhabited by Moslems and Christians, or at least the revenues 
of the district were divided between them, and the walls were 
left in ruins in order that neither side might gain undue ad- 
vantaged Jaffa was still untouched when Frederick arrived in 
Palestine. 

Frederick's relations both with the Christians and the Moslenu 
were now somewhat peculiar. He brought with him only a small 
number of his own followers. He soon discovered, if indeed he 
was not previously aware, that he could not depend on the support 
cither of the crusaders or of the Syrian Latins. The Pope sent 
word that his le<idership should not be rccogni.sed. The Templars 
and the knights of St John held aloof. The supporters of John 
of Hricnne and of the recently dejiosed governor of Cyprus, John 
of licirut, were his enemies. It is probably significant that the 
fortification of Jaffa was the only military o{x:ration that he 
undertook. This was not his own plan nor was it carried out 
by his authority. It occupied the Latins from the 2Sth of 
November to the beginning of March*. Hut by this time 

> Annates ii. ii. 4.1S and Il.iithum i. 4H5 mention its huilding under the jrar 
Mj6. Fritlcnclv^ letter of March 1229 |>o>%il)ly implies that it was then »ttll 
untinishc<l (Mi. I'.iris iii. 175). The caNile i> c.illc«l Kurain by Arabic writers. 

' Kracle> it. y>5 = Sanutus ii. 211. The work la.ste<l from .Martinnuuk (iith 
NovcmlKT) to the middle of <^)u.'idrn|;e>ima (Inr^innini; of March I3i8). It was 
com|dete when l-'ieticrick arrived (Kracie> ii. ./x^). .\nnales ii- ii. 438 mention* the 
fortification of .Sidon under A.U. 1227. AbuU*. iv. 348 atirilnitCN the work to Kretlerick 
himself (A. If. 625). 

' Abulf. iv. 34M ; I. A. Kamilii. 171. In the l>e^innin(;of March niHCendoT Ka,bi* 
i 625) the Moslems had made a r.iid in the nei^hixiurhood of Tyre (A..S. v. 185 f.K 

♦ Krc<lcrick's letter in Mt. Paris lii. 173 N,iy> he reachnl Jaffa •* »v" die mcnsH 
Novembris." As, however, he left *Akka al)«»ut .St Clement's Day ((terold** letter 
iii. 102, ascite«l p. 31 2, n. 4), i.e. 23nl Xovenil>er, i«th in Mt. Paris may lie a.Nsumcvl to 
lie a textual error for 2(th. Makrixi ix. 520 says that a. 11. 625 ended whilut Kl-kamil 
Was stdl at Tell 'aju! and Kre«lcrick in *Akka. Althouf;h this statement i% inexact 
in either case, it tends to confirm the later date, 25th Novcnilier (a.m. 625 ended <m 
49th November 1228). The date when the ftirtiKcation of jafTa was completed may 
)>e inferred from the fact that Frcfl«rick visiie<l Jerusalem (after the work wm% com* 
pleted) on the 17th of March. Hermann's letter (in Mon. (term. I..egum ii. 165) 
My% that Jaffa had been strongly fortified by .Sexagesima .Sunday (18th Febnaary). 
Further additions lo \\\e (ot\\(vca\\otv\ were oIm contemplated (Gerokl'i letter iiL 
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Frederick had negotiated a treaty with the Moslems on his 
own authority and without consulting those who were generally 
most important in such affairs, the masters of the military orders 
and the papal legate, who was Ceroid the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The emperor's intention to make an expedition to Palestine 
was well known beforehand to the Moslems. £l-kamil actually 
sent envoys to negotiate with him in Europe. There can be no 
doubt that he offered concessions in Palestine at the expense of 
his brother £l-mu'azzam, similar probably to those he was 
previously willing to grant to the crusaders in Egypt. Frederick 
seems to have thought that the sultan might perhaps restore the 
whole kingdom of Jerusalem as it had been before Saladin's 
victories. It is incredible that El-kamil should have entertained 
such an idea at any time and, besides, the situation in Moslem 
Syria immediately before and after Frederick's arrival had 
altered very much to the sultan's advantage. His great rival 
£l-mu'azzam of Damascus died in the latter part of the year 
1227 (i2th November)*, and Palestine was occupied by an 
Egyptian army in the .summer of 1228'. Damascus remained 
in the hands of El-mu'azzam's son El-malik en-nasir Da'ud, 
whose claims were at first recognised by his uncle El-malik 
el-ashraf, sultan of Euphratesia and overlord of northern Syria. 
About the end of November (1228), however, El-a.shraf agreed 
that El-kamil should retain Palestine on condition that Damascus 
should be conceded to himself ^ The assurance of the Moslem 
sultans that Frederick was not a serious menace to their schemes 
may be inferred from the fact that El-ashraf now commenced 
the siege of Damascus and devoted him.self to this undertaking 

107). Annalcs ii. ii. 438 menliong the event under A.l>. 1118; also that two towers 
were Imill at Jafia in A.l>. 1130. 

* Ibn Kh. it. 419 (8th hour of Friday 30Ch DhuU*ka*da 634, calendar date nth 
November, or the evening of ist Dhu'l-hijja ; i.e. Thursday night or Friday morning). 

* Makriza ix. 5i6f. 

' £l*ashraf entered Damascui as Da*ttd'sally in the last ten days of Ramaijan 615, 
S4th Angast — tnd September iti8 (Abulf. iv. 346; Makrizi ix. 517). Kl*ashraf 
joined El-kamil near Ascalon on the loth of November (**jour de la fete des sacrifices 
615,** Hisi. Pair. Alex, qooled by Blochet, Rev. Or. Lat. ix. 519; cf. Abulf. iv. 346) 
•nd the agreement between the saltans was made at Tell 'ajul* in the neighbourhood 
of AicaloQ and Gaia, at the end of A.H. 613, i^ before 30(h November is«8 
(AbnlC iv. 346). £l-ashnf set oat for Dtmascos in the beginning of A.H. 616 
(bt ginning of December iss8)* 
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during the remainder of the emperor's stay in Palestine. The 
small number of Frederick's troops was necessarily known to 
the Moslems and so also, no doubt, was the notorious division 
between the papal and the imperial parties. It is not surprising, 
then, that the course of the negotiations between the sultan of 
Egypt and the emperor did not run smoothly. They com- 
menced immediately after Frederick's arrival* and they lasted, 
with one slight interruption*, for five months. During the 
earlier part of this time the emperor was encamped near *Akka ; 
from the 25th of November onwards he was at JafTa. Possibly 
the proposal to fortify Jaffa was a consequence of the discovery 
that a settlement could not be speedily attained*. The stages 
of the negotiations can only be conjectured. Presumably the 
final agreement lay between the e.xtreme proposals at first 
made by each side\ Frederick had no means of enforcing his 
demands. During the winter, also, he heard that his presence 
was much required in Kurope, where his enemies were taking 
advantage of his absence. On the other hand, the siege of 
Damascus made no progress and there was a danger that 
the emperor might ally himself with El-malik en-nasir Da*ud. 
A large degree of friendly feeling and mutual respect bctn-een 
the sultan and the emperor and their respective envoys may 
also have influenced the result. Hoth princes were eminently 
men of culture, and unlike most of their contemjxirarics re- 
markably tolerant of di (Terences of religious opinion and practice. 

' (JtroM's circular leUcr in Mt. Paris iji. i8o: rcprcscntalive"* of ihc cm|icror 
landed before the fortifications of Sidon were complete and they had alrea«ly h»l 
interviews with the sultan (Krnoul i6of.). 

' When the Latins Inrtjan the fortification of jaflfa they «c»/.etl .supplier fn»m the 
afljoinin^ vil]a{;cs. 1'he sultan complaine<l of this and of the whole umlvrtakini; a& 
beinj; inconsistent with the carryin;; on of nejjotiations. Freilcrick jjave compcnvaiion 
for what had Inren taken by force, hut the sultan broke ofT ne};otiations f<ir a iJiort 
time and harassed the crusaders by cuttin{; off slrag;;lers (Gcrold's letter to the l*opc 
iii. 103, as citctl p. 313, n. 4). 

' ('f. Kracles ii. 37i = Sanulus ii. 213. Kl-kamil was at Nablus when Kreilcrick 
arrivett and it was after he h.id movetl to Forbiya near (iaza that the em|>er«ir flccMlcil 
to fortify Jaffa (Kracles ii. 369 ff.). l)a*ud of Damasais was encamped at Nabla» for a 
»hort time in the latter part of November and the bet;inning of Decemlier (Abulf. iv, 
346*348). Hermann's statement that I>a*ud was at Nablus and El-a»hraf with 
El-kamil near Gaza whilst Frederick was at Jaffa (Mon. C;erm. Legum ii. 163) is hoc 
to be understood of the whole period of the fortification of Jaffa (cf. p. 310, n. j). 

* There arc indications of this in Ketnaud's extracts. The earliest propOMds arc 
ytigixtiy stated in ¥lTac\t%'\\. y,o\. 
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A treaty was drawn out and signed on the i8th of February 
(1229)*. It was agreed that there should be peace for ten years*, 
dating from the 24th of the month'. Most of the special articles 
embodied concessions by the sultan to the emperor. 

The outstanding feature of the treaty is the provision that 
Jerusalem should again become a Latin town. Hut the mosques 
on the temple hill and the whole sacred area are excepted and 
a free right of pilgrimage is expressly provided for*. Bethlehem 
and Nazareth were also handed over to the Latins and the roads 
to Nazareth and Jerusalem were made secure by the surrender 
of certain villages on the way*. Other concessions were the 
fortress of Tibnin, the town of Sidon and part at least of the 
surrounding district*. The most important provisions yet un- 

* Frederick'^ letter in Mt. Vatis iii. 175 ; Rahi' ii in El-*aini ii. 191 is prol>ably a 
textual error for Kabi* i : cf. note 3. 

' Fre<lerick*s letter in Mt. Paris iii. 175; Gen>l<1 i. 197 (as citc«l in note 4); 
Em<nil 465 ; <lc Nangis (iuixot 143. KcinamI 4.10, without naming his source, gives 
ten years, five months and some day» ; Makrixi ix. 514, ten years, five months and 
forty day». 'llie diflfercnce lictween the length of the Christian and the Moslem 
yvATs explains the additi«>nal five months. 

* sMth K.il)i* i 636 (Makri/i ix. 534). 

* Full |»articuiars of the sultan's concessions arc given in Frederick's letter (Mt. 
Paris, iii. 174 f.) .md in a letter of (ierold to the ro)>e (lluillard-Iircholles, llistoria 
diplom.itica iii. 101 AT.). Kxtr.ictx from the treaty with (vcrold's comments are given 
in Mon. (ierm. Kpisiolarum, saec. xiii, i. 296 fT. The lis*, of surrenders in Kracies ii. 
jl74 = Sanutus ii. 313 is: Jerusalem, Hethlehem, Na/.ireth, vill.igcs on the road to 
Jerusalem, land of Toron (Tibnin), the part of Sidon which the .Moslems held an<i 
the plain of Sidon. (iestes 49 ami .\nnales ii. ii. 4,^8 name only Jerusalem, Nazareth 
and Lydda (Lud). 

* There was a general provision that the latins were to exercise no authority in 
the neighlMiurhood of Jerusalem, but Hethlehem and certain villages on the way from 
*Akka to Jerusalem were expressly avsignetl to them (Kem. Hlochet I75f. = Kev. 
Or. I^it. V. 75 f.). liesiiles liethiehem two very small casalia l>etween it and 
Jerusalem were granted to tlie l.aiins (Geruld's letter to the Vo\^ iii. 105 ; cf. 
Hermann's letter ii. 164). Eb'aini ii. 189, quoting the tarikh liaibars, Makrisi ix. 
515 ami Gerold*s comments all emphasise the fact that the casalia round Jerusalem 
were to be Moslem. Kn-nuwairi in EN'aini ii. 1K8 mention.<( the surrender of the 
villages lietwcen *Akka and Jerusalem and Kl-*amid, in Fb'aini ii. 191, names 
particularly Lud (similarly Makri/i ix. 535). Hermann ii. 163 f. specifies Kamla and 
the casalia on both sides of the road lietwcen it ami Jerusalem, Gerokl's letter iii. loji 
those on the direct road between Jaffa and Jerusalem. Xaxareth is distinctly 
represented as a new concession by Frederick and I lermann and Eracles ( s Sanutus). 
GcroldV letter iii. 105 hays the villages between *Akka and Naureth were **duo 
casalia OKMlica.** 

* Tibnin and Hunain were apparently still in ruins and unoccut^idL ^ >^>a> <vcc«. 
(I. A. Kamil ii. 1 7 1 ). Makriii ix. 9 16 conftnm xhc viTf^iAtx o\ T-^awwi %sA\v^ \Ktv8«ir% . 
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314 MINOR HOSTILITIES IN THE N9RTH A. D. 1 229-37 

diet by the authority of the patriarch Ceroid ^ In 'Akka 
Frederick had to face scenes of rioting and recrimination. 
Having made what arrangements he could for the government 
of his eastern kingdom he sailed on the ist of May*, leaving 
behind him a mixed legacy of benefit and of strife. 

In spite of the dislike with which the treaty of 1229 was 
regarded on both sides it was soon practically accepted as a 
good working arrangement. At first, while El-kamil's authority 
in Palestine was not secure, Moslem discontent found vent in 
riotous attacks upon the pilgrims in Jerusalem and on the roads 
to the holy places*. Hut this was merely an ebullition of popular 
feeling, easily dealt with and quickly suppressed. After the 
reconciliation of the Pope and the emperor, in the summer of 
1230, all parties agreed to recognise accomplished facts. Antioch 
and Tripolis being as usual outside the scope of the treaty, the 
military orders had still an outlet for their activity in this 
direction. During 1229-31, ^^^ ^ ^^^^ months in 1233, and again 
in 1235-37 there were conflicts with neighbouring emirs, especi- 
ally on the borders of Tripolis*. But once more internal party 

' The emperor's visit lasted from the evening of Saturday 17th March to the early 
morning of the following Monday. The account of (ierold's letters (op. cit. iii. 109 ff. 
and Mt. Paris iii. 180 f.l is to >« supplemented by the friemlly .iccount of Hermann 
(op. cit. ii. 165). It is difficult to understand Frederick's abrupt departure except as a 
consequence of the interdict. Gerokl represents his de|)arture ** summo dihiculo** 
(Eracle^ ii. 374 ** 4 mie nuit **) as ha<»ty and blameworthy, but he says nothing of the 
interdict which, according to Hermann, had l»een already pronouncetl that very day. 
On Sunday Frederick discussed the qucsti<m of fortifying the town and promised to 
annoance his |)lans next day. He left on Monday without making any communication 
on the subject, ami when he was overtaken and asked his intentions he was obviously 
not in a mood for co-operating with the party which had just treated him, as he must 
have felt, so shamefully. 

* Gerukrs circular letter (Mt. Paris iii. 1K4). 

* See especially Krades ii. 383 ff. 

* The district of I{arin was pillaged in November 1139 (end of A.M. 626, I. A. 
Kamil ii. 180). The knighu of I.lifn el-akrad were repulseil by the troops of llama in 
the summer of 1230 (Ramadan 617, El**aini ii. 174; cf. Aliulf. iv. 366). In A. 11. 628 
Jabala was plundered by the Latins ami they were attacked in their turn by the troops 
of Aleppo (I. A. Kamil ii. 180). According to Kem. Blochet i79f. the Moslems 
ravaged the vicinity of Markab in Kabi* ii 628 (February 1 23 1 ) and ruined the citadel of 
Balanyas. There was an indecisive engagement and peace was made on 20th Sba'ban 
(23rd Jane 1231) with both the Templars and the Hospitallers (cf. p. 299, n. 3). In 
1233 the emir of llama discontinued payment of tribute to the knights of Htfn el- 
akrad and the Latins made iacursions into hit territory. El*kamil and El-ashraf on 
tkcir waj to Anaenia Minor arnuiged a renewal of peace and VtvVM\ft.'«%&«^Tw'^p£)^ 
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3l6 DEATH OF EL-KAMIL A.D. I237-4O 

presumably on condition that he acknowledg^ed El-kamil's 
authority. Even El-ashraf formally recognised his brothers 
supremacy and surrendered several Mesopotamian towns in 
exchange for his new capital *. El-kamil thus became the most 
powerful Moslem prince in Syria and Euphratesia. By a scries 
of successful wars he established his authority and rounded off 
his territories. Gradually the jealousies aroused by his success 
came to a head. El-ashraf himself was on the point of leading 
a general revolt when he died in the summer of 1237. This 
event gave El-kamil an opportunity of seizing Damascus (7th 
Januar>' 1238)' and thus of further strengthening his position. 
When, however, he himself died two months later (loth March 
1238)' there was no one capable of holding his dominions 
together. After several changes and vicissitudes of fortune El- 
kamiKs brother El-malik es-salih *Imad ed-din Lsma'il of Ra*albek 

• • • 

gained Damascus (27th September 1239)^ and one of El-kamil's 
sons, El-malik cs-salih Nejm cd-din Ayub, became sultan of 
Eg>-pt (17th June 1240)*. The history of the next five years 

A.S. V. 190 (Kerak, Nahlus and villa«;es in Kl>(;or and Kl-belka) ; Makrizi x. 150 f. 
(Kcrak, Shaultak. Salt, Kl-belka, Nablus. JcruNalem and Bait Jihril). 

* Almlf. iv. J15J. 

* iithlaM ni^ht nf jumada i 635(Al>ulf. iv. 4t.H). In Ilm Kh. iii. 343,9th Jumadai 
may lie a textual error for 19th Jumada i, which is given by Kem. Hlochct 199 and 
would a;;ree exactly with Alnil(ida'» date. Makrizi x. 189 is \yoss\h\y a harmoni^tic 
combination of the two dates found by him in separate sources. El-xshraf die<l on 
Thurvlay 4th Muharram 635, 37th August 1337 (Makrizi x. 3H6), in Kem. Hlochet 
196 called 5th Muharram 635. 

* AInilf. iv. 430 (nine days from the end of Kajab 635); Ibn Kh. iii. 144 and 
Makri/i x. 390 (Wc<lnesday list Kajab 635, calentlar d.nte 9th March 1338) ; Kem. 
Blochet ioo(3i>t Kajab 635). 

* Ilm Kh. iv. J45 (Tuesday ijth .Safar 637, calendar <lalc 18th .Septcml)er). Cf. 
Makrizi x. 319 (37th Safar), ami AbuM-mehasin quoted by Hlochet, Kem. 306 (Tuexlay 
13rd .Safar 637, where iH may I>e substituteil for 33). The citadel wxs captured a few 
days later and so in the beginning of the following month Kabi* i (Kem. Hlochet 306). 

* Sunday morning 6th last day of Dhu'l-kaMa 637 (Alnilf. iv. 453), i.e. Sunday 
«4th Dhu*l-ka*da (Kem. Blochet 307). Ibn Kh. iii. 346 has Sumlay 37th l>htt'l-ka*da 
(calendar date 19th June, a Tuesday). Ayub's brother and rival was arrested by his 
emirs on Friday night 8th Dhu'l*kaMa, i.e. on the night of Thursiday 31st May (Alnilf. 
hr. 453 and Kem. Blochet 107)* Ayub was ruler of Damascus from January 1 339 
(Jumada ii 636) until it was seised by Isma'il whilst Ayub and his army were away 
in Palestine. Three weeks later, having been deserted by his troo^^^ fofa>5 ^^x xcw^^ 
prisoner by Da*od of Kerak, on Friday evening i\*l OcXoWx m^^ V^a. >>^«. ^^wccv^^A. 
Sataiday iind RjW i 6s7, Ibn Kh. Ul \^\). \U >wa %!lvw^w^% ^•^ *2^ X^o^-I 
4m ihe ereaing ofSniurdMy t;th RamaiUn. \jt. lolYi Xv^^"^ ^"^^ VVVw^>f-^ '^^^' '^•^^^^ 
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fore, Ismail now proposed to the Latins that they should make 
an alliance with him for the protection of Syria against invasion. 
He promised to surrender Safed and Shakif Arnun and portions 
of the districts of Sidon and Tiberias*. From the sequel it 
appears that the project was taken up and carried through on 
the Latin side by the knights Templars, and accordingly it was 
to them that Safed and Shakif Arnun were surrendered*. Ac- 
cording to agreement the allies joined forces at Jaffa, where the 
frontier was most exposed to attack (summer 1240). There 
however the knights Hospitallers initiated a policy which con- 
flicted with that of the Templars and quickly turned the discord 
of the rival orders into an open breach. The prisoners taken at 
Gaza, including the Master of the Hospital, were captives in 
£g}'pt, and the most certain way of securing their release was to 
make a compact with Ayub. The plan commended itself even to 
many of those who had been parties to the treaty with Isma'il, 
amongst others to Theobald, who had also signed the treaty 
with Damascus. The supporters of the new alliance left the 
camp at Jaffa and returned to *Akka'. In any circumstances 
Theobald might reasonably wish to return home at the season 
of the autumn passage, which was now approaching. But the 
difficulty of uniting the Syrian Latins in any common policy is 
said to have hastened his departure. Without completing a 
correspondence which he opened with Da*ud of Kcrak, who was 

* The most exact enumeration of the surrenders is given by Makrizi x. 340 (and 
App. 516 f.). l^ess exact are Abulf. iv. 462 (.Safed and Shakif), Kraclcs ii. 4i8 = Gestcs 
lit (Ihrlfort. i.e. Shakif, and the districts round Tilieriasand Sidon; .Safed incidentally 
o*> V*Sc 4i!^)' El**aini ii. 197 (Jerusalem, Tiberia.s Ascalon) alone mentions A&calon; 
it wa» fttill in ruins. The reference in Erades ii. 4i8ssGestes 111 sSanutus ii. 115 to 
"all the land of Jerusalem ** can only mean that the previous possessions were con- 
finned. Its counterpart in Mikrizi, Kev. Or. Lat. x. 340 (**et tout le restc du Sahel **) 
teems quite inappropriate at the end of the preceding enumeration, and the translation 
in App. 537 (**et plusieurs autres endroits tur le bord de la mcr**) suggests some 
difference of text. l*he defensive character of the alliance it clear from a letter of 
the Mxsier of the Temple (Mt. Paris iv. 65). 

' This important fact is stated by Eracles ii. 4i9aBGestet iti sSanutus ii. 116 ; 
d Annalct ii. ii. 440. On the other hand the Kothelin MS. ii. 55 a f. speaks of the 
tvrrcndcr of Biaafort (ShakiQ to the teignear of Sidon, itt former owner. 

* Eracles ii. 4i9f.sGeitet iiiaSanotut ii. 116. The Kothelin MS. ii. 553 
cxplaint the motive of the new treaty but makes l*heobald its chief supporter and hit 
attitude a cause of alienatioa from the Sjrrian Latins and ultimately of hit departure 

Syria (ii. 354). 
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independent of Damascus and of Kgypt. he sailed from 'Akka 
about the end of September'. Apparently no reply had )-el 
been received from Ayub in response to the recent overtures for 
peace, and certainly no treaty witSi Knypt had yet been signed'. 
Immcdiatcl)' after Theobald left, the arrival of an English 
crusade under Kichard duke of Contuall introduced fresh com- 
plications (ttth October)'. Kichard at first stood neutral between 
the rival orders and their respective policies*. After having 
brought the correspondence with Da'ud to a conclusion, without 
any practical result, he united alt parties in favour of a pro- 
pos.-il that Ascalon should be fortified. .At Jaffa, on the way to 
Ascalon, the Latins were met by amba.ssadors from the sultan 
of Hgypt, who declared his willingness to make peace. Richard 
now threw in his lot with the supjmrters of an Kgyptian alliance, 
and this (wlicy was duly sanctioned by a majority of the I^tin 
chiefs'. Terms were drafted anil dispatched from A.scalon on 
the 30th of November'. The envoys were dctainc-d in Kgj-pt 
for nearl)' two months. Hut finally, on the 8th of Fcbruar>-. they 
brought word that the sultan had a-jreed to their proposals and 
sworn to observe the treaty'. The concessions obtained by the 
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Latins on this occasion are nowhere clearly stated *. Probably 
the most important provision of the treaty was that the prisoners 
taken at the battle of Gaza (1239) should be released. The 
de facto possessions of the Latins, including Ascalon and the 
surrenders lately made by Isma'il, were also duly recognised. 
If, besides this, there was any promise to surrender Moslem 
territory, the places mentioned were in the possession of Isma*il 
and not really in Ayub's power to dispose of-. So far jis the 
new treaty confirmed and supplemented the agreement with 
Damascus it was clearly to the advantage of the Latins. In 
fact, however, it conflicted inevitably with the earlier treaty, 
and as the policy merely of a party it could not and did not 
provide a settlement of the situation. The Templars adhered 
to their alliance with Isma'il and the troops of Damascus were 
still stationed on the south-western frontier near Ascalon*. 
After the departure of Richard and his fellow-crusaders in the 
spring the balance of power between the parties was materially 
altered, and the vitality of the alliance with Damascus soon 
became apparent. Meantime the joint work of fortifying 
Ascalon had made good progress, and after the completion of 
a double wall with towers and defences the crusaders returned 
to *Akka. On the 23rd of .April the Master of the Hospital 
and the other prisoners whom Ayub had released in terms of 
the recent treaty reached the city. Ten da}-s later Richard 
of Cornwall sailed home again (3rd May \24\y. 

Although the results of the crusades of 1239-41 were on the 
whole favourable to the Latins they contributed seriously to the 

* Richard's ktter extracts from the treaty a complete aiul valuable Ii»t of what 
were ackiMmledged to be l^tin pos»e»>iona, but tines not name the places actually 
handed over hj the Rultan (cf. note 2). \V\s\. Tatr. Alex, contains a >imilar list in an 
abbreviated form ; Nablos, Hebron ami Gaza are there s))eci(ic<l as places which were 
to remain Moslem. 

' The revenues of the district round (iaza seem to be the only part of Ayub's con> 
ce»siofis which he was actually in a position to hand over. It !:» questionable if even 
these were ever paid to the Latins. 

' Eracles ii. 44tsGe]ites i]4<=Sanutu<i ii. 316. It has been supposed that there 
was A bttttlc with the Egyptians near Ascalon or Gaia in the >ummer of 11 40 which 
broke ap this allianoe between Damascus and the I.atins (so Reinaud 441, Wilken vu 
604, Rifhridit 848). The supposition appears to rest onl^ otv a ^\>\«e&«cvv ^V NXtt^ccrov 
>• 341 f., i«c»iding which tee p. 331, n. 1. 

« Ml. ruk h. §44 flCJchard*s letter). 
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him to offer new concessions to the Latins in order to win all 
parties to his side. Da'ud of Kerak preferred the friendship of 
Damascus to that of Kgypt, and after some hesitation and delay 
the joint overtures of the new allies were accepted by the Latins 
(beginning of the summer of 1244)'. Isma*il gave up the re- 
mainder of the revenues of Tiberias, surrendered all control of 
Jerusalem and acknowledged the title of the latins to Ascalon-. 
He also promised further concessions in Egypt if that country 
should be conquercd^ The Latins on their part broke off all 
friendly relations with Kgypt and pledged their supi)ort to 
Lsma*il. Thus the policy of the Templars was triumphant. 

Ayub was now faced by the prospect of invasion and 
threatened with the loss of his dominions. In his trouble he 
found allies in an unex|)ected quarter. The Kharismian Turks 
had recently been driven from their homes by the Tartar in- 
vasion and were ready to put their swords at the disjxisal of the 
highest bidder. At the sultan's invitation an army of 10,000 
horsemen* swept through Syria in the summer of 1244. Having 
ravaged the territories of Damascus they entered I'alestine and 
swanned over the land. Jerusalem was invested for a few 
weeks and fell into their hands without much resistance (23rd 
August 1244)*. All the south of Palestine was occupied and 
the Latin coast towns were in great alarm. The sultan of 
Damascus and his allies were pledged by treaty to give their 
help against any Moslem invader and doubly bound to play a 
part in this development of the struggle with Eg>'pt. Isma'il, 
Da'ud of Kerak, and the emir of Homs joined the Latins at 

* I writer in Ml. Pari* iv. 307 ; cf. Ahtilf. iv. 474 (iNfforc ihe end of a.m. 641, i.e. 
8th jane 1344) anil Makrizi %. t^j^j. 

* Abulfifla, Kvcucil i. 1 Ji ; cf. Makri/i. Kcv. Or. I^t. x. .^57. In the text of AhuIA<l.t 
IT. 474 there is a lacuna at this |M>int. The Latins now rclniilt the citadels of 'rilieri.is 
and Ascalon. Ihn Wasil (quoletl by IMochct, Rev. Or. I^it. x. 357) includes Kaukab 
in the list of surrenders. A lettei in Mt. I'aris iv. liUj f. ticscrilnrs the Latin territory 
as rM>w including ^ all the lan<l to the west of the Jonlan except l.icbnm, Nablus and 
ISaisan ** ; cf. («e^tes 146 (excc|>tin(» only Nablus and Jericho). 

* AUdf. iv. 476. 

* .Makrixi x. j«M and App. 53S: Chron. Mail. 1 5H s.iys more th.m 1 s,ooo. Ayub as 
a MeM»|«tamian emir, previous to Deceinlter 11. )S, Jumada i 636, had already licen 
in friendly relations with the Khaiismians (Kem. lilochct 305). 

* TocMlaythc vigil of St llartholoroew (Chron. Mail. 160). The attack commenced 
on the I ith July (Chron. Mail. 159). 
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'.-\kka in tiic bcgiiiiuiig of October with a considerable aimy. 
Tlio Turks were already united to an E^jyptian force of 5000 
men under the command of a inamluk emir, Kukn ed-din 
Daibars. Tiie opjwsin^ forces met near (jaza aiid the cnsuin;; 
battle was one of the most deci.sivc in the history of the 
crusading states (17th October 1244)'. The Moslems who occu- 
pied the centre and the left win^ of the Syrian army broke and 
fled as soon as they iterc attacked'. The Uttins on the right 
held their ground, but only to suffer grievous defeat The 
extent of the disaster may be eslimate<l from the fate of tlie 
military orders. Of thrte hundred Templars and t«o hundred 
Hospitallers engaged in the battle thtrty-thrcc or thirty-sjx 
Templars ami twenty-six Hospitallers alone cscajHsl. The 
others were killed or taken prisoners'. The Master of the 
Tcmiile was amongst the slahi and the Master of the Hospital 
among<t those taken captive. 

The pros{>ccts of the Latins were now dark in the extreme. 
They h.id no army left ami the troops of Ayuli ami of his 
Turkish allies ranged over the country without fear of further 
op[)osition. Ayub indeeil was still on friemlly terms with the 
aticn with him. Hut the 
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Immediately after the battle of (iaza the victors occupied Jeru- 
salem and all the Moslem portion of Palestine, including such 
towns as Nablus and Hebron. After a six months siege, which 
extended over the summer of 1245, Damascus surrendered to the 
sultan's army ( i st October)*. Shortly afterwards the Kharismians 
being dissatisfied with the share of plunder which Ayub had 
assigned them turned against him. Isma'tl endeavoured to profit 
by this opportunity. Supported by Da'ud and the Kharismians 
he attacked Damascus in the summer of 1246*. l^ut fortune 
still favoured his rival. The Turkish army was defeated by a 
relieving force which came from Homs and Aleppo. From 
this time neither Isma'il nor the Kharismian Turks play any 
important part in Syrian |X)litics. The Latins rejoiced with 
good reason at the removal of a terrible scourge. Hut another 
peril from the north was already threatening them. In this 
same year the territories (if Antioch were invaded by the 
Tartars and Hohcmond V (1234-52)' was forced to pay them 
tribute*. 

In 1247 Ftikhr ed-din Yusuf ibn esh-sheikh commanded the 
Eg}'ptian army which operated in Palestine. Probably in the 
early part of the year he ravaged the territor>' of Da'ud and 
took possession of his strongh(»lds with the exception of Kerak\ 
Then he turned against the Latins. His ready success measures 
the feebleness of his opponents. Tiberias was occupied on the 
16th of June and Ascalon was captured towards the end of 
October*. Next year the approach of a new crusade and 
troubles in northern Syria alternately distracted Ayub's attention. 
Homs was besieged for two months and captured by the army of 
£l-malik en-nasir of Aleppo. Ayub had just completed his pre- 
parations for a campaign against this rival when he learned that 
the French king had landed in Cyprus (September 1248). After 

• llm Kh. iii. 146 (Moinlay 8th Juma«la i 643) ; Makrixi x. 365. 

- AKoir. iv. 483 (Inrforc .iml after the end of a. 11. 643, i.e. 18th M.iy 1146). 
' Annalo ii. ii. 445 and Er.iclcs ii. 440 give 1 351 as the year of Ikihemond's dc.iih, 
b«t that include^ what in now regarded ax the early part of 1151. (See p. 199, n. 3). 

• Mt. Tarij. iv. ^47. 

• Al»alf. iv. 488 (a. II. 644) ; Kerak was rarrcndcrcd h^ Utk'vA'^ vitAvs^^X^Tv^-a:*^ 
«7lh September 1249 (Abulf. iv. 501). ^ 

' a-'aini ii, too (loch .Safar 645 and tY\e \a»\ \\\uA ol ^>wtv^A^ vC\. ^"^'^^^^^i 
r. /^. Aonala U ii. u. 441 gives the midAW ol Oc\«V«c fe\ vVft W5X>«^ ^ '^ 
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it n*as ascertained that the crusaders intended to winter in the 
island, Ayub set out on his ex|)edition as already planned. He 
reached Damascus on the 19th of November*. The sultan of 
Aleppo refused to come to terms and Ayub*s emirs laid siege 
to Homs whilst their soxxntrign lay seriously ill in Damascus. 
When the issue of the struggle was still doubtful, in ofdcr 
perhaps to secure union a^inst tlie crusaders or to have time to 
make preparations for the defence of H^*pt, A>Hib concluded 
|Kace with EUmalik en-nasir and left Ijoms in his |X)ssession. 
He was carried back to H^pt in a litter and arri\-ed there in 
the latter |>art of .\pril ( 1249)-. 

The last crusades on a large scale were due pnncipally to 
tin: piety of one man and to the resources of the kingdom over 
which he ruled. Louis IX. Saint l^>uis king of France, took 
the crusaders' vow in the year 1244. It seemed for a time as if 
Christendom might be stirred again to a united effort on behalf 
of the Holy Land. Great sums of money were raised by the 
efforts of the clcpj^y and the ro|>e, and tlie emjxrror Frc<lerick 
ple<li;eii himself to su|)j>ort the project. Hut the quarrel between 
the jK^jJCS and the em|H:ror had gone too far to admit of any 
rcconciliatitni. The crusade which actuallv started in the 
summer n( i J4S was predominantly a Frcncli cru>ade. initiated 
and carrieil through by tlie devotion of the king him>elf. The 
winter was sjHrnt in Cyprus and there it was decided that the 
inxadcrs should land in Kg)pt. .A most enaiuraging success 
was gained at the very outset. Moslem triK»ps under the 
command of Fakhr ed-din were stationed in a camp on the 
uxstem bank of the Nile opposite Oamietta and facing the shore 
where the Latin sln'ps cast anchor on the 4th of June (1249I 
Hut when the crusaders landed next day tlic Moslems wcie 
rx^pulseil and ha.stily retired in tlie direction cf Cairo. This so 
ih^couraged the garrison and jx^pulation of Damictta that ihc 
town was abandoned during the following night and the ni«>m- 
ing o( the next day. Thus the Latins occui)ied the ciiy 

' i\l SlaMcw <^4^ (.V.S. T. ii^4» ; c(. Il»n Kli. iii. 74^* (i)c^innin(; of SluMun 64^^ 
"^ I'lHumcnOfmcnl ol K.U.<»a", V^^A^^^»^'. •V'^v- *^!»M- He left l)ain.i>cu.« on M«i«iiUj 
4th Muh^iram ^4T» »»>^^ .\v^\\ yXS. \. u>vN. N\^v vA >Jcv>: «\<.\ixV v,.^ \V«. ^jairaQraj* 
arx' i:ixvn by ae N*nt*> iS^^^^^ ^^- i^*' ^'''^ ^^**''' ''^* KWW.xs. nh- ^t>.8^ v.^Vxm.x. x^ji^ 
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practically without resistance (6th June 1249)*. Possibly a 
{greater and more decisive success would have been the reward 
of a rapid inarch on Cairo. Hut the season of the Nile floods 
was at hand and it was decided to wait until it was past^ 
Five months were thus spent in Damietta to no positive ad- 
vantage. The stagnation was relieved somewhat by Moslem 
attacks and by skirmishes in the neighbourhood of the town, 
but nothing of importance to either side resulted from these 
engagements*. Ayub's long illness terminated with his death 
(2 1st November)* a few days before the Latins commenced to 
advance on Cairo. Hut the event exercised no influence on 
the course of the war. It was concealed, as far as possible, 
for three months, during which P'akhr cd-din commanded the 
Egyptian army in the interests of Ayub's son Turan shah, who 
was summoned at once from Hisn kaifa. 

Starting from Damietta the Latin army followed exactly the 
route of their predeces.sors in the campaign of 1221 and the 
histor)' of the two campaigns is otherwise remarkably alike. 
The date of starting .seems to have been the 27th of November*, 
but as the triangle of the river opposite Mansura was not 
reached until the 19th of December* there must have been 



* I>atc« aiwl (virticubrs .irc given by M.nkrizi, A\>p. 531 f. VU: Nanps (GcMa xx. 
j;o) agrccK in making the arriv.nl on Kritl.iy nn<\ the landing on Saturday {ct. Annates 
ii. ii. 441, arhv.il 4th June, capture 6(h). It ni.iy be supposed that Ji>inville is in error 
in making the arrival on Thursday and the landing on Frid.iy (99, 101). According 
t«» a letter in Ml. TariK vi. \f,H(, the landing ami the battle took pl.nce on Friday; 
Saturday mjs spent in securing the |Misition and Damietta was occupied on Sunday. 
All sources are agrettl regarding the day of the occupation of Damietta. 

- l>r Nangis (OcAta xx. 37 s, (tuiznt 15X). 

* S*mt< |)articulars are given by .Makri/i, App. 535. 'ITie capture of Sidon is datol 
now. Cf. p. 328, n. 6. 

* Kvemng of Monday 15th Sha'ban 647 (Ibn Kh. iii. 146, Makrizi, App. m^t^k ; 
calendar date 3snd Nitvember) or Sunday night, fourteen nights of Sha'ban being past 
(El-*aini ii. to6, Aliulf. iv. 501). 

* Kraclcs ii. 43;s.Sanutu<« ii. iiSsAnnales ii. ii. 443. Similarly Joinville iso 
(•• en lenlre des advens," Advent Sunday In-ing Novemlnrr jKih). Makrizi puts it 
after the death of Ayub (App. 536). ix>uis* letter, tm the other hand, has aoth 
Novemlier (Ihiche^ne v. 438) and is copied by de Nangis. Mt. Paris vi. 191 gives 
ijnd November. No doulit the troops left Damietta in various det.ichnients and the 
real start may have been from a camp some distance from Damietta. See p.^27, n, v. 

* Sonday ijih kamailan 637, calcmlar date loih lV:cen\Wx V^\7^kx\i\^ Kw- VVCN- 
Louis* letter (tHK'hesnc v. 43!^ copicil by dc >sai>gis Cie>\ak xx. i^-^i^ ^n^s '\>^^>^>^ 
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considerable halts by the way*. The crusaders were not wholly 
unmolested as they advanced*, but the position which the 
Moslems reallv intended to contest was where the Latins came 
to a standstill, facing the liahr Ashmun, with the Eg>-ptian 
camp on the southern side. For six weeks they laboured at 
the construction of a causeway by which they hoficd to cross 
the river. Hut the sheds in which the builders worked were 
burned, the river was widened at the other side by the digging 
down of the banks and the crus.iders' ramp was harassed by 
Moslem attacks from the direction of Damietta. Finally the 
Latins were informed of the existence of a ford some distance 
off and on the 8th of February (I250)\ in the early morning, all 
the available mounted men, in three divisions, were sent round 
this wav. So far the movement was successful. The river was 
crossed, the Moslem camp was taken by surprise and Fakhr 
ed-din lost his life in the confusion of the first attack. Wlicn, 
however, the knights of the first division rashly charged into the 
streets of Man^^ura thc\' were completely cut to pieces. At the 
end of the day the Latins hail indeed secureil a fix>ting on 
the snulhcrn side of the A^hniun. but their effective cavalr}' force 
was greatly diminished and the Moslems joyously celebrated at 
least a partial victors-. .\s in ij^i matters came to a crisis 
when the Kgyptians dcprivcil the Latins of their command of 
the Nile and so cut the lines (►!* communication with Damietta. 
On the 15th of .March they made an im|)ortant capture of Latin 
ships and from that time the river was in their hands*. Scarcity 
of provisions, disease and the perpetual attacks of the enemy 
graduall}' made the Latin position intolerable. Louis pro|x>scd 

]«fforc Chri>lm.VN (^ji^t Dcccmltr) nivl l-.r-iclc^ ii. 4,j7=S.inutM> 11. jiM asm! 
Dcccmlicr. In Annalc*« ii. li. 443 " a xii j«»urs .!c «klkr" xn sh«>ul«l .■iI>o lie xxii. 

* They rcnchfl shannes.i on TucMl.iy jih iKxcmlicr and lianiiun on Mt>ii«lay i.^ih 
Dcccml)cr (M.ikri/i). 

' The principal h^'htin;; l«Mik place t! < day !hc l.atiii'i cnlcrc«I Shamtoa, 
Tuoxlay jlh Ikcfmlur <Kl-*aini ii. J07. .M.»k;..i, .\pp. «y»ff. ; cf. joinTillc 1 ijj). 

' .shrove Tuevlay. Correclly j^iven i»y -k ue^lcrn Miurce-* cxce|K Ml. Tan* v. 
I47 ft', who^c dale i> ihe l>ej;inninjj of April ju«t l»efore the retreat. .So alno Kl'*aini ii. 
20H ( TwcMlay 4IU \A^\^*\•V\^\A (>^-,> :vwV M.uU. tv. 506 (Tuesday n»ornin>j *th Irtio'l- 
kn'dni. 

nicntKiDN an cMi»ct cay^uiv \ 
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terms of peace to the Moslems, but as he demanded concessions 
in Palestine in return for the surrender of Damietta his over- 
tures were rejected*. A retreat was ordered to take place on 
the night of the 5th of ApriP. The Moslems quickly discovered 
what was being attempted and were rcidy to join battle next 
morning. Some of the ships which conveyed the wounded and 
the sick escaped but most of them were destroyed or captured. 
The main body of the army seems to have kept up a running 
fight until it reached Fariskur, where the chief struggle of the 
day took place*. IJy the ninth hour, in the afternoon, they were 
broken up into fugitive fiarties and those who escaped death 
were compelled to surrender*. Only a ver)' few escaped to 
Damietta. King Louis and most of his nobles were made 
prisoners. 

The king and the sultan, and after the sultan's death the 
king and the mamluk emirs, came to terms without much 
difficulty. It was agreed that all prisoners made since the battle 
of Gaza, in 1244, should be released*; that the territory of both 
parties should be as it was before the Christians landed*; that 
Damietta, accordingly, should be restored ; that the jxjrsons and 
property of the Latins in the city should be res|xjcted, and that 
Louis should pay the expenses of the war and a certain ransom 



' Makrixi, App. 540; cf. Joinville 101. 

' Kraclcs ii. 43H ; Joinville 103 (TucMlay in Easter week) ; dc Nangis, Guizot 
159; Kl-*aini ii. 110 and Abulf. iv. 508 (Wednesday night 3rd .Muharram 648, 
calen«lar date ;tb April, actually 6th April accortling to Arabic reckoning, i.e. 5th 
A|>ril acconling to European reckoning). .Makrizi, App. 540 say^ the engines had 
licen Inimcd on i^t April (Fri<lay 19th L>hu*l-hijja, calendar date tiul April); 
cf. perhapft Joinville's description of the withdrawal from the south i>ide of the 
Ashmun. 

* .Makrizi, App. 541 ; A.S. v. 196 namc» Sarmesakh as the place where the l^tin 
prisoners were ca]>tured. 

* I)e Nangis Ge^la xx. 376: cf. Keinaud 463 f. 

* Mt. Paris vi. 196 ** a tempore belli (>azaras." As the priM>ners taken at Gaza 
in 1239 hafl already been released this presumably refers to the liattle of 1S44. On 
the other hand Kothelin MS. ii. 616 f. and de Nangis, Gesta xx. 378 (cf. .Makrizi, 
App. 543) deAnc the staning*point a» the time of the treaty between Frederick and 
El-kamil, which expired in 1 138-39. 

* \\liilst the latins were in Egypt the Moslems are said to have c.nptured Sidon 
(Makrizi, App. 535, cf. Mt. Paris vi. 196) and **Canan Turorii^k*' (Mt. Paris vi. 
■96). 
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Efijypt discussing the matter. In October, William of Chateau 
Ncuf, the Master of the Hospital, was set at liberty along with 
7-800 others, including those who had been captured at Gaza in 
1244'. After this Louis refused to pay the second part of his 
ransom and boldly demanded a revision of the terms of the 
treaty as the price of his alliance a^jainst Kl-malik en-nasir. In 
March 1251 he commenced the fortification of Caesarea and 
remained thus occupied for a year'. In the last week of March 
1252 Egyptian envoys brought word that his terms had been 
accepted*. The king's deputies were permitted to make free 
search in Egypt for all Christian captives and to claim their 
release. For those who were the slaves of private owners Louis 
paid compensation\ It was arranged that the Latins and the 
Egyptians should join forces by the middle of May' and Louis 
moved to Jaffa expecting the Egyptians to occupy Caza. In 
this, however, they were anticipated by the troops of Damascus 
and the proposed union of the allies proved impracticable*. For 
a whole year, whilst the Latins rebuilt the fortifications of Jaffa, 
the army of Damascus kept watch on the frontier at Gaza'. 
Finally peace was made between Egypt and Syria (April 1253)* 

' Aimalcs ii. ii. 444 f. (100 knighls .iml .ilxiut 800 others) nml .1 letter of the 
Mailer of the lltKpit.iI in Mt. T.iris vi. 204. The <lnte of the arrival of the M.i.ster of 
the llo^i>ital in *Akka is pven by the former as viii OctotxT, liy the latter as xvii 
(Kt«»lier. Cf. kothelin MS. ii. 615 f. which gives most details of the prisoners released 
(twentjr-fivc knights II«»spitallers, fifteen Templar>, ten Teutonic knights Ilos. 
pitallerN, one hundred secular knights and six hundreil other prisoners, men ami 
wiimcn) and spe.ik» of Lijuis' release of Mfinlcm sl.ives ami a further lilnrration of 
Christians .is incidents which immctliately followed. rcrha|>s however these took 
place in 13x3. 

' letter Mt. I'aris vi. 3o<, cl*. Annales ii. ii. 445. The Kothelin MS. ii. 617 is 
the authority for the month. TroUihly liefore this I^uis repairctl the fortilications 
oC *Akka ami Haifa (de Nangis, (icsta xx. 3H4). 

•* Mt. rari". V. jlij ami 307 AT. ; Joinville 313 and 345 ; Kothelin MS. ii. 618 f. The 
exact date i» given by Mt. I'aris vi. 105. The statements of Mt. Pars v. 174 and v. 
t04 to the effect that the ransom was completely paid contra<lict one another as to 
date am! arc inconsistent with the statement of the terms of this new trcity. 

* Ml. Paris v. 343. 

* Mt. Paris vi. 106. 

• Joinville 347, cf. Mt. Pari» vi. 106. The Kothelin MS. ii. 63M makes the 
treaty one (or the surrender of all Palestine and accuses the sultan of not ful- 
hWing it ! 

' Joiimllc 365. 

• .Ma^riii i. i. 39 (before 7th .Safar 650) ; cf. Jo\t\v\\\^ ^(^i^^^t^ox^NX*?! \tv->\. 
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and the hopes which the Moslem dissensions had kept alive 
turned to forebodings for the future. When the army of 
Damascus on its way homewards through Syria raided the 
territory of the Latins they quickly realised the danjjer of their 
situation. It was resolved to fortify Sidon. which h.id suffered 
particularly at the hands of the enemy. A retaliatory ex |>ed it ion 
against Hanyas had no great success. The task of fortifying 
Sidon occupied nearly eight months, until the beginning of Ixnt 
in the following year*. Hcfore its completion Louis had resolved 
to return to France. It was clear that no reinforcements 
were coming from Europe. The death of the queen-mother 
Blanche, who had acted as regent in France, removed the chief 
supporter of Louis' projects at home and made it otherwise 
desirable that he should return to his own kingdom. Peace was 
concluded with the sultan of Damascus for a jkH^kI of two years, 
si.x months and forty days, dating from the 21st of Februar}'. 
When the king sailed on the 24th of April (1254)* Gcoflfrcy of 
Sergincs, with a few knights, remained as his rejirescntative. 

King Louis' stay in Palestine h.id lasted nearly four years. 
His reputation as king <>f France was no doubt of service t«» the 
country, but as he never had more than 1 400 men under his 
command in Palestine* he was quite unable to take the aggressive. 
Hence the part he played as a mere negotiator and fortifier of 
cities. It was very largely the (hscord between Kgypt and 
Damascus which gave him even such a part to play. After 
Louis' departure there was a brief renew al of the Moslem quarrel 
in 1255 and this led to the conclusinn of a formal treaty between 
the Latins and the mamluk sultan, .\ilx:k\ Jaffa and the 
neighbourhfxxl were expressly shut out from the operation of the 
treaty, and the hostilities in this district led to some infraction of 
the peace in 1256. It was renewed, however, in the same year 
on the same lines as before^ The duration of the peace was fi.xcd 

' I.cfl j.ilTa ji/h JiHic I J«.i (j«'invillf .^77) nii«! rclurnc«l fr«»m Si<lon lo *.\kLa .11 
ihc l»C|;mntn;^* of I.cnl, jcih Fclmjary ij«4 | joinvillc 41.^). 
' M.ikriri i. i. 54 f. (<latin|; from i^t Muljarr.im ^»«J). 

* Joiinillc 4\.\ i>»\v;A *A Sv MmW> I>.ui : Kr.icli^ ii. 44 1 say> "nprt-^ Ic jor «lc 
Saini Marc* 

•* koihvlin MS. u. ^No, <»:,^^- 
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at ten years, ten months and ten days, and it seems to have con- 
tinued in force until the sultanate of Baibars*. I'robably there was 
also a treaty with Damascus*, so that for some years the Latins 
were a^^ain practically at fKracc with their Moslem neighbours. 

As so often in their previous history this interval was devoted 
to the waging of bitter civil war. In 1256 a quarrel broke out 
between the Genoese and the Venetians and soon every party in 
the state was involved in the struggle. The jealousy of the 
military orders, the personal quarrels of lk)hemond VI of Antioch 
(1252-75) and the contest for the empty title of king of 
Jerusalem all embittered and complicated the strife. Whilst the 
war raged by land and sea thousands lost their lives, and the 
walls of the Latin towns were battered down by those who 
should have been the foremost to strengthen and build them up 
(1256-60). 

In Egypt, meantime, the mamluk sultans firmly established 
their position. The household troops of the sultan Ayub, his 
mamluks or foreign slave-guard, discovered their power after 
their master's death, during the troubles which accompanied 
the Latin invasion of Egypt. Shortly after Louis' defeat the 
mamluk emirs, having assassinated Turan shah(3nd May ]250)^ 
openly assumed the government of Egypt. A few months later 
they conferred the title of sultan upon Aibek, one of their own 
number, henceforth known as Ki-malik el-mu*izz (1250-57). 
During their struggle with the "legitimist" claimant El-malik 
en-nasir of Damascus, they strengthened their jx)sition by 
associating with Aibek a sultan of the house of Saladin. But 
this was only a temix)rary expedient. En-nasir's failure to 
conquer Egypt has already been spoken of. In 1255 J^ome of 
the mamluk emirs, including Kukn ed-din Baibars, became 

' Prvf^umaMy it wax renewed after Aibek 'n death 0>57) ^^^^ attain after his son's 
de|x»ition (1159). Klutuf (1359-60) if definitely said tn have had a treaty with the 
l^tin« which became vot<l at his death (Kothclin MS. ii. 63N). See |>. 335, n. 3. 

* Annates iL ii. 446 s|ieaksof a truce with I)ania.scus in ii5f. .'\> th.nt of 1354 
had mH yet expired {p, 331, n. 3) thi» is cither the same or a prolongati<in of it. 
Kl-'aini ii. tij refers to t trace between lleirat and DamaMruK in the latter |)art of 
the sultanate of El>malik cn*nasir. 

* Knicles il 43H; Ibn Kb. iii. 148 (Monday 371b Muharram 648, calend.ir date ist 
May); Abulf. iv. 510 (Monday the 3nd List night of Muharram, i.e. the ni^^K^^C -^^ 
May according to Arabic, oC snd May according; \.o Euxoytoxv x«O^Qivv\tv<^. 
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afraid of Aibcks gruwing powtr and took 1 
Even then Aibck held his own, until his a 
ijlh Ajiril 1257'. Thn-K: emirs who still 
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1 Tae-Uy ijr.1 RaW i fi.ii lAriolf. iv. .„ .ui,l AIki^I- 
noic). Mal.ii» i. <. 71 c.ill. ihc -lay Tui-»by i^ili K.1I.1' i 

' Knil ..f A.ir. {,fj (AlHllf. IV. f jol! Malfiui 1. i. Kfi j; 
Vavia, in i>hicli Ihi iby of ihe urek »n-l ihr -l.iy uf Ihc 
rciilint: S.ilnnln)- i,lh llhul.hijja iht .liKrciLirur i- mr 

' ifiih K.ilii' i f-^K (Mi^riii i. i, ijo whI 9;). 

' 6lh RaIii' li In mill Jumada i in Madrid i. i. 49. Iiul 
i> 10 W entreciol in acn-nlanrc »i1h Ihe innriiilmn in I 
JiinLvU li fi.H). A.S.'. 'hit TucMlar i4lh Junin-la i |K 
April (a ruiMlayl ImI may l« m.[ in the IIeIi' ■■f ihi- it«:n| 
ii (caleiwiar elate ,Mh Jiinc, rcnlij- Toc-laj- .(nl Jane). Ac 

(Ji'fvnilcn lia>l n«l \-.-i:n conunwi^ilj l.>i('(;>.-<l whilv ihcy hi 
* Maklili i. i. ly IHM^ >•*• O' '^s ^-'"™ v-v-w SvV™ 

'fit, " rnlln'ii-"-'**?. ''^«''^-' *^^""- "™- ***" 
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Kutuz decided not to await the attack with which he was 
threatened. About the loth of August' he entered Syria at the 
head of an Egyptian army. Khulagu had been called away to 
the north but the Tartar generals in command gathered their 
forces at *Ain Jalut. After a desperate fight, in which the tide 
of battle was turned by the personal bravery of the sultan, and 
after a vain attempt of the Tartars to rally their broken forces 
at Baisan, a complete victor)' was gained by the Moslem army 
(3rd September)'. Damascus was occupied by the victorious 
troops a few days later (8th September)\ and all the tributary 
towns which Kn-nasir had governed speedily submitted to the 
conqueror. Not only was the victory at *Ain Jalut decisive of 
the final expulsion of the Tartars from southern Syria\ it paved 
the way again for a reunion of Moslem Syria under the sultan of 
Egypt. But Kutuz did not live to enjoy the fruits of his success. 
He was assassinated by Kukn ed-din Baibars, who had entered 
his scr\-ice when he became sultan and to whom he had now 
refused the governorship of Aleppo. The event iciok place as 
the sultan returned to Cairo (23rd October \2C0y and that very 
day Baibars was proclaimed sultan by his fellow conspirators. 

The accession of Baibars marks the commencement of a 
further stage in the history of the holy war. At last the policy 
of Saladin is resumed by one whose untiring energy and far- 
sighted statesmanship remind us of his great predecessor. 
however much his jKrfidy and cruelty set a gulf between their 



' .\buir. iv. 5«;4 (Itcginnini; of Ramail.in (yKf*^ which commences on ihc loth of 
Au);u»t); Mfnko*> Chron. xxiii. 549 " mcnsc .\u«»u>to immincnie.** Accor«lin{; to 
Makrizi i. i. 103 Kutuz left Cairo on Moii«].ny icih Sha'Kin (iflh July). 

* KracIcK ii. 444 ; (<c»tcs 165; Makri/i i. i. 104 nn<i Almlf. iv. 594 (Fri<lay scth 
Kamatlan 6cS) ; Sanutus ii. 331 WTon|;ly gives 3r<l Ociol)er. 

' Kraele^ li. 444; Makri/i i. i. 107 ( Wolnoday, la^t day of Ramailan). Kutuz took 
up his rcM<lcnce in the citadel two days later. It may \k supposetl that the date of 
the inMrription in licrchem, In>crip. 466 (Sunday 37th Ramadan 658, i.e. 5th 
.*Hpieml»er) was the day when the Tartar* evacuated the town. 

* In the early |iart of l>ecemlier 12^10 another army of Tartars seized Aleppo and 
I lama without meeting resistance. Init were defeated by the Mo»lems near Uom^. All 
thi^ occupied al)uut a fortnight (.\bulf. iv. 610 ff.). 

* Saturday 17th Iihu*l-kaMa, calendar date 24ih Octol>cr (Mnkrin i. i. 116 agree* 
ing with Alnilf. iv. 606). Makrizi i. 1. 111 give» Monday 25th DhuM-ka'da (=ist 
Novemlier); Monday 15th Dhu*l-ka'da on page 113 must be a textual error for 
the tjth. 
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resixrctivc characters. The new sultan was just the man to use 
to the best advantage the opportunities of his situation. E{^-ptian 
troops captured Damascus (Januarj* 1261) from a governor who 
refused to acknowledge liaibars* title. Thus southern Syria was 
secured and the work of organising and strengthening the 
military resources of the sultanate proceeded without perceptible 
interruption. Haibars skilfully strengthened his position by 
welcoming to Kgypt a descendant of the caliphs of Ikigdad, 
whose authority he acknowledged and pledged himself to support 
(June). In the autumn he visited Damascus and received the 
submission of Aleppo (October). During a few weeks stay in 
the north he showed his animosity to the latins by ravaging 
the territory of Antioch. He encouragetl the caliph to attemfH 
the recovery of liagdad from the Tartars, but did not find it 
ex|)edicnt to give his exi)edilion much sup|»rt'. 

Hohcmond of Antioch had been and still was on friendly 
terms with the Tartar invaders' so that liaibars* jwlicy towards 
him was one of uncompromising hostility. His early relations 
to the Latins of the south are not so clear. The change of 
sultan coincides with a fresh outbreak of hostilities between the 
Mt)sleni and Christian populations of Palestine^ At least one 
ex|)edition on a considerable scale may be dated in the year 
1 261*. The knights Templars of '.Akka, Safetl and other places 
whilst raiding the Jaulan together were attacked by Turkomans 
and severely defeated. Nearly all the leaders and many of the 
knights were taken prisoners. Their release was sccureil by the 
payment of a large ransom. Hut neither Haibars nor any of his 
emirs shared in these events nor profited by them*. In November, 

' All ihcxc |>nrticul.ir'i .ire fmni M.ikri/i. 

* rntlKiltly Antiitch .in<l Tri|><ili> |»ai«l some kin«l of inluiic to ihc Tartar* %»hvn 
iht-y cntcrol Syria (Mcnko, Chron. xxiii. «4<*<). C'f. p. .1:4. n. 4. 

* Kothi-lin MS. ii. 639 (which cxprcN-ly s.iy^. iliat the irucc wiih Kjjypl l)ccame 
voi«l Itcrati'^c of Kiiiti/' aosasHin.-iiiiin). 

* Kl-*aini ii. ai; <l.ilc<. in a. 11. ^»5y, i.e. Inter thnu CaU I)c».fn»l»cr 1 j^»o; • »i->lt> i/i^j 
.nn«l .\nnalcs ii. ii. 449 (= r.r.iclo li. 44*) in 12^0, I»ul the latter aftrr ihc .icc-i-^«.|.»n of 
I{ailiar>. If A.S. v. 3O4 cont.iiii^ a nfcnnci- lo \\u> rxpolilion it t;ivr» a more exact 
thtCf ka)»i* i 6s.<^, i.e. V'eUmar^- 1261 (kecueii \vionj;ly 1 j^»o). 

* Kl-'.iini ii. 217. V*l. ij<cA«> \^j> V>\o^\v*^"^^ vwctvxtvVtvvcnt "near Tilnrrus **), 
Annalcs ii. li. 44*) i^^'^^ AcCcav wcm VoicvtvS. \\\^t\«N \\. ss\ v>;.\n<.n w>TOv>i^ v\ >5^.^^ 
present incluilini; ^vhcrs vVxauV«TftvUts\. 
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when the new sultan returned from Aleppo, the Latins made 
overtures for the conclusion of peace and terms were actually 
drafted. An agreement with Jaffa and Beirut was signed on 
both sides, but the negotiations with the military orders and 
with the other Latin towns broke down over certain details. 
Doubtless in order to emphasise his resolve not to yield on the 
points in dispute Haibars ordered a raid to be made on the 
territories of the latins whilst he himself returned to Egypt*. 

During 1262 it may be supp<iscd that the relations of the 
Moslems and the Christians of Palestine remained the same as 
in the previous year. It was like the lull before the storm, 
significant to all but the most incx))erienced. The sultan 
remained in Egypt during the whole year. lie was actively 
engaged in diplomatic intercourse with the rulers of Euroj3c 
and the Moslem c.ist. Mention may be made especially of 
the friendly relations which he cultivated with the emperor 
Michael VIII (1259^-82) who had just recovered Constantinople 
from the Latins (1261). In the north of Syria the troops of 
Aleppo joined in the Tartar war which was still raging in 
Mesopotamia. During the summer they also made a most 
successful incursion into the territory of Antioch. The seaport 
of the capital was burned and the ships in the harbour were 
dest roved*. 

During 1 263 Baibars' movements are those of a general who 
surveys his field of operations and tentatively ascertains the 
strength and disposition of the enemy. He entered Palestine 
about the beginning of March with the immediate result that 
the count of Jaffa, who had long promised the release of his 
Moslem slaves, hastily executed his agreement for the sake of 
peace'. The sultan made his headquarters at Jebel ct-tur (24th 
March)* where he was speedily visited by representatives of the 

' Kl**aini ii. ii6r. ; Makri^i i. i. i6Kf. Some particulars of the points in lUspute 
are ^vtn in Makrizi i. i. 195, ^%hich refers lack to the events of 1 361. Sec p. 337* n. 1. 
Baibarn left Damascus f(»r K(n^pt on Saturday i ath Novemltcr and arrived there on 
the iMth of the same month (M.ikri/,i i. i. i;o). 

* Makrizi i. i. I77f< ; cf. Eracles ii. 446 = Gcsto i67 = Sanutus ii. 321. 

' Gcstcs 167 ; cf. Makrixi i. i. 194 (mentions Arsuf also), Eracles ii. 447, Sanutuf 
ii. til. This was John II of Ibelin, son of I'hilip who was John of Ueirut*s brother. 

* 11th Jnmada i 661 (Abulf. v. 1 and Makri/i i. i. 190, where Jumada ii is clearly 
a tcstiial error). 
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militan* ortlcrs and by envoys fn»m the princii)a1 Latin towns 
They were given an auiliencc only to be assailed with reproachc 
^nd dismissed with contumely*. The much venerated church ai 
N.uareth was now destroyed by the sultan's orders. On thi 
14th and 15th of April 'Akka was thaMteneil and the nei*;hbour 
hiHKi of the city devastaleil-. The insjiection of Jerusalem am 
the occupation of Kerak occupie<l less than another montli 
after which Haibars relurncil to ICjjypt. The remainder of th< 
year was devoted to the internal affairs of the sultanate. Tht 
claims of learning and rclijjion were not forjjotten. A ci»lle(|^i 
in Cairo knttwn as Kx-/ahariya, fn>ni the sultan's official title 
was completetl anil o|>ened on Sunday DccendKT 9th ^ 

The hostilities of the year 1264 were still i>f a mino 
character. The sultan remained in M^ypt consolidating hi 
(x>wer and completing his military preparations. In northeri 
Syria, although the Tartars were still a disturbing facti»r ant 
minor conflicts with the I^itins t(K)k place, the Armenians wcr 
the most Jictive enemies of the Moslems. Hut the troo|)s 
Alcppt>. I.ioms and llama with M>me reinforcements froii 
Damascus easily maintained the up|>cr ii.ind. In Palestine 
truce was grantcil to the Latins whiUi the harvest was bcin: 
reaped in spring*. In .\pril the castle of Shakif Tirun. whic 
had lain in ruins since A. if. 65S (beginning iSth Decembi 
1259), was occupied and its rebuilding conunenced. In Jul) 
there were raids by the sultan's order in the neighbourho(» 
(»f Caesarea and 'Athlith. 1 hrtiughout the year the Latins als 
displayed considerable activity. Haisan was ruined by one < 
the exi)editions they sent out\ At the same time the Gen(.»es 
and the Venetians were again at u.ir. and in September 
Venetian fleet attempted to capture Tyre. 

' It h.i"* Inrcn Mip|>i»sc«l tlmi tho niilit.nry •.iilcr'» iu.i«io .1 irucc in i:^i .in-l 'lit r- 
|H'il"ormihc ci»n«lih«»n<.. In rc.ilityiln y Ncrni iu'vct in li.ivc .icrcpic<l the icnii'. tliafu 
.11 iViiiusrUH .in«l forwnnlctl l«» ihcm f'«r acfcpt.nuv (M.ikri/i i. 1. nyt ; cf. <ic*U'» 1^17 
>cv I . \,\^. n- •• Kraclcs ii. 447 = Saiiuni^ 11. an .»ccu«^'s tlicni of Iticikin^ the ircai 
ihiv )).\ii lu.iilc. 

• M.ikii/i i. i. M/K H. (S.ituri)ny 4tli Juin.i«ia 11 .\n<i the following; il.iy) ; Aiinali-N 1 
n. 4«o. Ir.ulis ii. 447 (cf. <ii>ti'i 167, i,\th mmI istli Ajiril). 

• MAVl\fi »• \- llSf. * M.iUi/i i. i. j;,i. * M.iLri/i 1. 1, ij, 

• \nu.\U'> u. ^^• .^v\ =S^T\\\\\\N w. \\\ cmuiKfrnr" nn cx]>c()iti<>n >*( ihc 'IVmiil.i 
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In the beginning of 1265 the movements of the Tartars in 
northern Syria seemed at first to be the cause of the sultan s 
early start from Egypt. But as soon as news came south that 
this enemy had retreated before the troops which were sent 
against them Haibars in person commenced an attack on the 
Latin towns. Caesarea was taken by surprise on the 26th of 
February and the city was stormed'. The inhabitants retired to 
the strongly fortified citadel, but that also surrendered a week 
later after a vigorously conducted siege (5th March)*. Some 
days were spent in rasing the fortifications as completely as 
possible. At the same time trocjps ravaged the neighbourhood 
of 'Athlith and Haifa seems to h.ive been deserted and ruined*. 
Arsuf was the next place to be seriously attacked. Its owner had 
disposed of it to the Hospitallers in 1261 * and it was now bravely 
defended by the knights. The siege lasted from the 21st of 
March to the 30th of April* when at last a breach was effected 
and the Moslems penetrated the stronghold. The Latins who 
were still a thousand strong surrendered on condition that their 
lives should be spared, and the town was plundered and its walls 
destroyed. Baibars was now resolved to pursue his conduct of 
the holy war with as little intermission as possible, but for the 
next steps extensive preparations were required and the cam- 
paign was not resumed until the following year. In November 
an exfiedition of Bohemond against the territory of Homs was 
successfully repelled by the emir and his troops. 

Next year the Egyptian levies were called out in April 
and the sultan left Cairo on the 8th of May (1266). Soon 

' Makmi i. ii. 7 (Thursday 9th Juroa<la i 663, calendar date 17th February) ; 
Almlf. V. 14. Sanutu» ii. ija (in A.l>. 1364 although no doubt A.D. 1165 is intcmled) 
sAnnalcft ii. ii. 451 (under a.|). 1164) gives 36th January. 

' Annalc« ii. ii. 453 ; Makrizi i. ii. 7 (Thursday 15th Jumada i) ; mi .\bulf. v. 14 ; 
Gcste!^ 171 wrongly March vii. 

' Kl'*aini ii. no (town and citadel of Haifa destroyed, reconnai.>ance towards 
*Athlith) ; Makrizi i. ii. K (perhaps cxaggcratetl). 

* Kracltfs ii. 446 ; Annates Ii ii. ii. 450 (April). 

* Annales U ii. ii. 453 (lioth dates; of the fiaralleU Sanutus ii. 333 omiti 3ist 
March and Gcsles i7iBKracles ii. 450 wrongly gives the i«th). The Arabic daici 
are ist Jornada ii (Makrizi i. ii. 8, Kl-'aini it. 330) to a Thursday in Kajab (El**aini 
ii. I80). Tbe i«cond date in Makrizi i. ii. 10 (ThurMl.iy 8th Kajab) is not self-consistent. 
Terhapt the error n due to the town having been captured on Monday and (he citadel 
oa TlmrMlay (Nawairi in Weil iv. 49, note 1). 
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attacks >^-crc bcinjj delivered all alon;^ the I^tin frontier 
especially in the districts of Sidon, Tyre and Tripolis. In 
Tri|x>lis the tro«>ps of lioms captured the castles of Kulai'at, 
Halba and *Arka'. The sultan himself h.ivinf;^ taken some |>art 
in the movements beside 'Akka (gathered his forces for the siejjc 
of Safed. He stationed himself on the 14th of June* at Jacob's 
bridge to await the sie<^c en*;ines fn>m Damascus, and the bom- 
bardment commenced on the la^^t day «>f the month*. Several 
attempts to storm the castle were unsuccessful but finally the 
{garrison surrendered «>n condition that their lives should be 
s|)ared (23rd July)'. Without delay and in spite of his promise 
liaibars ordered them out to execution on a nei}^hbouring hill*. 
Probably he assumed that the Latins might now be so treated 
with impunity. After the greater part of the Kgyptian army 
had been sent to invade the territories of Haithum of Armenia, 
. Hunain and Ramla were occupieil and fortified (August). The 
l^tin towns now emulously strove to obtain |)eace. each on 
its own behalf, but the embassies fn>m *Akka and Tvre and 
Heirut and Jaffa seem all alike to have been rejecteti*. In 
October, after the triumphant conclusion of the Armenian 
campaign and Inrforc the sultan returne<l to Kgypt, some 
skirmishes with the tn»ops of 'Akka conclude<i operations fof 
the year'. 

In the spring of i2^>7 the fortress of Kakun was rebuilt by 
the Moslems, to lake the place of Cacsarea and Arsuf. Towards 

* A)»uir. V. 16: Annnk-'^ i( ii. li. 451 (Arclics tt Allic ct Ic Ctnulian; Makri/t 1. 11. 
17 has liisn cl-akra<l inMcail «»f llalha. 

» Makri/.i i. ii. JM (Mon«lay 8lh Kama«lan). 

■ :6ih kama«lan 664. a Wc«lno»«lay tluTi'lorir ihi- ,\oih June iMakri/i i. ii. iH). 

* Friday iHih Shaual 664 (Makri/i i. li. .10): in Almlf. v. 16. it/th Sha'lun i* 1 
textual crrf>r. KU'aini's dato arc ^<th [Shaual] xultan cncani|K.il iiivlrr the vatls on 
tlu" 15th the outworks Mirrcndere^l, on the njih the capiiDlaiiun t<»«»k place (in 11. sis 
Sha'lun 1% to l»c correclcti into Shawal). tiestes ijtj ami Kr.icle« 11. 454 jjue s;i»«l 
lul\. .\nnaio H ii. ii. 4.*i .mil .sjnulu> ii. sss a4th July, anil iWrchcm lo^cnp. 471 
Shaw.il '»'»4. 

* Makn/i makes some excuse for thi* ; AlmllMla has no rcmaik. 

* Kiviivetl during the >iv^c of Safed {M:ikri/i i. ii. JX|. 

* Nlakn/i I. ii. ,\' ^- (Muharrani 6A<). The <late of the mo>t imi^ortant eiicnanter 
I* ijocn l»\ AnnaVo w. u- ^v^ ^n -i-AvVv <.kl«»U'r 1 2 j6, IVuiicuiarN are given l.y Kraclcv 
II 4% iiC^tCN »^» r, ^AwcVv ^^'^^\\\>.\ \W CTN\*^^V\>« >j\\v% \v1^^^ \^v^n Ml It lainlciJ in the 

|.|«t4^l.«C AUKU-I V^'* ^\^»^ *^« vW.»VVv>.<V v^v:* VV.VCN. 
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the end of April the sultan posted himself at Safed and made 
expeditions against *Akka and the neighbourhood. As the Latin 
towns still sought peace Baibars adopted the obvious plan of 
granting it to some whilst he reserved others to bear the brunt 
of his attack. An arrangement was come to regarding Safed 
and its deinrndencies. Peace was granted to the princess of 
Beirut and to the Latins of Tyre*. A number of Moslem 
prisoners were set at liberty and the inhabitants of Tyre were 
required to pay a large sum of money (June 1267)*. The 
Hospitallers of Hisn el-akrad and Markab were granted a truce 
on condition of surrendering certain revenues which they had 
hitherto drawn from the territory of Hama and the Ismailian 
castles'. Even in such a critical year as this 'Akka was a.ssailed 
by a Genoese fleet and a naval battle was fought between the 
Venetians and the Genoese (August). The work of fortifying 
2Safed which had been commenced in spring was completed 
in the autumn ^ The sultan*s inscription commemorating the 
event remains in its position on the walls\ 

The year 1268 is notable for a series of triumphs which 
culminated in the recovery of Antioch. Jaffa was captured on 
the 7th of March, on the very first day it was attacked*. Shakif 
Amun was already invested, and when the sultan joined the 
besiegers twenty-six siege engines were employed in the attack. 
The last tower held by the defenders was stormed on the 15th 
of April, nine days after the sultans arrivals The men were 
retained as prisoners, the women and children were sent to 

' El-*aini ii. 335 alnnf* wiih Makri/.i i. ii. 43. The arrangement rcganlinf* Safed 
may have been with the I Ios)>itallers tif whom KI**aini speaks immediately before and 
after hi^ mention of the subject. 

* Kamaflan 665, which commences 36th May 1 367. 

* Makrizi i. ii. 43 f.; the account of i. ii. .\i (f. is to be reg.irded ns a duplicate 
Danative wrongly placetl under the preceding year. 

* Makriza i. ii. 41 and 48. * It is given by M.ikrizi i. ii. 48. 

* Ge»ie« 190 (Mh) = Kracles ii. 456 (7th)sSanutus ii. 333 (jlh); M.ikrixi i. ii. 50 f., 
seth jumada ii. calemlar date 8th March. Ann.iles ii. ii. 45,) also gives viii .March. 
Thi» testimony fteemx loo strong to l>e rejectetl in fav<iur of 10th Kajab t36th March) 
which may be the date of the Miltan**! entry into the town or of tl\0»iclting up of the 
imcriplion in which it is given (llerchem Inscrip. 474). Berchem's suggestion that the 
date wax falsified to conceal a breach of the truce seems rather unlikely. 

' Gcstct i90«Eraclet ii. 456 ; Annalet ii. ii. 45^. Ba\VvM% x«».«^«^ ^s^tsaNi;'^ ^xv 
Wcdnciday 19th Rajab and the capmre wm tmlA« otv Svltv^vj ^^ Njmx ^^^I ^^ "^^ 
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Tyre From ShakiT the sultan moved into the territory of 
Tripolis. For ten days in the bcKinnin^ of May he ra\'aj;cd 
the countr>- and broke into the weakest of the strongholds 
where the inhabitants t<x>k rcfujjc. The districts of Safitha and 
Antarlus were sjurcd in considcmtion of the release of three 
hundred prisoners. I'rocccdioK north by Moms »nd i.'^nia the 
Moslem army (ljvi<k-d into xc.-itturcil baniU which |>hindcrvii the 
tcrritor>- nf Antixti and then uiiltLtl for tin: ^it-yc of the cn)iilj1. 
The invaders a|))>roached the ti>wn on the iftth of May', drivinp; 
back- at the same time a sortie of the jj'irrison. One i>r two 
days were sjicnt in fruitless ncg<itiatit>ns. On Saturday tlic I9lh 
a general assault was ma<le. and by the fourth hour of the day 
the Moslems had gained the ramt>arts and were (MHirini; into the 
town*. The citadel, defcmleil by some Sooo fiyhtinj; men, was 
the only jxisition which remained inta<-t. Kvcn it ca|>itulatcd 
ssurancc that all within its walls ^^-ould be s|»rc<l (2ist 
The |>iipulali<m of the city was estimated at looooo 
II if tills be an exat;t;cratiini iht- s|>oil was ecrtainly 
IS, When tlK iiKiiKler was divided the nioory «ai 
d ...It in cups, ;tii infant was sold for twelve dirlicms and 
: !,'irl for five. KvcrylhinK left over Wii> f,'ivcn to (he 
llohemond h.i|»i>cned to lie in Tri|>olis ami so csca[>ed 
the (lisastcT which bilVII liisc;i[»ital. He had no remedy of any 
kind f..r the ^itu.iti.'ii Kvidenco of the new pro-line of the 
sultan may Iv t'oinol in the readiness with which llaithum 
of Armenia no« nine to terms. Ik-liesna. l)arl>assak. Ka'biii 
and other pLiees «hich the Armenian prince had won by 
his alliance with the Tartars were restored as the price ol 
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peace'. Several Templar castles in Antioch were also aban- 
doned and afterwards taken possession of by the Moslems^ 
After the sultan's return to Damascus in June, envoys came 
from 'Akka with overtures for peace*. A treaty was drafted in 
which a partition of the territories of 'Akka, Haifa and Sidon 
was the main feature. But when the articles were referred for 
confirmation to 'Akka no agreement was found possible^ Before 
Baibars returned to Egypt at the end of July an incursion 
was made into the territories of Tyre'. It still suited the 
sultan's policy to maintain peace with some of the Latin towns 
and no doubt he did so*. But others such as Tyre being, 
as it were, marked down for conquest were given no truce. 

The history of the next two years permits of being briefly 
summarised. In the spring of 1269 during the harvest season 
Moslem troops ravaged the territories of * Akka and Tyre", and 
Baibars himself shared in some of the movements. A truce was 
granted to Beirut and its neighbourhood". During July and 
August the sultan performed the pilgrimage to Mekka. In 
September after the death of Konradin, son of the emperor 
Frederick, Hugh HI of Cyprus (1267—84) was crowned king of 
Jerusalem in Tyre*. Towards the end of the year the movements 
of the Tartars in northern Syria induced Baibars to leave Egypt. 
In spite of their hasty retreat the sultan remained in Syria during 
the rest of the winter. His headquarters were at Hama, for the 

* Almlf. V. 12 (Ikhc^na Mrcms not to have been immediately handed over); 
Makrixi i. ii. 54 f. 

' Kracles ii. 457 = (icMes lyi ; cf. Makri/i i. ii. 54. liagras was occupied on the 
13th of Kamadan, 17th May (Kl-*aini ii. 134, Abulf. v. 3 a). In Makrizi i. ii. 56 the 
13th of the month is ap|iarently in Shawal hut it might \k in Ramadan (cf. next note). 

* £I-*aini ii. S36, shortly after the return of the »ultan to Damascus (which took 
place on the 9th of June). Makrixi** date \% ambiguou;* (i. ii. 56); the 13th of Shawal 
is equivalent to June 36th. 

* Makrizi i. ii. 57 explicitly says that the treaty was not ratified liecause of dis- 
agreement on several points. Kl-*aini ii. 136 has no indication of this ami Muhi 
cd<diD in Rcinaud 515 implies that a settlement was reached. * El**aini ii. 136 f. 

* A treaty with Bohemond after the fall of Antioch is referred to by Muhi ed-din 
(Krinaud 513) and one with the lord of .Safitha and the Hospitallers, who surrendered 
Jabda (Reinaud 515 without naming a source). 

' Makrizi i. ii. 68 f. * Makrizi i. ii. 70. 

* His father Henry was a son of Bohemond IV of Antioch and hu mother was 
Isabeila a daughter of Hugh I of Cyprus. In Cyprus he succeeded the boy kin^ 
Hugh II U*$y67)9 ton of Henry I (1118-53). 
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mi^st part, and his relations with the Assassins occupied hisattcn 
tion more than the Latin \var\ In the spring of 1 270 he returns 
to Kgypt to make preparations for meeting Louis IX's scconc 
crusade. The French king, however, landed in Tunis and whei 
he died there (25th August)* the majority of the crusaders, afte 
prolonged negotiations with the Moslems of the country aban 
doncd the enterprise ( November 1 270). Haibars had been mud 
afraid of the invasion of Lgypt and Palestine and, as part of hi: 
scheme of defence, had destroyed the fortifications of Ascalon. 

Next year (1271) the war with the Latins of Syria wa: 
energetically resumed. Tripolis was invadc<l and a serious blov 
was dealt to the prestige of the I lospitallers by the capture «> 
Misn el-akrad (besieged from 24th March to 8th April)\ lk)tl 
the Templars of Antartus and the nf>spitallcrs of Markab no« 
gladly made peace. The conditions imi)osed were that th< 
fortifications of Markab should not be strengthened, that par 
of its revenues should be surremlered an<l that some castles 
including Safitha, should be handed over to the Moslems' 
After the capture of lli'-n 'Akkar (iKsicged 29th April to i2tl 
NLiy)^ Haibars m.uic rtady to attack Tri|K>lis itself lUit lh< 
news that prince Kdw.inl of Mn^^Oand and a |K)rtion of the rcccn 
crusade had landed in *.\kka (*)th May 1271 )* in<liiced him U 
make peace. Its durati«in as usual in this pcricKJ was fixed a 
ten years'. After the Inginninj^' of June the sultans headcjuarter 
were at Safed and fn>m there the neighlK)uring castle of Kuraii 



* M.ikri/i i. ii. 77 ami r.r.u'liH 11. 4<s— Annnlc* li. 11. 4^4 mcmitm a skirmish i 
ihr pKiin Ik:I'>w S.ifc"! wilh ciU'».i«Utn .mil S\M.in l-»iin<. from *AWka «in IKwiiiIr: 
iMfh (Wttlnc-lay 2 5n«l K.ibi* >i </i'»="lc nicKn-ih av.int Nik;!") .in«l ihc former al% 
an incurxion into Tri|M>lis in January (1. li. 7Ni. ■ l«»invillc 501. 

* Ki«*aini li. 137 (Milian cncan)]K-<l Insj.lc i-aviic on «/th Sha*l»an, irtilcr ili-fcncc 
capture*) on loih, citailvl ourr«.U(K-rc<l on :4ihi: Niniilarly .\l>ulf. v. 36 f. The let 
of Makri/i i. ii. M5 in in confiixjon. Annate^ li. li. 455 = S.nnuius li. 134 niakc^ th 
sii-j^ extend from iKih Kcl»ruary lo Hth .\pril. This ilclcrminc^ the wcsier 
e«|uivalent of j^ih Sha'lwn <c.\Kn»lar «laic 7il> April). Ihc inhaliiianl> were pvr 
the choice of remaining* m thvii h«inies or of Komj; lo Tri|>«»h» (liarheh. 5711. 

* Makrizi i. ii. H5. The ^uiiin-lrr of Sat'itha \% put by Nuwairi durini; the sic^ r 
M^n el-akra<l (Oualremcn's Makn/i 1. ii. H5. note 106). Ii helon^e<i to the Templar 

* t7lh Kama«\ai\ to ihe ia^i tUy of the month (Makn/i i. 11. hi, Abulf. v. tM 
Kl**aiiii iu I4I 1^^^ ^NN^ V^xx«wV>tv %.w\ Annalct li. ii. 45; iHth May dtt ih 
lirisinnini* am\ ctw\ Tcv^<:V\Nt\x- 

' MftWnn \' w- '>^*» * 
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or Montfort was attacked and captured (12th June)*. It had 
been a possession of the knights of the Teutonic order and a per- 
petual cause of trouble to the district of Safcd. Three weeks after 
the capture it was decided to rase the fortifications to the ground. 
About the same time a fleet of sixteen vessels sent from Egypt 
to attack Cyprus was caught in a storm which wrecked eleven 
of them on the coast of the island. The crews numbering 1800 
men were captured*. Peace was now granted to the city of Tyre 
in return for concessions of territory and revenues'. Although 
prince Edward was still in *Akka, the sultan thereupon returned to 
Egypt (July). During his absence the knights of *Akka and the 
crusaders ventured to make a trifling foray in the direction of 
Lud\ From September to November Haibars moved about in 
Syria preoccupied with other matters than the Latin war*. In 
November when he was absent on an expedition against the 
Tartars the Latins of *Akka made a successful raid in the 
neighbourhood of Kakun. Hut their attack on the castle itself 
was repulsed*. Hostilities were suspended during the winter 
and overtures for peace were made by the Latins in spring just 
as the sultan was leaving Egypt. After a few weeks negotiations 

the vi|pl of John llaptist, ).\nl June ( 1 ijo). ami s.iys (he lost castles were handeil l>ack 
on condition of trilnite Wmg paid). 

* Makri/i i. ii. 87 ()nd Dhtri-ka'da); El*'aini ii. 3.v>: Ctcstes 199. Annales ii. ii. 
445 makcA the sie(^ commence on Kth June and end " a vit jourx " (where vii may lie 
a textual error for xii). According to Nuwairi (in (^uatrcnicre's Makri/.i i. ii. 87, 
note 108) the outworks were caiHuntl on ist Dhu'l-ka'da and the cit.idel on the ind. 
El**aini seem» to make the att.ick and capture on the same day (ii. 344). 

* Particular* from El**aini ii. 340; other sources give the numlier of the ships 
diflRerently. ' A.M. 6/)9« ends 8th Au};ust 1371 (Kl**aini ii. 344). 

* Kraclcsii. 461 (xii July); Annate^ ii. ii. 455 (xx July); Sanutus ii. 334 (33nd 
Jane, possibly a textual error). Cf. Makrici i. ii. 93 and 100 and (iestcs 300. 

' Makrixi i. ii. 93 fT. According to Sanutus ii. 334 FUlward w-a> in communication 
nith the Tartars after Septemlier. 

' Makrizi i. ii. 101. Ilis information that the castle wan actually captured and 
then lost again in erroneous according to Gcste^ 300 f. and Kracles ii. 461 sSanulun 
ii. 324. Ihit the western sources ))ass over what seems to have lieen a dcci>ivc 
repulMT or check following the initial success. The date of the expeilition is given 
as No^-emher xxix (Annales ii. ii. 455), xxiii (Kracle>- Sanutus), or xxiiii ((testes). 
Walter Ilemtngbuigh i. jijjf. has a good accotnit of the incidents of Edwanl's stay 
in Palestine except that his dates are very confuNetl. He makes the Kakun exjiedition 
abovt t4th June (cf. note 4), and that against Lud aliout August ist ('* circa ad 
vincttU beati Petit *'). His expedition against Na^uireth, dated in |une^ «va.'<i Vam^\)k«c^ 
of the natwre of a pilgrimage. 
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event of no general importance. The five years at the close of 
Baibars' sultanate, during which he was at peace with the Latins, 
were principally occupied by campaigns against the castles of 
the Assassins, the kingdom of Armenia and the ever dangerous 
Tartars. 

With the death of £l-malik ez-zahir Rukn ed-din Baibars a 
notable figure in this history {)asscs from the stage. His share 
in the reconqucst of Syria from the Latins was made apparently 
easy by the extreme weakness of his opponents, while it was in 
reality greatly complicated by wars with other peoples and by 
the difficulty of holding together his own dominions. His 
success must be attributed chiefly to his own personal qualities. 
Even the treachery and the cruelty which mark his career had 
their uses. His rivals never got the chance of becoming danger- 
ously powerful. The most prominent of his better qualities is 
certainly his untiring energy. His swift secret movements were 
the wonder of his subjects. He had all the qualities of a brave 
soldier, a competent general and a clear sighted statesman. He 
was a patron of art and literature, a restorer of mosques and a 
builder of fortifications. It cannot be maintained that he was 
beloved by any class of his subjects, but his valour and success 
gained him respect and fear. His capture of Antioch is itself 
sufficient to prcser\*e his memor>% and his achievements against 
the Latins will always shed lustre on his name. 

Baibars was succeeded by one of his sons, who m.idc himself 
ver>' unpopular and abdicated after a sultanate of two years 
(17th August 1279)*. His successor was a brother who was 
deposed in three months by Saif ed-din Kalawun (26th Novem- 
ber 1279)'. The claim of the new sultan to his title El-malik 
el-mansur, the victorious prince, was soon severely tested and 
brilliantly established. Another emir, Sunkur el-ashkar, pro- 
claimed himself sultan of Damascus early in 1280. In June 
Kalawun's forces gained a victory which gave them possession 
of that city. Thereupon the defeated emir called the Tartars to 

' 7th Rahi* ii 678 (Makmi i. ii. 171). PerhajH the date should be ten dayx later 
(Wcilhr. Ill, note 1). 

* MaVria (Snnday leih Rajab 678). Qoatrem^re ii. i. 2 eive& I'lvVv >kK\^^\s^ 
acaimt Uiii reading tec Weil ir. 1 1 s. AbuU. ^. ^ \\«a ^^atAa.^ \\tA Vwi:\iiN^« 
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his help and they took possession of Aleppo and its neighbourho^ 
(October) \ Without delay the knights of Markab made ovcrtur 
to the invaders and raided the neighbourhood of Safitha. Th< 
also gained a considerable success over the emir of l.f i^n el-akn 
when he in turn attacked them-. Whilst the Tartars delayi 
their advance southwards Kalaw^;) came to terms with as mai 
as possible of his actual or pros}K*ctive enemies. Treaties wc 
made with the knights Hospitallers o( *Akka (3rd May 1281 
with Sunkur cl-ashkar himself (end of June) and with lk>hcmoi 
of Tripolis (i6th July)^ Sunkur kept the ix)sscssions he alrcac 
had and received in addition Antioch. Famiya and Kafr tab*. Tl 
truce with the Latins was to be for ten years, ten months, U 
weeks and ten days*. Having collected all his forces ai 
completed his preparations the sultan now advanced towar 
I.lom'^ (October 1281). A battle was fought with the Tartars 
the plain of Homs on the 30th of October*. Mangutimur, a s< 
of Khulagu, was the Tartar commander. This was the on 
invasion of Syria by the Tartars during Kalawun's sultaiiai 
The left wing of both armies was routed. Hut the Moslem rig 
and centre, acting together, after a prulonged struggle gaincil 
decisive victory. 

Whilst the Latins were thus at peace with the Moslems for 
full decade their domestic quarrels raged with the old i)crsisten< 



' TIkv were in Alcpj'o fr«'m the iMih lo the joth of ncttilur, ti%t !o j 
Juin.vl.\ ii f*jtf (^l.■^l^rl/i li. i. :'•>. 

• The «lales .ire jjiven by >.iiuiiun li. 21S (.iKm^ with a reference U» an carl 
Miccc^Nfiil ex|>ctlition of the knif^ht'^ in 117H). .\liulf. v. 54 conlirnin the chroni>h 
^cncr.illy ami .\nnaieN A ii. 11. 457 j^ive^ the viiue )e.irs. (teMcs aox f. relate-^ U 
encounters un«UT 127V I'^K the iui>ric 1 :so is Haiitin^ alt«>{;cther. Aceonliii^ 
(fV'^tr'' 3oSf., ]oo llo^pit.AilerN took p.irt in the I^itin r.ii«l and 7000 M't^Icnis iAnn.i 
1000 only) in the counter .attack. Harhel*. {aiiito ^atc. I5<;>) '^^y*' the .MoxU: 
numln'retl 7000 and the L.itin<. 300 knights and 500 fool. 

^ Makii/.i ii. i. ]8 (where .Siturday 3 2nil Muharram ^>^o i*' a textual crr>»r 
.Siturday Dili .Muharram 6S0K ii. i. jof. (early |taii uf Kahi* i) ami li. i. iN ta; 
Kahi* n. Kemaud 540 f. Hron(;Iy put« the treaties with the I^tin^ after the ilcfcai 
the Tartars. Weil iv. iii quotes AI»u'I-nieha»in for the exact date of the trc«ftty « 
Sunkur (5ih Kahi* i 6M0). 

* Makri/i ii. i. 30. 

* rcrV\ap> Xen >Ke«ks t>houId be inserted in the text uf Makrizi ii. i. «M. The le 
of lk>hcmond\ xieav^f \\ ^\v«x\ s\mv\>j m.\«^>j^mv. 

* Thursiiay UVV\ K^^aiV vNV^V^^^ >^^- '^^ ^V^ KV>!^V. n « v>bN N'WNa^fcivj ^oih Tbh 
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Hugh of Cyprus never exercised much authority in Palestine, and 
in 1277 even his nominal title was challenged and practically 
usurped by Charles, king of Sicily. A quarrel between the 
Templar knight Guy, lord of Jubail, and Bohemond VII had 
serious issues. The order of the Templars became involved 
and the two factions waged a rancorous civil war. In 1282 
]k>hemond gained Jubail and Guy died in captivity. When 
king Charles was involved in the troubles arising from the 
Sicilian vespers (1282) Hugh reasserted his claim to authority in 
Palestine (1283)». After Hugh's death (1284) and that of his 
son John (1285), Henry II, another son, became king. 

After the defeat of the Tartars at Homs, Kalawun still 
showed himself dis{KJsed to remain at |)eace with his Latin 
neighbours. Haibars* truce with the Templars of Antartus was 
renewed for another term of ten years and ten months (15th 
April 1282)'. It was provided that the fortifications in the 
district should not be added to nor strengthened. When the 
truce that applied to *Akka, *Athlith, Sidon and the dependent 
districts came to be renewed the Latins appear to have sup|)Osed 
that they might secure better terms than those of the e.xpiring 
treaty. Hut the agreement actually ratified was simply a re- 
cognition of the status quo (3rd June I283)\ The Latins were 
debarred from adding to their fortifications except in the towns 
of 'Akka, 'Athlith and Sidon. Security was guaranteed to all 
pilgrims on the way to Nazareth, going and coming, and the 
church of Nazareth and four houses beside it were reserved for 
their use. In 1285 (x^ace for the usual period of ten years and 
ten months was concluded with Marguerite of Tyre (i8th July)*. 
It renewed the provisions of the treaty with Haibars and pro- 
vided that no additional fortifications should be constructed in 
T>'re. 



* Makrif i ii. i. 63 f. may he a reference to thin and not to events connected with 
the l«atin war. 

* \Vctlne<4lay «th Muharram 681 ((^ualrcmereS Makriii ii. i. 111). The ireatien 
tpoken of in thi'« |>aragraph are given in Arabic and in a Fa'nch verMon in 
Qaatremere^ft .Makrixi ii. i. ap|)etidix. 

' Ten ycara, ten monthk, ten days and ten hours (Quatremere ii. i. 214 ff.). 
Makriti ii. i. 60 simply sajrt ten years (dating from 5th Muharram 681, 5th At>ril ix^^^V 

* Quatfcincfe ii. i. 1^3. 
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The only conflict between the Latins aiut the Moslems i 
tliis period took place in the bv(;innini; of 1285. The kn^hl 
of Markab appear to have attacked a caravan of merchants an 
this brought them into culliNion with the emir nf Misn el-aknu 
Kalawun (jladly seized the opimrtunity of de!itro}-inj; this nes 
which was always hatching trouble nn the borders. The Mnslei 
siege of the castle lasted thirty-citjlit dajs, until both stdcit we 
corned a capitulation, the Ilnspitallcrs because they saw that the 
position was becoming indefensible and the sultan because 1' 
wishcil to prescn'c the w.tlls from utter ruin (:5th May 1285 
The garrison were conducted under escort to Tr)|>olis and wei 
permitted to take with them all the pro(x;rty they could can 
away'. Kalawun mnv menaced the stnmg tower of Marakij 
by the sea and so terrified llohcmond of Tripolis by his threa 
that he persuaded the governor to hand it over to the Moslem 
IW them it was immerliatcly destroye<l'. No doubt these c\-en 
contributed to induce Marguerite of Tyre to make the treai 
already referred to. In the ."iame summer Leo of Armcn 
(lajO-Sy) agreed to jiay an annual tribute, and peace w. 
gr.intcd liim on this comlitinn. 

The death cf Boheinond V'll in the autumn of 12S7 <i|> 
October)' created a .situation in Tripolis which finally rcsulti 
in a rencival of the Moslem war. Itohemond had no sur\-ivii 
children so that his sister Lucia was his heir. Her claim w 
opfxiscil by a party whose le.iders iibtaine<l assistance fn> 
the Genoc.ic and corres|mn<lei] with Kalawun'. A periixl 
disturbance and almost of anarchy, although not quite of ci* 
war. was the conscijuence. I'ossibly the treaty of 1281 cxpin 
with the death of HuhemomP. In any case the uncertain 
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rej^arding his successor and the overtures which the Latins had 
made must have seemed to Kalawun reasonable excuses for 
invading Tripoh's*. The year 1288 passed without fulfilment 
of his intention owing, it is said, to the death of his son*. By 
the time he appeared before Tripolis, in the spring of the follow- 
ing year (25th March)*, the Latins had made some preparations 
for their defence and were united in face of the common foe. 
But the vigour with which the Moslems pressed the siege quickly 
brought it to a successful issue (26th April)\ Nineteen siege 
engines and 1500 sappers and miners were employed in the 
attack. When the town was stormed many lost their lives and 
many were taken prisoners, but many also escaped by sea as 
the sultan had no fleet. After this ra|)id success Kalawun docs 
not seem to have pressed his advantage. The governor of 
Jubail, head of the party opixxscd to Lucia, promised tribute 
and was left undisturbed*. Antartus was protected by special 
treaty. Other places which had been Hohemond's were probably 



of the c«»ntra€ting partio should not nullify the oltli'^atiouA of (he other. Otherwi>e, 
hoi»-e\ef, I he treaty \a\^se(\ (cf. p. 3.\«. n. .0. 

* Makrtzi it. i. 101 accuses the l..-\tin!« of having broken the treaty liy arresting 
Xlonlem merchants. As however tlie incident is dated about the end of 1 28H (a.h. 687) 
Kalawun was already preparing to attack Trijiolis when it occurred. On the other 
hand Sanutu« ii. 319 rcpa'^ents the hostilities as having comniencc«l in April 13H7, 
before U«»hemnnd*s death, with the siege and capture of Laodicea by one of Kalawun's 
cnirs. Uut he is certainly wrong in dating Kalauiin's own preparations before 
Bohcmond's death (note 3) and l^«Mlicea seems to have iKrlongetl to Sunkur 
el-ashkar although partly inhabited and defeiuled by Christians (cf. Alnilf. v. K8). 
Gcstcs 330 relates the capture of the castle of Sahyun from Sunkur el*ashkar in 
11N7 (?) by troo|M of Kalawun's which then sei/ed I^aodicea (**une ville dou prince,... 
b Lichc**). 

* Sanutus ii. 339, Imt wrongly dating in 1387 before the death of l<ohemon<l ; the 
tnie date is given >>y Abulf. v. 88 as a.h. 687. 

' Friday ist Kalii* i (Abulf. v. </>), with which Makrizi agrees (note 4). Gestes 
336 (cf. Sanutus ii. 339) makes the siege commence on Thursday 17th March ; Jacob 
Asriae, Men. (term, xviii. 333, on the loth March (cf. ap|Kndix, p. 360 f.). 

* Gestes 337; Annales A ii. ii. 460; Sanutus ii. 130; Annales Genuenscs, Muratori 
vi. 596 ; Alnilf. v. 90 (Tuesday 4th Rabi* ii 688, calendar date 37th April). In Makriii 
ii. i. I03 4th KaIn* i is a textual error ; the length of siege is rightly giwn as 34 days. 
Jacob Aariae, Mon. (term, xviii. j^t^, dates capture 37th April, Dandolo, Muratori xii. 
403, **de mcnse Maji,** Aniules U ii. ii. 460 last <lay of April. 

* Makrixi ii. i. 103 (cf. Ibn Ferat in Reinaud 563). This was Bartholomew of 
Jvhtil, head of the party opposed to Lucia and ** captain ** of Tripolis after Bohemond\ 
death (Jacob Attriac* Mon. Germ, xviii. 311). 
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dk-idcd in accordance with some fresh s^reement'. The iniri 
time town of Tripolis was destroyed, but in a short time th 
building of a new Moslem town beside Mons perepinus, a mih 
inland, was commenced*. This was the spot where a Latii 
Tripolis was first established in the time of Ka>-inond o 
Toulouse (chapter I, p. 54)^ 

The fall of Tripolis unmistakablj' prcsaj^ed the future. Th 
Latin towns were evidently at the mercy uf the sultan*. Thei 
only hnpc was that Kurope would respond tu the Pope's appeal in 
their behalf, liut such a ho|>c was altt^cthur vain. King I'hili] 
of France disclaimed responsibility of any kind. The kii^ 
Ar^on and Sicily, who u-ere brothers, hastened to make at 
alliance with Kalawun. They si[;ncd a treaty which bourn 
them to assist the sultan a(;ainst any crusade and agains 
the Syrian Latins if thuy bmkc the existing; truce <24th Apri 
■ 390)*. Edward I of Knt;iand h.-ul dallied for some ycura wit! 
the question of another crusade and seemed disiMMed to cxccut 
his promises. But his intentions really mattered little. Th 
UrcM debate of cast and west w.-ks over before the time ap|x>intc( 
for his crusade, 'llie elVorts of the Pojie induced some hundn:d 
of pil};rims, it maj- have been a thousand or two, to cross ti 
'.Akka in the summer of 1390, and their presence hastened th 
catastrophe. Thure was no war for them to wa|^, time hun| 
heavily u|>on their hands, and |)oace with the infidels wa 
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' Kini; Iknry of Cyiinu uiil Jcniuilvni, llic milii 

rcK3iili.-iI a> an ilit(i);aiiiin iif Ihuir Itvatic^ wiih iIk uilua (mi cipfe4l)r Amaili iiKj 
Hut if Ml ihc ire.ilic WEre tcncool. |>r<>lal>)]r wilh xiinc nniinn iif ciniliti>ini (cC ■! 
exciiliii V. ;;■!). A Irealy niailc liy ihv "ca[-iaint" iiT *Akka taw Iwn r<»n, Im 

Gate* ijSsSanalut ii. ijo »}% \hu kni); ticiir)' "TinnaTii ln^;ain" bctw 
returning lo Cf |wh» in Au{;u>l. .Vniiuli 1 iB £'•""■ ll"-" '«'" "f •■'• I*»" "< ten jean 
len monllii ami len dajrw Ilamliili^ Muial'iri >ii. 401, rvconlia Inice fnc ten yew 
lieiHecH Chriiliani uxt .M<Hkm> aliLf Ibc caiXHri; nf Tii|<»lii. It ii> ixitcWKthy iki 
Mal^riii U. I. ioi| lion wit mattiim any tvncwal of the |icacc viih 'Akha (ai ■«.** 
|ieTha|is be ciiieLiiNl). Tlie iliirmni .liiraiiiui- Ssiih-neil Ui (he Irealkv ali»*c ■ane< 
poini la itie vulieiKC <A wmk \Viiii '««. I'loumaljly aw ajiplieil IuTripi)lu, 

' Tnctday ijllh VaW w W^ (kiVwAk isM; \it\ ».v«.\. *. Inibjalion of Ih 
Ire«y U imn m aJi »vve»Aw w 'KWiw sw. 
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abhorrent to their minds. Some of them committed outrages 
on Moslems who lived securely near *Akka under the pro- 
tection of the existing treaty (August 1290)'. When Kalawun 
was informed he demanded the surrender of those who had thus 
violated the truce. Some, incKiding the Templars, advised sub- 
mission. Hut the reply actually made was a refusal, tempered 
by protestations of various kinds. Kalawun at once commenced 
preparations for the siege of 'Akka. In the very midst of his 
activity, after a few days illness, he died on the night of Friday 
loth November {\2g0y. The event m<ide no apparent change 
in the situation. £l-malik el-ashraf Salah cd-din Khalil, his son 
and successor, rejected the overtures of the I^itins (January 
1291)' and actively continued the preparations for war. 

The anny which assembled before 'Akka in the spring of 
1291 was chiefly formidable because of its artillery. Its siege 
engines numbered ninety-two, more than were known to have 
been employed at any previous siege*. Probably the number 
of the troops was also exceptionally great*. On the other hand, 
whilst *Akka was splendidly fortified, its garrison was hardly 
adequate. Vet the total number of the defenders was reckoned 
at from fourteen thousand to eighteen thousand foot-soldiers and 
from seven hundred to nine hundred knights*. The first detach- 

* Makri/i ii. i. 109 (ShaM»an ^kSi^, commencing 9th Aug\iM) ; Reinaud tfi; f. ; 
Gciacfl J38; tic cxcidift v. 760; <lc N.nnjjis, Guiiot Ji.^f. ; Walter Ilemini^burgh ii. 23. 
Sanutus ii. 930 refer:* tu thi> as an incident ticcurring after the death of Kalawun 
when pre]xiration<« to attack the Latins had already commenced. But he f^pcaks of 
it as ** contra (idem treuf^arum.'* 

^ Abulf. V. 93 (Satunlay f>th l>hu'l>ka'da 689, calendar date loth NovemlK*r) ; 
Makrizi ti. i. 1 10 (where Satunlajr ni(;ht 2nd Dhu'l-hijja 689 should rc.id in .icconlancc 
with ii. i. 112 Saturd.iy night 6th l)hu*l*kaMa 689). Several of the sources convey 
the impression that fjLalawun w.is on the march against *Akka when he die<1. Rut he 
had not had time to complete hi^ preparations for such an undertnking a.« the siege of 
*Akka and he wait certainly still in the neighlw>urhood of Cairo during his illness and 
at the time of hi» death. De excidio v. ;6i reprcsent!< him as planning his attack on 
*Akka for the »pring of 1291 ami v. 764 (half a year\ respite) agrees. I>e exci Ho v. 
768 certainly shares the view referred to but this is only because it wrongly dates the 
sahan's death in the spring of 1 291. ' Muharram 690 (Makrizi ii. i. 120). 

* Abalf. T. 96 speaks of this as the saltan's intention, implying no doubt that it 
was Mfilled. The iramber is Makrizi's. 

* The Areliic historians give no estimate; the Hgures of the westerns are quite 
amcliablc. 

* 18,000 fool and 900 knights (de excidio v. 765), or ia^oQO ^<3^v ^xA'-v^a \sk V:^ 
kaj^kto (Gcstct 141); later in the siege the nuinV)CT« aT« ^vtttv Vut^ \^^ '^^'^ ^^ ^"^^^ 
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merit of the bcsies^ers arrived about the end of March, the siege 
enjipnes came on the 7th of April and they were put into position 
on the I ith of the same month'. l)urin{; the next three vccb 
no important c%*ents occurreiL As >-et the city was invested 
rather than actively bcsiq;[ixL The crisis of the st<^*e com- 
menccti chi the 4th of May. On that day kin|; llcnr>* arrived 
fn>m Cyprus with srmie 200 kni^^hts and 500 foot-sokliers, to tix 
^rcat joy of the inhabitants*. On the same day and for nine 
or ten successive days thereafter' the town was bombarded sa 
continuously and so fiercely and the results m-ere so gra\T. thai 
the defenders bc«^n to lose heart. The sapfiers and miners 
plied their work under the shelter of the bombardment and at 
se\*eral points the walls and the t«iwcrs became a mass of ruins 
Those who a>uld send their %ix'alth and their wives and childrer 
to C>'prus did so. Such kni};hts and soldiers as were not Iq^) 
bound to remain deserted the city in laq^e numbers\ Hut the 
garrison still numbered i2yOOO men, and <>f these 800 wen 
knights*. .After ten days bombanlment preparations were nuuk 
to storm the town. The first assault, on the 15th, was repulsed* 

men inclwlini; aUmt Koo kni(;hls Mc cxo«Ik» v. ;;o). The Kilal |«(|Niiatin« «a 
lictwem ihirty an<l Uttiy thousaml ((K>tc>> 241). 

' Acotnlinj; !«• Makri/i 11. i. lit tlir Miltaii am%itl <in ThurMlay jnl KaU* 11 (51! 
A|»nl». tht* rn);ino arriviil iw<i «layN laicr ami «k«*rc rcaily kn u>c liiur cLar^ aflrf«af«U 
Thcsr dalo cx|>lain (K>tc^ i^j^. uhich makes ihr sullan arrive *m 'Il)ars«|aT 5th A|*ri 
Ami commciKTi- «>|irratHtns ci^hi •layv later; al%i> Sanuin% ii. «,|0, ami Altal-mrhasm 11 
Krinami 570. whKh pve 5ih A|>nl a> the «laie t4 the Oiroinenccmem nC the Mrfr 
yih Apiil. ihv liaie *4 Aiiia<li 3io. wa<« ih*.* <i.iT when the Miltan m(i%-e(l (r*mk his Ur> 
|M»Hiti«m itearcr tlie lnwn hhc f«>urth Way after hiv arrival, de exciilMi t. 7^^ AccnrH 
in;; to «U- vxci<lin v. -;(*% ilu-re was merely skirmisliiii}; niuml the town from the m».kll 
•»f March to the niHlilk- »4 April. Uit this was U f<ire the arrival U the s«han. .\hmM 
V. */* makes tlie troops lake up their iNisiti.ifi in the liC|;iniiin|; (if JnnHKia i (cummenct 
2ml Ma\). He may refer io iIk- Utmlaniment mhich ciHnmem-vil tm May 4th i« I 
the lattM arrivals «if the liesK-ninj; tr«w»|»s. 

- Santiliis ii. }if. 

^ l>e cxi"i«li»» V. 770. 

* Ik' e\ci<lio V. 770. It M-i'in^ hnuvxer hi|;lily impn*l»al»le that kin|; Henry ^wk 
h.tvi- <lc<<rtr«l the titwn on the 15th tif May a^ this writer allej^ <A41*i«-ed by d 
Nan|;is m (fui/<»i 1151- t*estc^ 253 ainl Sanutiis it. 2ji s|i«.*ak (if the kin|;*« escafi 
(•n the iKth after the t(m-n was cA(«fiirc^l. .At the same time AlHi'Umchaftin, Ketnaa 
570, !«|ieak« of hiN aUimlonin^ *Akka after only three (lay« May m it. 

* \K exoAH« v. '-(O* Still Liter (v. 775) {ooo who are said to have llc<l «iih th 
kim; (nole ^\ awX looo «s Wvwv. *^^^^^«^KA >iv iVvtluetcd fn»m tlic iciIaI. Ifatt ik 
ftUtcmcnt^ i>l \He v\kvc\\ V«iv " \%:v^*vw\*" cmvx>m^\»& x«^S^9t^«\ x^ x^T<^ T<elial4c. 

s. c. 
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A fierce day's battle on the i6th' nearly ended in the capture 
of the town. The Moslems filled the moat at a vulnerable point 
and, having seized the ramparts, made a breach by which they 
entered the city. Accusations. a<;[ainst the Latin leaders, of dis- 
cord and of failure to discharge their duty were afterwards 
current, and tlie walls at the captured point are said to have 
been imperfectly manned. However this may have been, a rally 
led by the Marshal of the knijjhts of St J(»hn, Matthew of 
Clermont, turned the tide and drove the Moslems once more 
from the city. That night a temporary wall was built behind 
the breach and engines were posted to protect it. Next day the 
Moslems seem to have rested in preparation for their final effort'. 
The last assault took place on Friday the 18th of May*. The 
attack began before sunrise, when the city was shrouded in mist. 
By the first breach and the neighbouring gate and finally at 
various other points the Moslems i)cnetrated within the walls. 
Early in the fight the Master of the Temple was killed and 
the Master of the Hospital severely wounded. Many of the 
leaders, including king Henry*, e.sca|)ecl by the ships which 
remained in the harbour. Hut for most there was no escape. 
Numbers took refuge in the strongholds of the city, such as the 
Templar-house, and there defended themselves for ten or twelve 
days longer. The incidents of these closing days are left to our 
imagination to picture. Whcu the last fight was over and the 
city had been plundered the fortifications were dismantled and 
the houses set on fire. 

In the spring of 1291 the latins still retained some half-a- 
dozen towns along the coa.st of Syria, from Antartus to 'Athlith. 
The fall of *Akka sealed their fate without exception. They 
were dealt with in turn by one of the emirs as quickly as was 
convenient. Not one ap{)ears to have resisted the victorious 

* In <ic exci«iio v. 770 the day after the 15th (or the day before the capture); in 
Gcslo S4X, WeJncMlay, i.e. i6(h May. 

' llie skilcncc of dc excidio regarding the 17th may be accoiinteii for in thix way; 
it iKLHXji directly from the i6(h to the day of the capture (cf. note 1). Vanou» 
inurccft quoted liy Wilken vii. 75N, note 82, imply that there wa» lighting on lioth the 
16th and the 17th. So de Nangis in liuixot 316. 

* Annates A ii. ii. 460; Ge»tcs 256 ; de Nangis in Ouizot 115 f. ; Makrizi ii. i. 1 35 
^Friday 17th Jumada i). In Abulf. v. 98 Friday 17th Jumada ii U a textual erroc. 

* See p. 353, n. 4. 
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enemy even for a single daj-. Tj-re was abandoned on the 
evening of the iKth of May by its principal Christian inhabi- 
tanis, antl next day the Moslems toiik |N)SKssion. When a 
Moskm fleet api^earcd otT Sidon on the 14th of July the Latin; 
deserted the t"\vii. Tlic citizens of lleirut cApitutatec) as soon 
a^ tlicy were sumnnmed to surrender {31st July)'. Tlic tovn; 
of Triimlis were |x^rhH|is tht last to be taken possession of bj' 
the victorious enemy. Anlartus was occupied on the 5rd ot 
Au^'u-t- and the others presumably aliout tlie same time. Ihc 
Icinplar castle of Athlitli, which had been deserted in May, 
was dotroyed about tlie mid<l1e of August', 

The news of the complete extinetion of the Latin colonies 
was received wilhoiit j;reat interest or emotion in tlw west 
I'opc Nicholas IV' during' the rcniainiii;; months of his life ^-ainly 
tried to kindle into flame some sparks of the old enthusiasm 
After his death even the project of a crusade faded gradually 
away. The alluring' i<leals ••{ the lirst crusade had lost (heii 
l>owcr after two hundred years' ex|>crience of the ]Kissibilitio 
and real character of a Kuri>iH:an occu|)aticin of I'alestine. 



Tin f.ill ..1 T>w i. ,i.n..l liySinulu- ii. 1 

..II i~ iblol l>v Makiiii ii. i. i.|i aixl Nuoi. 
il. .^1lll.lli■^ A ii. u. 4'>o (nil": "tvU aficr \t 
4 i.r K.1J1I'); MJl^^i:>.iIi, i. >ir> l»> iMh JiKi 







APPENDIX. 

A. THK CHRONOLO(.Y OK THK ARAHIC HISTORIANS. 

TllK Arabic histories <>f the jx:ri<Kl of the crusades are not 
bare chronicles, but they follow the chronicler's method of 
relating the events of Ctich year t<»<^ether in a j^roup under the 
heading of the year in which they occur. This method, in spite 
of its chronological advantages, creates and perpetuates chrono- 
logical error. Kvery event which the historian records must be 
put under some \'ear «ind inevitabl)* there are cases where the 
evidence is insufficient and the wronj^ year is chosen. Besides, 
strict adherence to the method is often sacrificed to avoid the 
breaking off of a narrative at an inconvenient |X)int. In such 
cases the hi.storian may overrun the year slightly or may carry 
part of his ntirrative forward, or may recapitulate when he comes 
to resume it under the next year. In any ca.se his readers are 
sometimes misled regarding the year in which some of the events 
recorded t<M)k place. Incidents which fall at the beginning or 
end of Moslem years are evidently most likely to be taken 
a year forward or set a year back (.see pp. I02, n. I and 301, n. i ). 
The general result is that independent sources frequently relate 
the same event under different but successive years. This has 
a further ini^x^rtant con.sequence. Such writers as Ibn el-athir, 
Sibt ibn el-jau/i. Kemal ed-din, Abu shama and Makrixi, for the 
periods anterior to themselves, are compilers from older sources. 
Abu shama names his sources and indicates the beginning and 
end of his quotations. The others as a rule transcribe without any 
acknowledgment that they do so. They copy their sources nearly 
word for word and even set down contradictory .statements, from 
different .sources, side by side, without remark or any solution of 
the contradictions. Such a procedure leads to the api>earancc 
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in their histories <>f what may be called " duplicate naimlivn 
two accounts of the same events, taken from different souro 
and [jossibly assii;ned to differetit yeHrs (stx- iiji. 46. n. 1, 62. n. 
85, n. 7. 101, n. S. 103, n. 5. loX. n. 4. 297, n. 3, 321, n. iX. W'ht 
the acclHlt^t^' "f the earlier Miurces diverj^cd consirferably ar 
were entered nniicr different years it mi-jht easily escape ll 
compiler's notice that he was incor|Kiratin^ duplicate narralixi 
in his history. In any case his method and the conditi'tns undi 
which he worked i>rodiicc<l such dujilicates and, whcll>cr awai 
of it or not. he gave his a'aders no waminj,'. The result is thi 
battles and treaties and sieves walk again as new events wht 
thej- arc really j^hnsts. rr.vHiiu/i. of what has been cnactc 
previously. It is not sur|irisin^ that modem historians shoul 
have been bctr.ijed b>' these phantoms into describing ewn 
which never occurred. lC\en the most notable work (tf rccci 
years tin the historj- of the cru>ades is not free frmn error of th 
kind. 

The Moslem year consists of tweh-c hmiir m'mths', ivhitrh 
the ciursc of their proj^rc-N iliroiti-h the sular year corrc>|><md : 
turn to (parts of) all 'nir westi;rn numths. Since the astronomic 
lunar month ("lunatiun") is nut an exact niimlier of days tl 
conimeiKcincnl nf these Muslun months anil their durati'm hai 
been lixed accordinj; to a ••y>tem which keeps ihem as chi>el 
in touch \i ith the pli;ises of the moon as is consistent with the 
h^iviiiji an e.xact numl>er "f ilays in each. In every cycle 1 
thrrly ycais the sj'slem is aheitcl of actual lunar time in onl 
a very few years 'liy as much a> j-S hours, whereas. rMU-lil 
s|)eakin^', in 10 out of ^O )c:ir- it is l>eliiiid the phases of th 
nv"in by j-iO. S r;. y-j8. ro-i'^ and even by 11-20 hour 
The Christian dates corrc-|>oniliiif;t(i the Moslem months of an 
ye.ir are ^;iven in Wustenfolil's tables in acc<irdance with th 
system (see bibliography). These dates may be called "calend; 
dates " and are (juite lixetl (e.^. I si Muharram 494 t*ft\ 
November iioo, and ist Muharram 495 - 26th Ociolier 1 101 
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But in practice this calendar system is not strictly followed. The 
commencement of every month is determined by observation, 
which varies from place to place, and may be at least a day 
sooner or later than the "calendar date." From the nature of the 
calendar actual observation should usually give dates that are 
earlier than the corresponding calendar dates, but the difficulty 
of observation in unfavourable climatic conditions is such that 
the divergence of actual dates from calendar dates is generally 
on the side of lateness. It follows from these circumstances that 
variations of one or two days between the dates of Arabic writers 
for the same event are usually caused by variations in the 
assumed date of the commencement of the month in which the 
event falls. The 1 3th of Rajab in one writer is the same as the 
iSth of Rajab in another (p. 261, n. $). The 5th, Cth and 7th of 
Rabi* ii may all denote the same day (p. 1 5 1, n. 4). The Arabic 
historians were pwrrfectly aware of this imperfection in their 
system of dating and in order to prevent uncertainty they 
regularly name the day of the week along with the cLiy <>f the 
month (p. 315, n. 1). Where the week day is wanting in Moslem 
dates, owing to the neglect of copyists or otherwise, there is no 
certainty regarding the actual day and no presumption in favour 
of the calendar date. When the actual date is known to be 
different from the calendar date it is usually a day later and it 
may be two days. It is more rarely a day before the calendar 
date and seldom, if ever, two days. Apparent instances of this 
last variation (e.g. p. 1 16. n. 2) may |)ossibly be explained 
otherwise. The debt which the present writer, like all students 
of the crusading period, owes to the great " Recueil des historiens 
dcs Croisadcs " makes it the more necessary to warn those not 
acquainted with Arabic that the dates of its translation must 
always be tested. They are only calendar dates at best, and 
when the editors obsen*e di.screpancies between the month dates 
and the days of the week they are inclined like Rohricht to 
correct the latter instead of the former (pp. 140, n. 6, 302, n. 2). 

When Moslem dates are given in terms of the Christian 
calendar an element of uncertainty sometimes arises owing to 
the fact that the Moslem day begins at night and so includes the 
night of the preceding Christian day. When it Is tvca^ Vxvcs^^ 
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that a certain event took place at nijjht, or when being known it 
is not allowed for, the calculated Christian date will be a day toe 
late (pp. 151, n. 4, 268. n. 4V 

A vcr>' larjjc number c»f discrepancies in the dates gix-en b) 
the Arabic authors arc simply due to textual error. By far th< 
most numerous class of such errors arc those cau.sed by confusi<ir 
between the Arabic wonls for 10 ami 20, the written forms ol 
which arc cKxscly alike. This confusion affects all the compcHimJ 
numbers from 1 1 tf> 29 and is therefore a potential cause of errw 
in most month dates. It is hardly an exaijjjcration to say thai 
the cases where two dates differ by 10 da>'s are innumerable 
The discrepancy occurs between different s<Hirces (p. 230, n. 3) 
and between ditferent texts of the same s«»urce (pp. 230, n. 3, 263 
n. 7). In ever)* case the explanation is that the Arabic word f«M 
10 has been read and written 20 or i7<v irrsa. 

When the weekday test is available it arbitrates decisivel) 
between the rcadinjjs. Sometimes the iiarallel dates of westerr 
sources also point c»ut the true text (p. 267. n. 3). occasional!) 
an Arabic source supplies a Christian date with which compariMn 
may be made (p. 2S6, n. 3) and sometimes there are incidenta 
indications of the ernir and of the rcHjiiircd correction in lh< 
narrative itself (pp. 151. n. 4, 230. n. >. 2^»<'». n. 1 ). 

Ia:ss easily understo<Hl and yet apparently occurrin;; an 

instances of the addition of the numlx;r 10 to the units s«» iha 

I becomes 1 1, 2 becomes 12. etc (pp. 151, 11. 4, 234, n. 5, ^2<j, n. 6 

cf. p. 302. n. 2). lV>ssibl\' such errors arise |>arlly from the im 

of hj^ures. There are certainly cases of textual error whici 

orij^inate in the nnsreadin;^ and miswritin*^ of the .Arabic fifjurc^ 

5 and 9 are evidently sometimes confuse<l <»win<j tf» thei 

resemblance (pp. 213. n. 3. 226. n. 3). and so jierhaps are 5 ami k 

(p. 229, n. 2). 3 and S are .still more commonly interchan;:ix 

(pp. 2^6, n. 3, 316. n. 4) but the resemblance of the .Arabic word 

for these numbers may be held chiefly res|)onsible for thi^ 

Some apj>arent cases of the confusion of 7 and 9 do not admi 

of quite decisive proof. 

In the Arabic historians the names of the months are als« 
scrious\y attecV^id by textual errr»r. It is obvious how simplj 
Rabi* i and R^iXiV \\ vwvj \ic c.QwWs<id, ^ItKou^h the numeral i 
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rejjularly written out and not denoted by a fijjjurc (p. 350, n. 4). 
Similarly Jumada i and Jumada ii (pp. 235. n. 2, 333, n. 4), 
Dhu*l-ka'da and Dhu'l-hijja (pp. 333, n. 2, 352, n. 2) and 
frequently Shawal and Sha'ban (pp. 286, n. 3, 339, n. 4, 345, n. i) 
are wrongly intcrchan^rcd. In p. 194, n. 3, a clear case of 
Jumada i for Rabi* i is fjiven, but this is exceptional. 

The Arabic sources for the period of the crusades supi)ly 
most valuable and abundant chronological data, but their liability 
to textual error in the case of mere month dates is so great that 
some verification is always desirable. The i)rinci]).il criterion of 
accuracy in such cases is the weekday test and th<it is u.sually 
quite sufficient in itself In quoting Arabic cLites it is always 
im|)ortant that the week day should be included when it is 
named in the sources. I'ortuniitely the names of the days of 
the week are textually distinct, so that they are not themselves 
appreciably aflfectcd by textual error. There may be cases 
where the week day named is inaccurate, but comparatively 
speaking they are very rare (pp. 296, n. i, 303. n. 3). Where 
the discrepancy between a week day and a month date 
disappears on the assumption of a prevalent textual error in the 
numeral or in the month there need be no hesitation in making 
the correction (p. 261, n. 3). No doubt there are cases of what 
may be called compound errors. There may be two errors side 
by side in the .same date (|)p. 194, n. 3, 286, n. 3) and conceivably 
there niiiy be successive errors, as from 9 to 5 and then from 
5 to o. Corrections of such cases |)ossess complete certainty 
onlv when there is external evidence in favour of them. 

It remains to be obser\'ed that there arc frecjuent discrcf)ancies 
between the dates assigned to certain classes of events in 
particular. Sieges and surrenders are typical examples. The 
commencement of a siege may include several distinct stages, 
such as the first approach of the enemy, the arrival of all his 
forces, the complete investment of the town and the o|x:ning 
of the bombardment. Each one of these stages may have a 
different date, which may appear in some writer as the date 
of the commencement of the siege. A compiler whose only 
available date refers properly to one of the stages naturally 
treats that as his date for the commencement of tKc s\^^;«s^ 
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1pp. 144. n. 2, 261, n. 5 : cf. pi 263, n. 3V. The capture or 
surrender of a tim-n may also include similar staj^c:;^ The 
negotiations §or surrender bej^in on a certain day, terms are 
arranj^ on another, tlic vanquislied evacuate the town or 
citadel on a third and the conqueror's triumphant cntr>' takes 
place on a fourth. The date of any of these events may appear 
^ in the histories as the date of the capture of the ttmm (pp. 209. 

n. 3. 230. n. 2, 251, n. 6, 334. n. 3 ; ct 212. n. 3). 



II. WILLIAM OK TYRE\S CHRONOLOGY". 

The reigns of which tin: chn»nt>lo^- is licre discussed aie 
those «»f liaklwin I, liahlwin II. Fulk. lialdwin III. Amalric 
and Ikildwin IV. The dates in these rci^^ns arc in terms of 
the years of the Christian era or cif the rcj^nal years of tlic kinj^s. 
or are detennined by reference to the .sequence of c\*ents. by 
what may be called a system of relati\-e chroncJojj}-. There 
are such serious errors both in the Christian \'ear dates and in 
the regnal year dates that the que>ti(»n whether these are due 
to William Tyre himself .soon presents it>clf. Investigation 
.shows that many dates of both classes are pn>bably .sccondan* 
additions to the original narrative. Thi.s implies that the system 
of relative chronolojjy may be treated as reprcsentinj* thnKi;;h- 
out most certainly William Tyre** orijjinal work. S<»me of the 
dilticulties of the su|K:raildeil framework, as it may be called, 
are removable on the assumption c>f textual error. But thU 
remedy is only a {Kirtial one. 

It d<K\s not appear that the c|ue>tion of the time that iN 
reckoned as the commencement of the Christian and the rc;:nal 
years, resj)cctively, affects appreciably the discussion of William 
Tyre's chronolojjy. It may be inferred from xii. 8, which refers 

* Tltcrc is an iin|M»rtant article )*y T. A. Archer iwi thi% uili^ecl in the Knqli^ 

lliMitriral Review, v«»l. iv. iMH*;. |.|». H9 105. In it he elalHtraiely •h<<ux^>c« "ikr 

acctf^Mon «latCH <if ihe early Lin;;^ of Jeru^lcni *' an tlieH: arc coniaiitol in tite lii^ory 

uf Willi.nm Tyre. Itut hi^ ciHK:luKiiin<» arc weakened l»y his umissa<to !«• in«e^i;;.iie 

the chancier <tf the chn»n«»l«i|;y of thi% hi<4i>ry at other |>ofnt«. In farticiilar he »*\<t' 

values the accuracy of the rc);nal year dalCK ami his Mi^estirm «if a **chnifinl*^ical 

frmmewtirk^' «u\tct^<Mol to the original history has a wider apfdicalion than he »as 

aware »^. A Vaf\5^ ycov*^^v>T\ V*\v *j^ vW VlVvtUiian year dales an«l «f the regnal fear 

dates are apnarcixvX^ xW ^otV o^ >,v\v«\v«« ^^v^v\ >Xv^tv >\ssix «A^^^^r«^<vtt!LKoc. 
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to the death of Pope Gclasius ('♦•28th or 29th January 1119), 
that his new year's day was January ist. But even if his year 
commenced at Kaster the conclusions here maintained would 
not be materially affected. The case of the regnal years is 
more complicated. The historian's usage in the reign of 
Haldwin IV evidently makes the regnal year commence on 
the day of the new king's accession. Hut this docs not 
necessarily hold good of the chronological framework in the 
earlier reigns. In xiii. 18 it may be held that January 1126, 
and only that particular month, is put, correctly, in the eighth 
year of Baldwin 11 's reign. But the possibility of the equation 
A.D. 1 1 26 s eighth year of Baldwin's reign is not to be lost sight 
of and seems in fact to agree with the usage of the framework, 
according to which every complete Christian year is denoted 
by some one corres|X)nding regnal year. In other words the 
first regnal year of a reign may be reckoned to coinmence on 
the 1st of January following the king's accession. 

In the following detailed discussion the reign of Baldwin IV 
is passed over as presenting no sjxrcial difliculties, and a com- 
mencement is made with that of Amairic as the next latest and 
as one in which William Tyre himself lived and pla}'ed a part. 
The Christian year dates of the deaths of the kings are reserved 
for separate treatment together at the end. 

Amairic s rcigir Inde|)endently of the references to regnal 
and Christian years, twelve years may be distinguished in the 
narrative of this reign. The transitions from year to year occur 
in xix. 6, xix. 11, xix. 13, xx. 3-4. xx. 10, xx. 19. xx. 24, 
XX. 27, XX. 29. XX. 30 and xx. 32. They arc sometimes expressly 
marked by the phrase **sequenti anno" (e.g. in xx. 24), some- 
times they are only to be inferred from the mention of a season 
(xix. 1 1 ) or a month (xix. 6) which obviously belongs to a new 
year. In the following table these twelve years are denoted by 
Arabic numerals and the regnal years corresponding, where they 
are mentioned, by Roman numerals. The Christian year dates 
of the king's accession and death being meantime reserved, 
the remaining chronological data of the reign are as follows * : 

' In kix. 10 A.l>. 1 167 is a certain cawe of textual error, ^re«ifnabV| 1q>\ k.w. w^v 
It » oatttcd from the ubie. 
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1 -1* 


5 


9 ■■ VIII* {Si 


2 « ii« ■■ A.D. 1 165 


6 « vi** * A.D. 1 169 


10 


3 ■■ iii" 


7 « vii- 


II - X- («V) 


4 = iv** « A.l>. 1167 


8 « vil" (sn) 


12 « XII 



The obvious discrepancy between three of these rcjjnal years 
and the others is not removed by the assumption that Amalric's 
regnal years commenced in February. Testeti b}* the relative 
chronolojjy of the reij^n vii", viii" and x" in xx. 24. xx. 2/ and 
XX. 30 should certainly be viii", ix** an<! xi". If these corrections 
be made the rej^nal years of Amalric's rcifjn fonn a consistent 
scries corresj>»ndinj; uniformly to the years of the relative 
system of datin;; and to the three Christian years j»iven above*. 
Hut since the relative datinj; itself is in error in the latter part of 
Amalrics reign (see below) these corrections can only be made 
with some reserve at this stage. 

Any estimate of the value of the chronological framework of 
Amalric*s reign must take account of a most damaging fact 
which ap|)ears at the outset. William Tyre's narrative jwsses 
in silence over the year 1 166, and the system of dating by 
regnal years takes no account of the omission, being constructed 
on the assumption that the relative dating of the narrative 
correctly indicates the number of years in the king's reign, 
xix. 12 is the jx>int at which A.U. i i^/i is |kissc(1 <»ver, and the 
contents of the chapter heading indicate that William Tyre left 
this portion of his narrative unfinished with the intention <»f 
completing it during revision. The author of the framework, if 
he had known of the omission of .\.l>. 1166. would have passed 
from iii" to v". instead of which he passes from iii" (in xix. fl) 
to iv" (in xi.\. 13). In other words these ri^'nal years have not 
been taken from contem|)orary records nor from tradition, but 
have been inserted by calculation and in reliance on the com- 
pleteness of the relative chronology. 

In the latter part of the reign also the author of the frame- 

' Wh.Ucvcf l>c the lii«iory «»f the iiiM-rtion of thoc ("hri>li;»n .in<I rrpial year «bto 
II is highly prnKiMc that the wrinU "i|ui crat rcj;ni flomini Amalnci [annu»]!«c]i(i«i««" 
afc an imeT\K»lali*>n. Ihcy arc waniinj; in the OM French translation (Kccticil lot) 
•ml ihc us« ol \W Vm^'s v\a.tv\^ \tv vW science conflicts with the immediately Mlowing 
circuinlocttVum ** *aicv«A\cVvL'i x^x.^* *\\\t 0^vwv\t\^\\vvvv c\ >JtC\s <:.Vxuke rcilucc5» the namlicr 
of ap|>an(n\ \cxlua\ cxxon. xtw \\vt \«^w^ >s<».\% \^ \>^^. 
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work has been led into error by the im|x:rfcction of the relative 
dating. In xx. 23 the year of the death of Thomas a Decket 
is given as vii" and in xx. ^} the king's own death year is xii". 
lk)th of these are known dates, the former event took place 
in December 1 170 and the latter in July 1 174 (p. 213). Reckon- 
ing inclusively there are parts of (\\c successive Christian years 
between the two events. William Tyre's relative dating assumes, 
however, six instead of fxvc, and the author of the framework, 
whether he be William Tyre or another, falls into the same error. 
It is again evident that the regnal year dates are not independent 
traditional data but are part of an artificial system. If this be 
granted the reserve with which (vii"), viii" and x" were pre- 
viously correcte<i need no longer be maintained. 

The Christian year dates in the above tabic do not call for 
much comment. In xix. 9 August 1165 is certainly a mistake 
for August 1164 (p. 1S9). Conceivably it might originate by 
scribal error, but against this supposition stands the fact that 
as it is it forms a part of a self-consistent whole. It mtiy have 
been derived by calculation from other parts of the framework. 

Rei^n of Baldwin II!. Here the .s}siem of relative chrono- 
|f>g)' is much less clear and com|)lete than in the reign of Amalric. 
Only thirteen or fourteen years are distinguished, many fewer 
than the actual number of the years of HaUlwin's reign. At 
some |K>ints there is deliberate departure from a purely chrono- 
logical order and the investigatitm is considerably complicated 
by the presence of errors in William Tyre's representation of the 
.sequence of ex'ents. 

There are altogether eight regnal year dates in the present 
narrative, viz. i*\ ii", ix", x^ xiv-", xv", xviii" and xx" in xvi. 6, xvi. 8, 
xvii. 20, xvii. 30, xviii. 14, xviii. 21, xviii. 2S and xviii. 34 
respectively'. Criticism is made difficult by the uncertainty 
regarding Baldwin's accession and death years, as they were 
in reality and as William Tyre supi)osed them to be. ix", x^ 
xiv* and xv" seem to refer to the events of 1 1 52, 11 53, 1 157 and 
1 1 58 respectively and thus harmonise with one another. It 
cannot be supposed that they were all obtained by calculation 
from the relative chronology, so that at least one of each pair 

' DitCttHiofi of XX* it retenrcd umil Uvci ^v ^^^A* 
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rq>rcscnts actual tradition. If the series of Christian and repul 
years arc not independent uf one another it is more likely, in 
view of the factx already ascertained, that the re^^nal >'cars arc 
sccondar)'. They reckon 1144 as the first >*car of ]kildwin*4 
reign and so suppiHt Nm-ember 1143 as the date of Fulk's 

death (p. I47>- 

xviii** is wanting in the Old French translation ( Kecueit text) 
and may accordingly lie one of the latest additions to the 
narrative. It stands for the year of Reginald's capture, which 
has been assigned in chapter IV to November 1 160 (p. 183), in 
accordance with William lyres rclatii-c chronciUigy. In order 
to agree with the series ix'\ x'\ xiv*, xv* it should |K*rha|>s denote 
1 161, but in this reign the regnal years do n<it form a uniform 
system and of course if it is a later inter)M>lation, as has just 
been suggesteil, it had presumably an origin different from theirs. 

i" and ii" fxtssibly denote the ye^irs 1 145 and 1 146 in harmony 
with the Christian year d«ites in xvi. 22 ff. which arc referred to 
below. It is not ])<»ssible to say with certainty whether or not 
they harmonise with Tyre's relative chronology, which is very 
inconsistent with historical facts at this jxiint. In any case they 
are not f)art of the series ix". x", xiv", xv" already referre«l to. 
They may be the commencement of an attempt to intrrKlucc a 
scries of regnal dates whicii was continued by means of Christian 
year dates in xvi. 22 (T. or was given up because of the obscurity 
of the relative chronology. The narrative of .xvi. S refers to 
events which trnik place in the spring of 1 147, but cannf>t be 
used to determine the Christian year den*ited by ii'\ since it* 
position here is due to Tyre's misdating. 

Apart from the years of Hal(lwin*> acci-s>ion and death there arc 

only six Christian year dates in this rtign. and of these five arc 

certainly errone<»us. In xvi. 22, xvi. 2<>. xvii. 2 and xvii. 9, the dates 

1 146. I ia6 (.r/V), 1 147 and 1 14S sh<iuld l>e 1 147. 1 14^, 1 148 and 

1 149 rcsj)cctivcly. I n xvi. 2O, January 1 146 may Ix: a textual error 

for Januar)' 1 147, unless its author includcMl January' 1 147 in the 

year 1146. Jiut this c»»rrection still leaves the four years in 

cpiestion each a year too early. In \\\\, 30, .A.n. 1 154 is certainly 

erroneous (p. 171 ) but it may not Ix; due to textual error, since 

Xureddin's capture of Damascus which took place in April 1154 

is related previously (xvii. 26). If it be corrected to 1 153 and 
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attributed to William Tyre it follows that he dated the capture 
of Damascus in 1 153, instead of in 1 154. In xvii. 20, A.D. 1 152 
cannot be controlled because William Tyre is the only authority 
for the incident related in the chapter. 

The dates of the framework are not so clearly sujKradded to 
the orij^inal narrative in this reign as they were seen to be in the 
case of Amalric's reijjn. But there are so many errors in the 
Christian year dates and so much inconsistency in the regnal 
year dates that it seems hazardous to attribute more than a small 
proportion of them to VV^illiam Tyre himself, 

/•////• J rcigti. In this reij;n the chronological data are much 
fewer than in the reijjns of Baldwin III and Amalric. ICven the 
relative chn»nolo{jy is less full and exact. Notes of transition 
from year to year are almost wantinjj, except towards the close, 
where it is |x)ssiblc to trace a succession of three or four years. 
There are only two regnal year dates i" and xi". the latter bcinfj 
the last year of Fulk's rei^n. Both are wantinjj in the Old I'Vench 
translation (Kecueil text) and the second is a fla*jrant error (see 
below). They may be regarded as amongst the latest chrono- 
logical additions to the text. 

There is only one Christian year date besides that of Kulk's 
death, viz. the death year of the emperor John (xv. 23). The 
event is wrongly datcil " anno... 1 137, mense .Aprili" instead of 
on the /th or 8th of April 1 143. It may be suggested that this 
is a case of scribal error. "MCX.NXVM mense Aprili" being a 
substitute for *• MCX.XXXIH VII mensis Aprilis." There are similar 
errors in xviii. 34 and xix. 9. The Old French translation in 
the former case has taken iv from the month date and made 
Baldwin IITs death year x.xiv" instead of .\x", in the latter it has 
dropixrd iv or v from the end of the year and reads MCLX instead 
of .MCLXV. 

Ka'^is i^f t fie first kiti^s. In the reigns of Baldwin I and 
Baldwin II the relative chronology .igain becomes full and the 
Christian years are given with comparative frequencx'. l^y 
combining these data a fairly continuous and consistent chrono- 
log)* may be constructed. The passing over of A.D. 1 106 
between xi. 13 and xi. 14 is exceptional. The striking increase 
of chronological detail in the earlier reigns may be ^Y.\\^vc>R^\si 
the assumption that William Tyre V\etc dtcvj ow c^x\\<ix >evvsx^x\^'5^> 




l-.*^. 
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such as that of Kulchcr <»f Chartrcs. It in noteworthy, however, 
that there are blanks in his narrative which Fulchcr*s history m^t 
have filled and that in his rcKitive chnmolo{^ and in hisChristiin 
year dates there are discrc|iancies between him and Fulcher 
in which the latter has the correct acccmnt. As an example of 
these variations reference may be made to xt. 7. where the 
invasion of Maudud is related in connection with the events of 
1 107 or I loS instcid of in connection with those «»f 1 1 la 

There is not much to be said in detail re^ardin^ the chrono> 
Kv^y of Haldwin Ts rei^n. In xi. S. A.I k i 109 may only be a textual 
error for 1108 (p. S4) and in xi. 13-14 A.IK 11 iT another for 
1 1 10 < p. 59 f.>, as the relative chronology sui;}^*sts. In x. 9 the 
Christmas rcferreti to is certainly that t»f the year 1 100 id. Old 
French translatif»nK although it is sfxikcn of as the Christmas of 
1 101 (|X 44). The year is wanting in the Old French traa^Uation 
and it may not Ik: |>art of the original text 1 uriously cnouj^ii, 
however, in Fulcher ii. 5 also (Mi^ncs text) ]ialtlwin\s conmation 
is dated on Christmas Day i loi. The only rcjjnal year date in 
liaUhvin Ts reipi, xviii". is that of his tleath (xi. 31 ). 

Rci^tt of /inlihcifi //. In this rcij;n there are five Christian 
year dates and each of them is associated with a Cf>rrcs|)«»ndin|^ 
regnal date as follows : 

ii"«.\.i». 1 120 .XII. 12 13 

vi"- A.l>. 1124 .xiii. 141 

viir'«^.\.h. wzU XIII. 18; 

\ir'«.\.i>. 1 130 XIII. 36/ 

xiii'nA.h. 1131 .xiu. 2«S>. 

Of the Christian \car dates 1 1 jo- and 1 130 are errors for 1119 
and 1 1 29 (see pp. \o^((. and \2>>). 11 19 is in)p!itMi by the 
relative chronology, but the a^^reenient of 1 120 with the srries cif 
dateN as jirintcd above forbids confident assumption of textual 
error. The year may have been calculateil from other nicmber^ 
of the .*ierics as the proj>er e^juivalent of '\V\ 1 130 al?»o might be 
calculated backwards from the death of the king (xiii. 28) on the 

' In \i. i,{ Mi;;nc lu<» 1 11 1, where the Kei*ueil ti-\( \\.\^ 1 11 1 in hariiiony with x\. 14. 
' In \ii. II ihe OM French IraiiHlatiun Ancl .M^.S. \\ and (J iKecuvil cililMm) Imtc 
f 118 for 1120. 
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assumption that the events of xiii. 26 occurred in the previous 
year. If the ori{»inah'ty of the (later) regnal years were not so 
doubtful (see below) it might be supposed that 1 1 30 was calcu- 
lated from xii". Hoth xii" and 11 30 are consistent with the 
relative chronology. 

The unreliability of the regnal year dates and their artificial 
origin arc again clearly exemplified in the series which belongs 
to this reign. If Baldwin's second year be reckonctl as be- 
ginning cither on 1st January 1119 or on 7th April 11 19 the 
regnal years corres|>onding to the Christian dates June — 
August 1 120, June 1124, December 1 130 and .August 1131 
should be iii", vii". xiii and xiv" instead of ii", vi", xii" and xiii" 
as above. January 1126 (xiii. 18) is correctly in viii" on the 
second hyiK>thesis, although not on the first. If established 
dates and only they be made the tests (xii. 12, xiii. 14, xiii. 18) 
June — August 11 19 is rightly in ii", June — July 1 124 wrongly in 
vi" and January 1126 rightly in viii** (assuming the regnal year 
to commence in April). 

All these discrepancies are removed on the assumption 
that the above equations rest on a system in which i"= 1119, 
ii"« 1120, etc. If this view of the series be correct some of 
the Christian year dates have clearl\- been got by calculation 
(e.g. .VI). 1120). Hut in the light n( previous results it is to be 
supfxjsed that the regnal year dates are more esiK'cially the 
secondary element. The author of the framework may have 
had one or two regnal dates given him in William Tyres 
narrative (e.g. in xiii. 18) or he may have based his calculations 
on the information he ix>ssessed regarding the king's death year. 
Given a single et]uation and two or three Christian year dates 
he would be in a position to supply all the material that is 
contained in the above table. 

The most obscure part of the relative chronology of this 
reign is at the end, where it is particularly imi)ortant because 
of its bearing on the date of Haldwin s death. In xiii. 25 the 
death of the patriarch of Jeru.salem, which took place in 1128 
(Rohrtcht 184, note 8), is put in the same year as the coming of 
Fulk to Jerusalem (.spring 1 1 29). Conceivably the representation 
is due to a source which reckoned the spring of 1. vac^ >^^\x ^^^^ 
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1128. On this assumption the return of Hugh Payns (in the 
summer of 1 129) is rightly put "anno set]uenti " (xiii. 26). liut 
X\\Q prima facie interpretation of the narrative is that the patri- 
arch died in 1 1 29 and that Hugh came to Jerusalem in 115a 
The erroneous date "anno 1130 regni domini lialduini duo- 
decimo" in xiii. 26 is presumably due to the obscurity of the 
relative chronology. The error of this chninology, if there be 
one» lies in the *'eodem anno'' of xiii. 25 rather than in the 
** anno sequenti " of xiii. 26. 

The kiugs" death years according to William Tyre, 



Haldwin I 


[2nd April] 1118 


xviii" 


(xi. 30 


Ualdwin II 


2i!>t August 1131 


xiii" 


',xiii. 28) 


Kulk 


15th November 1 142 


xi" 


(XV. 27) 


Haldwin III 


loih February 1162 


XX* 


(xviii. 34) 


Amalric 


nth July 1173 


xii" 


(XX. ly 



In considering the errors which arc undoubtedly contained 
in this tabic due account must be taken of the fact that in its 
present form it exhibits a consistent scheme constructed on 
the principles excmi)lified in the framework of the reign of 
Haldwin II. Necessary corrections of the Christian year dates 
cannot be made on the assumption of accidental textual error, 
unless it is further assumed that the regnal year dates have been 
adapted to these textual errors. The two series of Christian 
and regnal year dates have been adjusted to one another ami 
neither series can be relied on as supplying purely traditional 
data. 

It is certain that Amalric died in 1174 and not in 1173 
(p. 213) and that Fulk died in 1143 or 1144 and not in 1142 
(p. 147). The death years of liildwin II (p. 130) and Haldwin III 
(p. 1 84) are only doubtfully correct. If Fulk succecde<l Halrlwm II 
in August or September 1131 and died in November 1142 his 
death occurred in the twelfth year of his reign not the eleventh 
as above, and \{ November 1 142 be corrected to November 1 143 
or 1 144 he died in xiii" or xiv" (and possibly in xv" if he suc- 
ceeded in 1130). xiii", xx" and -aW*' may be maintained as the 
death years of Haldwin II, Haldwin III and Amalric respec- 
tively, only if we correct the parallels A.D. 1 131 and A.D. 1 162 to 

S. c. 24 
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A.I). 1130 and A.I). 1 163. Conceivably the regnal dales of the 
death years are of more historical value than those already 
discussed. But the ascertained character of the others does not 
tend to inspire confidence in these. If we retain the Christian 
year dates 1131 and 1 162, the correspond in j; regnal dates of the 
death years of Baldwin II, Baldwin III and Amalric are xiv**, 
xix" and xiii" respectively. 

An important fact in connection with the dates of the above 
table is that several of them do not agree with the relative 
chronology of William Tyre's history. Accortling to it I'ulk's 
death year appears to be 1 144 (p. 147). If the death year of the 
emfxrror John was given by William himself as 1 143 (see above), 
it is impossible that he should have made Fulk's death year 1 143. 
In Amalric's reign if the death of Thomas a Hccket be taken as 
a fixed point (xx. 23), the death year of the king falls in 1 175 
(or 1 174X The relative chronology of Baldwin II's reign favours 
1130 as the year of that king's death unless its author (William 
Tyre) supposed that Bohemond II died in 1 131. In the case of 
Baldwin III the relative dating is ambiguous. A year is 
completely omitted from the history, cither just before or just 
after the death of the king. In the former case Baldwin III 
died in February 1163, in the latter in February 1 162. 

In the reigns of Baldwin II, Baldwin HI and Amalric there 
arc other equations of Christian and regnal dates which may 
be compared with the equations for the death years of these 
kings. The equation xiii" = A.I). 1 1 3 1 agrees with the other equa- 
tions in the framework of Baldwin IFs reign. The equations 
x.x* «s A.I). 1162 and xii**— A.I). 1 173 on the other hand are not 
parallel to the other equations of the reigns of Baldwin III and 
Amalric, according to which the former should be 1 163 and the 
latter 1175. It follows from these facts that the author of the 
framework has constructed his system of death year dates in 
part independently of the systems he applied to the events of 
each reign. 

The last question connected with these dates is what has 
been the history of their insertion in William Tyre's narrative. 
It is tempting to attach importance to the complete omission of 
a date for Fulk's death in the Old French tt^wsV^xlv^xv. *Wnk. 
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equation xi^ *■ A.D. 1 142 is the weakest part of the whole scheme 
and the least likely of the dates to be due to William T>'Te 
himself. Presumably some of the Christian dates other than 
1 142 have been retouched by the author of the framework in the 
interests of his system. Hut if so it cannot be assumed with 
confidence that the rc;^al year dates have escaped treatment 
It is likely that some of the Christian dates and possibly some 
regnal dates were included in William Tyre s original narrath'c 
But criteria for determining his share in the death year dates as 
they stand in the printed texts arc not available. 
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i'aiio 193 (lHNii';^i-<l l»y Amalricj, 337 
(rollc^e of I'./ /ahariya) 

Caliplis of Bajijdad f». iS, 87, yi, ijj, 

130. \,U, 197. !<x; <"•' "7. 2JV« 3.t.^ SSh 
Caliphs oi L^:ypl ••'^t ^<)i-% 193. 19*- 1 97* 

Calipli.N of Mikka IS 
Camolla (=:||.)m>) «y<>, n. : 
Canan Tnrorii> 32H, n. 6 
crarricr pigeon^ <yO, 200, 2f»* 
Casal KolKrri 242, n. 5 
** Casaha " 37 

Castelhim Arnaldi 49. n. 1, 132, n. 3 
Castle Amolf 49 
(ra>tlc Jaculi 219 222 
••Cat '• (kind of ship) 114 
**Cat*' Isiejje engine) 265, n. 5 
Cerep 89, n. 7 
Charles. <if Sicily 290. 348 
Children's criivades 301 
Church of Si Teter 28, 100 
Church of the Resurrection (Holy Sepul- 
chre) 68. 184 
Giurches m A\tv\x^ ^ ^^ 



Ciliria 12. 22, 25, 29, 7*, 76, 79, Hi, 
129. l3Hf., 1^1, 149, 175. 180, J4J. 

305. .V«-i- <?/-••.» Arnu'iiianft 
Clermont, council of 7 
Commerce of the Untin states 5, 38, 191 
Com mi 183, n. 2 
Conrad, em|>eror 158^-163 
Conrad, of Mutiiferrat 151 (lands ia 

Tvrc), 254, 257. 2<io f., 262 (at aic|^ 

of' 'Akka). 270, n. 1, 171,11. t, 17 j f. 

(riv dry with t inyK 278 f. (nccolialioCM 

uith Saladin^ 281 
Con>tanre, d. of liohemnnil II 129, 131, 

^ Li.s. »>**• •74 f-. i«4 
ConNianiinopIe 12. 149, 159, 184,11. s, 

200, 290. 296. 301 
Con^tantine, of Karkar 69 
Crac. St'c Kerak 
Cressiin 243. n. 5 

Ooss, carriiNJ into Imttlc 135, 231* S47 
Cnioadcs. numlH'r of 3 ; a«k|iccls of 9. See- 

m'si' lirM cnis;ide. secoml crusade, &c. 
Cyprus 2*. n. 4, 54. 59. 175, 281, 197, 

300. n. 3, 30M, 315. 324 f.. 342, n. 9, 

.^4. .!.*». "• 3. i.M^- 

DaUuriya (Buria) 226 

I>ahak 177. 11. 1 

DaimlK-ri (I>ag«»lK:n) 39. 42-44 

DaniaNCiiK-s, attack I^ilin lirrilory 48, 
50. Si f., 6: f., (t(\ f., «/i. 1 13 

Damascus, ternlorv inva«led l»v the Latins 
41. 49. ^•o. ^»:. ^7 f. . 113. 117 (\. i». 
11:^0. 1 2'» flf. «A.i». 1129), i59tT. (A.n. 
ti4Si. l^4. 171). 1N2. 214. 228. 302 

Damascus, lii^iorv «>f 37. 48(1.. 52 f, 54, 
4S f., js, 12* (drath of Tu);takin). 
12^11., 142(1. omder AiMr), 155, 
1*7 f., 1^^ r. (th-atli of Aiiar>. i^m; f., 
17: f. (^anud l»y Nure«ldin). 20<y («>cca- 
pn.1l l»y SaLvltn), 310 f. (U'sirgnl l»y 
l.l-a^hraf). 315, 324 (caplurevi By 
AyulO. ji,S}^ (caplurml By the Tartan), 
3.U. .135 («KCupietl by lUiltars), 346 
(under Kalawun) 

Dnmieiia i</i (l^esiegcil By Amalric), 

325. 277. •»• 3t 2*A 303 ^- (captnml By 
the Latm^). 307 (restored lo the 
Moslems). 325 f (m po^se^sion of 
l^'uis L\), 329 (restore*! to the 
MoNlfins) 

Paiidolo 29^ 

nanitheldukl 99, 105 

DarUissak 2<8, n. 1, 299, n. l* 314,11. 4* 

Pariya 144, 179, 214, 228 

I>antm i(;9. 228, n. 1 

Da'ud. son of Kl-mu'ayfam 310 f., 315 f.. 

3»^'. "• .*• 3>7' .<•*< ^" .*'»~i»4 
I >cfender of the I loly Sepulchre 36 

I>erenbourg, llartwig 143, n. 3, 186, ■. 1 
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llietrich, of Flanders I4S, n. 6* 161, 

n. 3, 178 
(>ir^in iH6 f. 
]>iyar lickr ;i 
lV»t; kivcr 33, 51 
1 K)gc of Venice 1 1 4* 296 
I>«»me of the rock (Kubbet e^-^khra) 

I>or}'leom fi, si 
IhiliaU III f., 12 3, 125 
Ihikak 24» 4K. 7M, n. 6 
Ihiluk hi, n. 5, 16N 
iXinuto 79 
Duties on merchandiiie 2K6 



Karlhfiaakc<i §42, 176, 17S, 184, 199 f* 
K"li>>a, town of 24. 69, 77, 88, 95, 

*/t f., 108. n. 4. I49 fT., 157. 182. n. ji 
I^ifvs.i, province of t. ij, 32 flf., 69 n., 
76 ff., X,) f.. 8H f., 91. 95 f.. 96 f.. 101, 
106, 124, 149-151, 15.1 f., 167-169. 

. »7»» '7.1. 'Jf 
K«l^nr Atlii'hnf* 25, n. 4 

Eilwnrd I, of |-.nj;Un«l .U.<-.U«. .15 » 

Ejrypt iK ff., ^8 ff., 60, 66 (invaded by 

UaUtwin I), ii.ff., 136, 146, 171 f., 

174. 179 f.. 1S5 ff. (invasions by Amal* 

ricj. 1K7 AT. (invasions by Shirkuh), 

***.«• J97» "• 3» *9'*« ^o^ AT- (invaded 
A.I*. i2iM'2i). 325 fT. (invadeil A.I). 
1 344/- 50). 3.U ff.. 346 ff. (sultans of ) 
£g>|>t to D.im.iscus. 30 day* march 218, 

2J5 
Kjnpiian fleets 38. 45, 47, 48, 50, 59, 

65. 66, 114, 119, 169, §74, n. 2, 222, 

2:7 f.. 364, n. I 
Kgypti.in invasionsof Palestine 35, 44 fT., 

47. 114' »7vf.. i*/*h »«7. .UO, 32 «. 
.123 ff., 3.^6 (T. 

•• Ki^'hih criiH.ide " 3, 343 ff. 

Kl**adil 204. 228 (jjmcmor «if Kj^'pt), 
3.\4 (transferred to .\k'|>|Ni), 339 (re* 
turns !o Kjjypt), 350 f. (invades rales- 
tine), 357, 366 (at >iege of 'Akka), 
36«y. n. I, 377-281 (ne|;otiate» m'ith 
Kichanl). 285 f., 391 (|H>licy as sultan), 
394 f., 396- syM, 301 « n. I, 302 f. 

Kl-*adl 264^. n. I 

Kl-af«lal (A.I>. 1094-1 111) 20, 38 f., 44, 

47- ^«« "'.^ 
Kl-af«lal, sultan 288, 293 f. 

Kl-ahass 107 

Kl aksi 34. ».*4 
Kl*alma 56, n. 6 

Kl-*amk 300. n. 1 

Kl-ashraf Khalil 352 

El'Xshraf Musa 301. 306, 308, n. t, 

310 f.. 314, n. 4. 315 f. 

Kl-*awasiin 77 

Kl-^am« of Aleppo 301, 314, n. 4 

El-Httii, of Kcypt 293 f., 296 



Eldiara 26, 29, 110 

KMielka ^15 

Kl-bira 239, n. 1 

El-bukai*a 147. 188 

KMnirski (Aksonkorl 97, 98, n. 3, 102, 

I 10, 114, I 16-118, 122 

Kl-fa«lil 227, 230, 233, 234 

Kl-ftila 232, 242, 250 

El-Cor 232, 315 

El-numa 183, n. 2 

El*jisr 99. Ill, n. 5 

El-juma 183, n. 2 

El-kama 56, n. 6 

El-kamil 391, 303-.;o7, .\0()-,\i(t 

EI*kc*swa (El-kiswa) 232, n. 1 

Kl-kubba I03 

Kl-mnlik el**adil. Kl-malik el>afda], HI- 
malik el-a>hraf, Kl-malik el-*axiz, Kl- 
malik el-kamil, Kl-malik cl-mu*a//.am, 
Kl-malik es-iialih. El -malik er.-/ahir, 
stv Kl-'.idil. Kl-afdal &c. 

Kl-m.ilik el-mu*i22, set Ailwk 

Kl-malik en-nasir iHi'ud. si'f Da'ud 

Kl-nia!ik en-nasir Ku/iik 186, n. 1 

Kl-malik en-nasir .Salah od-din Vusuf II, 
son of Kl-*azi2 ttf Aleppo 314, n. 4, 

.354 (- .W9 ^M 3.1» ff- 
Kl-mnlik cs->.ilih Uma*il, sonof Nureddin. 

.»/»• Ks-salib 
Kl-mnlik es-salih *lmad e<l-din Isma'il, 

stY Isma'il 
Kl-mninum 114 
Kl-nicshiub, stY Saif e«l-din 
Kl-niu'a/;am 398, 303 f.. 305, 308, n. 2, 

.VO 
Kl-nnishrifa 73, 74 
Kl-nius|imiya 76 f. 
Kl-mu/crib 243, n. 2 
Kl-wain 235 
Kn^lish crusades and fleets 25. n. 4, 48, 

15.H. 267 ff. 
Kn-nnkira 84; 
Kn-nalrun (Uurun) 277, 280, nn. 3 and 

4. ^'^i 
Kpulcmics, j,v |iestilence 

Krcgli 3 1 

Kmoul 137, n. 3 

Kr-nij (ku;;ia) 35, n. 5, 29. n. 2, 93, 99, 

i3«« »6.«, n. 4. 17.H 
KAsalih 208-212. 216 f., 223, 229 
Ks-sannabra 244 
Kugenc. Po|»e 158 
Euphratesia 12, 168 f. A«'«' a//i; Kde»sa, 

prttvincc of 
Eustace, of Caesarea 1 1 4 
*Exaz 29, It. 4, 89, n. 7, 93 f., 102 f.. 

no f.. 116 f., 168 (captured by 

Nureddin). 211 f. 
Ef-xahir 239, n. 5, 293 f.. 296, 299, 

300 
Ez-fahariya, college 337 
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, Kakhr cl>mulk 53, j'i. 5H, K4, n. 4, 86» 



«7 



Kal'ic Imllclins of vicl«»ry 217 

Kaniiya (A|>amc.i) 19. n. 1, 71, Ki 

(c.iinurc*! Iiy Tancrc*!), 93, 9K, 1*^5 

(c.n)>(urcil by Nurctltiin), 19s (traiu* 

f«Tro«l to IlospiiaUcrs), 347 
Kara in ia 66 
Kari>kur 306, 328 
Fcriikh shall, .f***- *!// c(l*()in 
Fciitial system 37 
*• Fifth cnisailc ' 3, 301 ft. 
Kiha J5H. n. 1 

First cnism<k\ size of j^j^^ n. 3 
Flcct>, .uY Kn(;lish, Flemish, (icnoese, 

(irt-ck, N«>rwfj»ian, INsan, Venetian 
Mcini>h crusade*, xi*«' Hictrich and l*hilip 
Flemish llcets 158, 196 
Forhiya 311, n. 3 
** Fourth crusaile " J90. 196, 301 
Frederick Itarkirossa 160, 264 
Frederick duke of Swahia 165 f. 
Fre^lerick II, emficror of (icrmany 15, 

290 f., 293, 307-.»».«. 3'.^ .U5 
French crusades 158 AT., 167 IT., 31* flf. 
Freium 264, n. 3 
Fulk 130. 11. I, 131 f., i3«-«3''<. U.^-U; 

(iahriel of Malaiiya 73 
(iasion (Ha|];r:is) 258, n. 1 

(la/a 167, n. 1 Oniildin^ of Templar 
eaMie). n/;, 217, 317 (halilc A.M. 1239), 
323 (hatilc A.li. I244K 32H. 'y\ji 
(iKH-u|>ii-«l l>y the Tartars) 

CieMcmar Carpenel 42, n. 2 

Geii.teHC lUels 34, 44, t\, 55. 74. 79, 
MA. 340 

C.eiHKse, in Syria 332. 337. 34O. 349 f. 

(ieotTrey of Ser^incs 331 

(forard, lir>t NlaHicr of the lloKpilal, 
13^. n. 4 

<ier.ird. of Sidon and Uaj^ras 1X3 

(ierlia 225, n. 4 

(icrv/ Htj, n. 7, 90, n. 1. 91. n. 1, 

(ieriuan crusades 15S, 164 f., 194 f.,303 
(lerold. patriarch of Jerusalem 310. 312, 

n 4. 3 '4 
<icr\.isc 49 f. 
(;illK'il d'A>sailly |H6. 196 
(iiril 93, n. 2 

(ilavianus, /«•*• Mons (tla\ianu<« 
(fiMJfrey «»f lUiuiHon 10. 23, 19, 32, 

.Uff..39ff- 
(>raves profanrvl 1 10 

Greek enmity to the Latinn 12, 72, 75 f., 
7M ff., 13M ff., 14M f., 15H f., 164, 175, 
214. 164, 336 
Creek fleet* fti, 7<>, •;«)* *S^^ "^^^^ 
Grrck* 6 ff. {%\\9jk m ow^waxw^ vV^ 



cra<idc«), if»M (in EufihrateMa). itof. 
(alliance with the I^tin>), i8j(« 1M9, 
■V.^ i«A >oo, 114 (trtatv with 
Salad in), 296 (cunqueivd by the 
•• fourth crasoile *1, ^JS (recover Ow* 
stantinople and are at peace vitli 
Kail tars) 

Gn^ory VII 7 f. 

(Jft-j^ory IX 307 

(iuy. of Jultail 30K, n. s, 34K 

Guy, «»f Lusij^in a2.\, 236-1311, 240. 
242, 244 f., S47 (ca|>tMrc«i at l.latlinl, 
2*1. 257 f. (rvleiucci), tf»o f., 1^2 If. 
(at sie|«e of *Akka), 273 f. (rivalry villi 
Conrail), 2N1 f. (mler tif Cypr««), 194 

Hall 100. 157, n. I, iA« 

l.labisjaldek 226,128. .NW* «/jt# lUhats 

Hadir 72 

Haifa j^j^, 40, n. 7, 41 (ca|«cureil by the 
lwitin»), 250. n. I (surrewlerH la Sala- 
din), 261; (w-alU niinol), 330, n. 2 
(l»tiins fortify), 33K (descftcvl by I Jlin^) 

llaithum. of Armenia 339, ^1 

llallia (castnim allnim) ^\tp 

IJama 52. 7M. n. 6. </(, 101. n. A, ii;. 
126 (%eiM*4l l»y /.iiiki), 132 inccaiiieil 
liy ShauiN (•|.n)uluk), 133 (re}^iiicil l>y 
/aiiki). 156. 177. 20«>, n. 4 (ca|iCure«l 
l>y S.dadin). 21^, 222. 300^,314.11.4. 
340 (p">y* inl'iile to the llas|-Mta)ler«) 

llariMi illnrciKl 27 («H*c\ipiefl l>y the 
l..itin>), 1:7, 1^5, iin. 4 and 7, 176, 171;, 
i.S{. 1H5, n. 1. iH4^(ca|Muretl by Narvil* 
din). 2i6f. (lK-Nie;;i"«| hy cruMulen*), iiH, 
2.;o (••ccupird l»y Saladin) 

llaiian 71. 77, .'<3, ?<H, loiy. I2«(ncaipied 
l»y /anki'o inM>p%), 149, 1M2 (lic»ic|^ 
liy Nuroldin) 

Hassan, of Mamliij 1 1 1 

llninii illitnn) 247 

llatiraii 4H, 67^, 113, n. 1, 132, 15N, t^^ 
i6<;. 179. 202. .Vrf' tf/>« Itttsra, JattUa 
and Suwad 

1 1 el iron 65, 32;. n. 2, 324 

Henry, «>on «>f l*M»hemond IV 34]. n. 9 

Heniyl of( ypru?* <A.l». 121H-53) 34I, n. 9 

Henry II of ('yprus and Jerusalem 34\ 

Henry II of F.n^land 131 

Henry l\", einpi-ror 7 

Henry \'l. cin)icror 294 

Henry of 'I'niyes 265, 2H1, 2H3, 2«;4 

Herat. lea 21. 22 

llerak 103 

Hermann of Sal/a, MaMerttf the Teutonic 

knights IIoHpitaller», 309, n. 4, JI4, 

n. I 
lle^hlun 235 
Uiar<w(uin 171, n. 2 
\\\\*t\\x\x >« \WV\tv 
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lli^ *Akkar 58, 192, n. 5 (transferred to 
the I Insjiitaller»K >9^* n. 7 (re-capturcil 
hy the Latin^j, 343 (capturett by 
iCiihars) 

Hisn el-akrad 31 f., 54, 86 f. (captured 
liy Tancrctl). 99, I47 (poftscssion of 
llo!&pit.'\IIc-r'>), iHM, 309, n. 4, 357 f., 
300 f., 30M, n. 2, 3 1 4, n. 4, 340. 343 
lcapture«l hy lkiiliar»), 347, 349 

lliMi kaifa 71, 326 

ll<ily l^nce 2M 

l.l«iim 25, 31, 31, n. 4, 52 ff., 75, 98, 
foi, n. 6, 102, 118, 125 f., 133. I34« 
*37* i.W ^•* 14 ( ^' (Mirrcncicretl to 
/anki). 177, 191, n. 5, 198, n. 4, 209, 
n. 4 (capture<l )>y Snlatiin). 2 2 2» 300 f.* 
324. 33M. .V*"*' ti/sa CamoIIa 

ll«i»pitallfrs (kni^hlN of St f hn) 136 f. 
(«»rigin n(), 147 (settle in Tripoiis), 
177, iH6 Onnpire Amalric*s invasion of 
h^^yptK iHK. 192, 24K (execution after 
IJattin), 256 (castle of Kaukah), 299 
tallies of l^eo the <>reat). 300 f.« 309 
(relations with Fre<lcrick II), 314. n. 4 
(in Tn|v>lis). 31K ff. (rivals of the 

Templars). 323 (at battle of (taza A. I). 

• J44>. .W7 'f- i«" *>»"« •»f llailiarw), 343 
(lose llisn el-akrad), 347,349(luse Mar* 
kah)* -^f "/'^ Mnstersi of the llo^pital 

Ilultais (llal»is) 62, 67 

Hugh ( 4if Cyprus (a. l>. 1105-1218) 297, 
.^2, 345, n. 9, 348 

llui;h II xA Cyprus (a.i». 1153-67) 341, 
n. 9 

Ilii^h III of Cyprus (a.d. 1167-84) 342 

Ilu;^h<le rayn'% 113, 127 

Iln;*h of I a Ha 131 f. 

Ili^h of TiliehaN 4H 

ilui^h Kevel 345. n. 1 

lluie. Uaitle of 177.181 

Humphrey, of Tilmin 120 

Humphrey, grandson of the preceding 338 

ilunain 177, 192, 256, 312, n. 6, 339 

Hungarian cni>ade 302 f. 

Ilielin (llielim) 114, n. 4, 146. Set als§ 

Kalian 
Iltn iHinishmend (i) 73 f. 
Ilin HanishuK'nd (ii) 175 
llm e<l-«ia/A, s(t Mejd ednlin and Shamt 

ed*4lin 
Ihn el-athir 124. 195, 197 
IIm el-muka<ldem, ste Shams cd-din 
llm mas*ud, sfi' Kilij Arslan 
liirahim ilm Torguth 145, n. 4 
Icunium. town of 2 1 
Icnnium, »ultanate of, s(4 Kom 
*Id (*Ai<l) 25X. n. I 
llgaui 25, n. 1, 67, 81, n. 4, 88, 97 f., 

100^ 101-100 
'liMid ed-din, historian lai, 153, 157 



Mmad cd-din, sim of Kutl> ed-din 119 f. 
*lmad e<l-din Zanki, see Aanki 
Income tax 231 f. 
Indemnities, war, see tribute 
Innocent III, Tofte 296, 301 f. 
••Iron bridge** 15, n. 5, 78, 184, n. 3, 

130. n. 6 
Isaac Angelus, em|H,-ror 264 
Isaltel (Isaliella), d. of M.iria (widow of 

Amalric 1) by Ikdian of Nablus 23S, 

«74. 197 
Isaliella, granddaughter of precetling 307 

Isaltella, d. of Hugh I 342, n. 9 

Iskanderuh (Alexandretta) 23, 15 

Iskanderun ^Skamlaleon) 66, 150, n. 2 

Isma'il, sultan of Damascus 316-324 

Nmailians, see Assassins 

Italian (lects 38, 52, 59, 76, 232, 254, 

285. .V«v «/A«» ( ienoesc, Pisan, Venetian 
Italians in Syria 5 f., 3K. 2M2. See also 

(ienoeM:. l*i«-.inN Veneiiansi 
Itinerarium Kicardi, a translation of 

Ambrose 276, n. 3 
*\zt e<l-din Ferukh shah 219, n. 4. 220 f., 

222, n. I, 124, 326, 22K 
*\it eibdin .Mas*ud, sim of Kutb eti-dtn 

210. 223, 229, 239 

Jabala 32. f,t^, n. 1, 56, 86 (gained by 
Tancretl), 104, 2 58 (surrenders to Sala- 
din), 2«/;. II. 3, 300 f.. 314, n. 4 

JaMiar 77, 151, 193, n. i 

Jaffa 20. 34. 39 (forti6e«l by (tiMlfrey), 

44 f'. 4V ••• » »4. '.<«» «A^»« »50. n. 3 (sur- 
rentlern to Kl-'adih. 275-77 («KCupicil 
by the "third crusade"). 284 f. (Imttle 
of Jaffa), 294 (capture<l by Kl-*adil), 
397 (restored to the I^ilins), 308 f., 
311 f. (f«>rtiHed), 330 (fortiiietl by 
L>nis IX). 331, 3.^6. 340 (captureil 
by liaibars) 

JakAfnii^h 76 f., 81, n. 4, 83, ill, n. 3 

Jamahiriyin 258, n. 1 

Jarash 113, n. 2 

Jaulan 335 

Jawali, of Mosul 81, n. 4, 83 ff. 

Jawali, manduk emir 1 21, n. 3 

Jeliel Ansariya 52, 211 

Jeliel 'auf 50 

Jeliel eiiur 233, 298. 302, 305, n. 1.336 

JcIhtI summak 1 17 

Jemal ed*din Muhamme*! 143 f. 

Jenah ctl-daula 25, 16, 53f.» 75 

Jericho 322, n. 1 

Jerusalem, town of 10 (captured by KU 
afdal). 25, n. 2, 33 fi. (capturetl by the 
Latinji), 59. 136, n. 4* 170* i?** >3i 
(council held at), 138, 151 ff. (capturvd 
by Saladin), 280 ff. (thremtened by the 
••third crusade**), 305. n. i (dismantled 
by El-ma'azfam), 311 (rcslored to ihft. 
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I^ntin<(), 1(17, 321 (capturtH by the 

Kliarismi.inH) 
. inin a 26, 1.^5 
, olin, emitcn>r iJjH-141, 148 
^ tihii, n( Krienne ly; f., ,105, 300 
, «>lin. of Itcinit. Mm of Italian nf Nablua 

.W. S*h .U^ "• 3 
John II, ot Iliflin j^j/t 

John, of (Vpru't aiwl jcru»alein i^H 

)<wclin I 59, 67 f., 70, 77, H4 H.. 95, 96, 

io<»-iis, 114, iiM, 119, 134, iiM, 131, 

i.\.\* n. 6 
jiwelin 11 131, I4K-150, 157, 166, 167, 

Io«<vlin III 1M3 

Julmil <Hyl*lus) <(5 (ra|Kurv(l tiy Kay< 
momlK 57. n. 3. S6, n. 4, ifo, n. 6 
(surrciHlcrh to Satadin), 156 f., 164 
(walU ilemolishcil), 195 (rvc(»vcrc(l \ff 
the I^tinH), 30K. n. 2, 349 f. 

juyiinh iWi; 97. n. 1, 111 



Kadmus iiK, n. 1, 133, n. 6 

kafr l.lalcb 73 

Kafr kenna 34I, n. 5 

Knfr latha 157. n. 1 

K;ifr runui i</>, n. 1 

Knir snbt 344 

Kafr l;ih 29, n. 2. M2, 94;, 100. loA, n. 1, 
110, 1 1^> (rnpliirci) hy l*'.M>urski), 119 
(ca|»turc«l by llnhnnond II), 131, 134 
(ra|iturc«i by /anki), 140 f. (c.ipturctl 
by emiKTor fohnt, 210 (Mirrcmlcrctl to 
Snlniiin), 3iv* 347 

KaiMin 23, nil. 1 an«l 3, 97, io/», 133, 
n. 6, 16M, n. I (occuiMitl by M.ls*U(Ik 
• 75. n. «. 1H2, n. 3 (^.lined by Nure<b 
(iin) 

Kakun ,\,\it, 344 

Kala%ktin JKaia'un) 14, 292, 34^>-352 

K.iiUak<ni/fno> 79, N2, n. 7 

Kara Arslan 16H, n. 1 

Karkar <(iar);ar) 69, 109 

Kar)'ctaMi i,^ 

Karyctaiii ( = Kurain?) 241 

Kaoim etl-(laiiki Aksonkrir 121 

• • • 

Kasr cK-salania 24 1 

Kaukab cbhawa (Itclvoir) 237, 250, 2«^t, 
, '59 f- 322, n. 3 

Ki-lla 72 

Kcmai c<brlin, historian 112, n. 2, 329, 
II. ft 

Kcinal cibilin ibn Sa«lr c«bibn 331. n. 1 

Kcrak (Crac) 146 (iHiihlinf;). 19M (Mfjjc 
I>y Nurtihlin), 301, nn. 3 ami 3, 303 
(!»iet;c by Salsdin), 332, 233 (sicj;c 
A.I>. 11N3), 334 f. (sicuc A.l». 1184), 
^^^* '37« 541. 159 (^urrrmlcrs to Kl- 
*aclil), 179, n. 6, 315 (|K»vsc»sion of 
Da'ttd), 314, n. J, i\N, ir» (.occupiol 
by Uail>ar>) 



Kcrlioga (KcrlHika) 17* <^ ill 

Khalnir 154 

Khalaf ilHi Mula*ib 83 

Kharismian Turk** 14, 191, 333-314 

Khartliart loM-iio. 114 

Khi.«»rin .10 3 

Khnla^u ,\,\,\ f., 347 

l^ilij Ar>lan U.l*. 1093-1107) li, 73* 

n. 3. 74« K3 f. 
Ivibj ANan ilm MaOucI (A.I*. 11 55-91) 

175 f. <ai war with Nurcildin). 177* iHo 

(ally of (ircrks), ii|0 (war with NV 

rc«ldin), ao3 (war with Nurvchlin), 316 

(war with (trvck«). 313. 34f 
Kiniicsrin 77, 106, 133. 133, 134 
Kirklian, «ii llotn^ yK, ioi« 115. ll€^ 

125 f. 
Kni^htK of St John, sff limpitallcft 
Kni|*ht!k Tcni|ilarN ste TemtiUrik 
Kni'^lithiHNl conl<rrre«l on kl-*aililV wm 

3M1 
KiHiradin 393. 343 
Koran 144. 163, n. 3; quoiaticNw Imni 

Koran 194, 150. 3HK 
Kularat 339 
KumuKhtakin. u, ll»n IHiniiJinimd awl 

Sa*a«l ul-diii 
Kurds 31, 1.^. 149. 154. 194. 305 
Kiiraiii (Montfoff "t Sancta Niaria) 309% 

313. "• J. 343 »• 
Kiir.iiii, wv Karyt-i.iin 

Kiwaii 132. n. 3. 133. n. 6. 345 

Klllb <*«l-diii (A.l». 114O-70I l'>6, iMo. 

ttf, 

l«1J.l I47 f. 

Ui'nIuv.i (ktlakiya) 22. n. 3, 3c. lA, 
3'/. 44 » .*». 54 ilH'>ii-^'ol by Tancmlb 
5^». 72» 7** f' (t.^l'tuicd by (•rvrk'kl, M2 
jriTovfrrd by Tancroh, 134 (plundrml 
by Sawan. 200. 15H (Mirri*iMlere«l to 
>aladiiu, 2^4. n. 2, 300, 301. 350^ n. 1 

I,att-r.in rouiinl 301 

I^nimir M|, n. 3 

Ix'o, Armenian prince i03. 131, 138 f. 

Lci>. father of knjii'n I43. n. 4 

I4.0 the (ireat (A.M. 11H7-1219) 343. 
n. 4, 2«K, n. I, 29ft, 2«^, 305 

Ixo. !M>n of llaithum (A.i>. il7o-lt«/) 

Li^oii (l.ilion) 337. n. 6 

l^»uis VII I5J<-|63 

IxwkIX 15. 3»5-,W«».U3 

Lul>ya 24^1, n. 2 

Lucia 349 f. 

l«(id (Ly«l(la) 377 (dismantle*! \j Salailin). 
3H<) (assi^cil to the l^tinn). 397. n. 3* 
31 3, nn. 4 and 5 (in treaty oif Froirrkk 

H). 344 
V;>&\M«byaya 97 f.f I03 
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INDKX 



Ma'arat enns'man 30 f.» 91* 99, 100, 
Ma*arat mc^^in 106, n. 1, 107* n9« n. 6, 

Mahmnd, Miltan 103. isa 

Mahmixi. of llama 1 15 

MahmwU set Shihab cd-din 

Ma*in 235 

Malaiijra (Mclilenc) 73. 133, n. 6, 101 

MallKxh (Ita'allick) 99, n. a (cf. 147, n. 3) 

Malih 101 

Malik 146 

Malik shah 7, 19, 14 

Mambij 90. 111, 115* 19a. an 

MaiiiiMra 2 2 

Mamluk sultan<» 33a 

Mamula ii(7, n. 1. .S>^ tf A^ RiliuU 

Mangatimur 347 

Man^ura 306, 336 f. 

Manuel. «nn|ten>r (a.ii. i 143 Mo) 14M f. 
<war wiih K.iytnond), 15H (relation to 
•• MtroiHl cru>a<)c "), 16M (occupies part 
«if Kuphrate^iaK 173, 175 (at war with 
Thf>rir<k ami Kc};inal<0, iHo f. (invades 
Cdicia ami Syrial. 1M4 (fricml «»f liohe* 
m<in«l III). 1S5 (fricml of Amalricl, 
I Hy (ally of ItohcuKHid III). 193. 196, 
200. 21A 

Man/iken ft, 20 

M.irakiya (Maraclca) 3a, 51, n. a, 148, 
n. I. a5«, n. 1, 341; 

Mar*a<.h 23, 70, n. 7. 73. n. 3, 97, 101. 
n. 2, f A/i. n. 3 (piKsosion of Mas'ud), 
iftK. n. I, 175, n. 5, 1K2 (cipturcd by 
Nurciidinl, i«;o, 202, n. 5 

Manr^haucie 246, n. 2 

Mar^^urrite, of "I yrc 34H f. 

M.iria. d. of K.iymomI of Antioch 1K4 

Maria, d. ofConrad of M0ntfcrr.1t 297, 

Maridin 71, 77, 97. 149 
Marj ilm *Amm.nr 2 26, 243, 25ft 
Mari HufTar 117, 1 2N 
Marj *uyun 221, 261 
Markali iMarcat) 103, n. 4. 14M, n. 1, 
240,0. a, 25H, n. I. 301. 314. n.4. 340. 

JU.». .U7' .U9 

Mar/uilian, sec liarzaman 

Ma-icTji of the Hospital 21H, n. 3. 237 
(K<]f^<lo Moulin^): 3io(lk'rtran<i <lc 
Thejksyi ; 318 IT. (Pierre tic Vicille 
lln«le): 354 (Jean dc Vdlicrs). Set ,tbo 
Tferanl, Raymond du Tuy, ItilU'rt 
d'Assaillv. \Vm of Chateau neuf, llu^h 
Kevel 

Ma<4er« <»f the Temple iHi (Bertram of 
Blanchefnrt); 237 (Amoltl); 244, 24M, 
B. I, 251 f., aAs ((terard of Kidefort); 
iio(i*ierredeM<»ntaigti); 31K. n. 1. 323 
(Hermann of l*erigi>nl): 354 (William 
vi Bcftiije*). Si* ml$0 Hugh de Payns 



Mas'iid, son of sultan Mohammed 91 
Mas'ud. sultan of Kum 166- 1(^^, 175 
Mn.syaf (Masyatl, Masyath) 87, at a 
Matthew of Clermont 354 
Maudud 61, 62 IT. 64, 84, 87-96 
Mejd ed-din ilm e<l-daya 156, 167, 178, 

1M3, 1 89, lyM f., 208 
Mcliseml. wik* of Kiilk 131, 135, 147, 

149' '55- •70» •'**4 
Michael VIII ^^(^ 

Milo of I 'lane V 21 x 

Mohammetl. s<in of Malik xhah 19,87, 103 

Mohammed il>n lliiiat-allah iia, n. a 

^Iotlaste^y of St Klia« a33 

Monastery t)f Sinai 6^ 

Mons Kerraiidus, see Uarin 

Mon« (flavinnus 1 17 

Mons |»crc|jrinus 54 f., 351 

Months, length of 3a. n. 4 

Moslem |M)pulalion in the Ijitin states 

Mosul 7ft, S3 f., .M;. 97, 112, laa (under 
/aiiki). 124, 134, 1 42, 151, 153 f. 

■ 

(under Saif ed*din (ia/.i I), 166 (untler 
Kui1> ed-din). 199 (under Saif ednlin 

<in/i II). 223 (under ^\ir. ed'din), 220, 
239- V-r lilso Jakarmish, jawali, hi- 
Inirski, M.iudud 
Mount «►! < )lives 171 
Muhi ed-din Muhammctl 254, 288 
Mujir etl-iiin Al>ak 144 f.. 166 f., 169 f., 

171-173. •74 
Munaiiera <M, 191 

Mutilation of slain 34, 11 1, n. 3, 247 

Myrokcphalon 216 

Nahlus 40, 63, 1 4 2, n. 6, 235, a38, 250, 

Nahr cl-kelb (l)«»|» Kiver) }^j^^ 52 

Nnjih ed-din cl-*adl 269. n. 1 

Nasir cd>din, brother of Nureddin 178, 
I So. iMi f. 

Nasir eil-<lin Muhammed, son of Shir* 
kuh 2 3 3, n. 3 

Nasir cd-din Muhammctl, jion of Taki 
etl-ilin 300 f. 

Nawa 302 

Na/areth 233, 242, nn. 3 and 5, a50, n. a 
(m |»osses»itm of Saladin), a97 (res* 
t«*re<l to the latins), 312 (in treaty of 
Hrc<lerick II), 337, 345, 348 

Nicea 11 f., 21, 23 

Nicholas IV, Pope }^M>i. 

Nisibin 71, 81, n. 4 

Normans 5, 11.42, 71, 159 

Norwegian fleet 59 

Numbers of the l^tin and MtMlemarmiei 
35. 39' 4». 43« 4^ 67, 85, n. 3, 103, 
n. 5, 218, n. 3, a3a, 343, a45, n. a, 

«84. 35 » 



..l-.bulii. j« lUlak 



■fr'i 



, ifi^-i 



K*)in<i<i.l II .rf Tri|o<l 



Kajrimmcl III nf Tr>f<nliv iH^, ,Hy f. 

min i.f ihc miHinuin iHr, n. J (n-leuvl. 114 (.. iii. 111. 111, ijfr- 

11, caLilih ].i4 l.l" (tiviI ■■(■■ut). 141 f.. 144 T. 14A 

:(•, miliiaTy iNi. 191. iijf. .t>4- Ka)nn<i»il, >i( AniKnh i.ii. ■ i*. ■^"-■49. 

.-a/>» ll.vinliU.'niuHl Tcmi'latN i4jt. 14H r.. 11:. iiy (- "'•>. n. j, i«} 

ik family it, ji. 71, 1 II, II4, 119. Kiiwimi ilu Iliy ij; 

ii. 14V. i<4. ■;■- &v (/M SuLmin, K»yiif<ul. xn ..r l<-4irm«n<l 111 lyi 



s Kuian 



kq^iiiakl.'ilAnlioch in.1 Kml. r;4 f., 
i;!". iMo. inj ic.iiitur.'.l hj- llm nl- 
.layi), 11^. ii4lnl«'<i'|, 115 )., 114 t, 
Jin Ivti-nliiHHi i^ainM Anliia), ijN 
(siiramtin liujfj. 140 f. |limlL!> II 
Willi S.ib.lin|. 144 f, 147 

Ki-i^miUI. '>rs»l.« lAi.iAu.n.i 

Ki. hsnl. of HJIi-vd 74, Hj L 

Kirliar.1 I, ..TKiielaiiil K«. t«i, Klj-iHj 

■■ ' ■ ■C.wB.ilI i.,!. 
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INDKX 



Sail ,\i«, n. 2 

Samvat (Sanio»at.i) 24, n. 1, 6y, 8tff 97 

Saiu-u Maru, st€ Kurain 

Sarafaixl (Sarcpia) N9. n. 7, 250, n. 6 

Sarhak, uf l(«isra i6y f. 

SarLh.i<l is>t, 115. n. 2 

S.irmaiiiya < = Sarmin) 258, n. 1 

Sarmeii iiX 

Saniioakh .t2M, n. .^ 

Sarmin 82. i</», n. 1, 165, 17H 

Saruj f**) f., «y«, I < I 

Sawar i.iO. 132 -i.u. 1J9, n. 3, I40, 

U2. »47 

Sra fiud, j>c via niariN 

SctKiMi);* 235. 2KO, II. 2 

••>iT«Hnl cru*n»lc" ifX H'. : cf. 75 

Scljuk Tuik'* ^, ly 

••Sf\ifUli iiusKic ' 3, .i2* 11. ("ir .143 AT.) 

Shah an >h.ih trl-al<lal, >£^ Ki'dftjal 

Shai/ar 32, n. 4. «;, 91, 93, i;H, 107, 

112, 132, i4of., 173, 17M. 21H, n. 7, 

222. n. 5 
Shakif Ariuin (lU'lftirt) 261, 302. n. 3 

<30<. n. I), 31M, 340 
Shakif lirun ^cavea dc Tynim) 1 32, 190* 

n- ». 337 
Sham^ ctl-tlaula I'ur.-iii ^hah, s^e Turan 

ohah 
ShaniH ciUlin *Aii ilm ctl-tiava 208 

« 

Sh.inio itl>iliii Muh.iinnicfl ibn el* 
niiikaildcm 20.\ iQn),\\. 1, 213, Si8 f., 

2JN 

Sham>> cl-muluk Nma'il 131 f. 

Shartnc<i 327, nil. 1 ami 2 

Shaiiliak (Mont Koyal) ht, 14/1, 190, n. 4, 
201. 202. 232. 241. 315, n. 2 

Shamir ih^i-iKM, 191, 193 f. 

Shih^li cii-<lin .Mahmu<l 133, 142* 143 

Shihab cti-iiin Tuj^ril 301, 30K, n. 2 

Shirkuh i5« f., ift«, 177, 179, iHo, n. 4, 
1X7 qxilicy of connucring 1-JOpt), 
190 I. (MTCoiul invaMoii of K^ypt), 
193 f. (coiiqucNt of Kgypi and death), 

»V7. w.* 
Shu|;r :«>. n. 1 

Sicihan ve^perN 34H 

Sicily «. 9, II, 203, 211, n. 4. 351 

Sidoii 20. 4H, 50, ,%M. «9 f. u'apturcil hy 
the l^lin>K 127. 179. 215, 220, 222, 
n. I, 250, n. f\ (surrendered tu Sa> 
ladin). 2'>4 (walls dcin«>h>he«l). 29^ f. 
(in .\.l». 119;), 297, 302. 309 (for* 
litici l»y the l^tinst^, 312 (in treaty of 
Fre«lerick ID, 31M. 32M. n. 6. 331 (for- 
liliol li)' I*oui* IX), 333 (plundered by 
Tartars), r^tt. 

SiiiHin, Maronite chief 148, n. 1 

Sinai 65 

Sinan, chief of the A«Ms>in» 281, n. 3 

Sinjar 19 i|trnM»n). 166 (place) 

•• Siath cnitade " 3. 308 ff. (or 325 ff.) 



Solninc 60, n. 3 

Spain A. 8, n. 1, 200 

Sukm.in 25, 55, <n, n. 1, 70 f., 76 f. 

Sulainian, son of 11|>a/i 107 f. 

Sunkur ei-ashkar 346 f., 350, n. 1 

Sur.m 81. n. 3 

Sum ad 48, 49, 50. 62, 170, 226. 228 

Sybil, .sister of lialduin 1\ 215 f., 223, 

'57. J74 
Syria Solial 203 

Syrian I«atins 15 f., 146, 158, 163, 231, 

2H0, 282, 291, 293 

Taj c<l-daula Tuiush 24 

Taj ebninluk liuri, of Damascus i^^ Huri 

Taj el-niuluk Huri, brother of Saladin 

Taki oldin 'Omar 222, n. 3, 123, 234, 

239. 243' »^»7 
Talai* ibn Ru//ik 171, 18/) 

taiicretl 9. 22 25, 29, 31, 34 f., 37,4of., 
42 f.. 46. 53, n. 2, 54, *7f., 74-7^. 77» 
81-95 

larsus 22, 23, n. 2, 230 

Tartars 2Hi;,*292. 305. 321, 333 f., }^2f*, 

, 337' 3.1N 34 ». 344. 34^ 347 
Tax jjaihercrs 1 17 

Tell a^^ili 81. n. 3 

Tell 'ajul 30«>, n. 4, 310, n. 3 

Tell 'A'.hloia 24 1 

Tell k-isliir 22, 23, 24. n. 1, 29,^11, 85, 
91 f.. 96. 103. 10^, 133, n. 6, 148, 150, 
n. I, i(S.H, n. I, 169. n. 1, 175, n. 5. 199 

Tell es-saliya 146 

Ti'll r^Miiian 21 1 

Tell ibn .Ma'shar 91 

Tell khalid iCn;, n. 1 

Tell kisan 263 

Tell kurad 91 

Tell niau/eii 06 

Templars 16, 113 (establi.<«hmcnt ol 
onU'i), 127, 146 (iHiiitl Safeil), lAi, 

"• 3. •^»7. •»• I (receive («a/a), 193 
(op|M*%e Amalric's K|^|)tian |Mtlicy), 
207 (execution at llattin), 217, 220 (in 
Caslle Jacob). 238 (sup|H>rt (iuy). 248 
(execulioiil. 2«o (Kl-fula), 252 (casfles 
surrendered), 258, n. 1 (claim Itaj^rns), 



280 (oi)|iosc advance on Jerusalem), 
7w} (allies of Ikihemond IV), 303 
(((irtify 'Athlith), 309 (relations with 



FrcHlerick f I), 314, n. 4. 318 IT. (|M>licx 
of alliance with IsmaSI), 321 (defeat 

Kj^yptian army). 323 (at lattlc of (taxa« 
A. 11. 1244). 336 f. (in time of llaibar«), 
342 (castles in Antixh), 343 (Antartus), 
348 iwar with llobetnond VI I). '332, 
354 f. .Siv ais0 Masters of Temple 
Teutonic knights llospiiallers 290, 295, 
308 f.. 344 
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Turn- lyo, Hi 

Turin >liab, Sj|,ulin'> liiiKhcr )■>. tij. 

Turan -hall. ».mi •rf' ihc >ulun Ajnti J A 



Tjire IS. .lo. 'ii f..M, ri 
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l'.-i]a[ ..lilc'in l-al'cMinc. pr..lc<:i oT M. i 

I'alriArchsolAnii'ich Mr. ijf. "U 
I'.Miiarch* nf Ji-ruulem ji/, 4,1, ti 



|-hm,.«flklin u6.n.., 

I1iili|> Ai^pistut ur France 160, 161, 

rt; (.. i;i f. 
1'ian.iua, ciHincil of R. n. 1 
hiKrimv' hill ,.4f..J5i 
I'isan Ikclt lu (.. Hi 



ISmim in Syru »^ 
rb.n oT llm 'Ami 



I'lir*. ci( Tnii.li. H.i, n. 1, (|H, 101, i»j 
,.'*«■ !•"■ ","■ 'i'' '.»*.'« 
I'.i|«il«lvii.» iif towns 10 Syr* a, )fj 

Wiiliclion <•( cnpluic of Jcniiitlcir 
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INDEX 



Salt .\i«. II. J 

S4m<^.it (Samo!>atn) 24, n. 1, 69, 88, 97 

Saiu'ta Maria, jr«r Ktiraiii 

Sarafaml iSarcpia) Htj, n. 7« 150, n. 6 

Sarhak. of U<»ra i(hj f. 

Saikhail 15H, .^15. n. 2 

S.umaniya ( ^ Sarniin) 351$, n. 1 

Sarn*c(I iiM 

Sariiic>akh ji2\ n. .\ 

Sarmin Hi. i</i, n. 1, 165, 17M 

Sanij fuj f., lyt, i«i 

Sawar 1.^0, 1.JI i.U. IJ9. n. 3, 140, 

Stra ri*n«l, wt via maris 

SiUi«t*)a :j{5, 250, 11. 2 

••>i-roiii| cru-a^lc" 15H li'.; cf. ;,» 

Scljtik Tuiks (t, in 

'•Sixiiiih iiiiva«lc ' .\, .ii« II. (or ,i4j ff.) 

Shah an >hah «rl-al«lal, .uv KI-aMal 

.Shai/ar .^J, n. 4. H;, yi, 93, 9H, 107, 

Mj, i.u, i4of., I7.», 17M, jiH, n. 7, 

m. n. 5 
Sh.ikif Ariiiin (ililftirt) 261, 301, n. 3 

130*. n. I), ,\lH. <40 
Sh.tkif 1 irun (cavca tic Tyniin) 1 32, 190, 

>ham'« ol-tlaula 1'uran Oiah, /fV Turan 

shah 
Shano c(l-«iiii *AIi ilMi ctl-daya 208 
Sli.iMiH i^l-diii Muliaiiimcil ibn cU 

nuikatMciii 20M, 209.11. ^* 'IJI* 'i^ f'« 

2 IN 

.sham'* cl-muluk Nma'il 131 f. 

Shariiicvi ,;2 7, nil. 1 .in«i 2 

Sh.mliak (M«mi( Royal) (tt. 146, Kyo. n. 4, 
201. 202. 232. 24I. .115, n. 2 

Shaviir iH^i-|MM, iiyi, 19^ f. 

.Shih..l> til-tlin M.ihmu«l 133, 142, 143 

Sliihali ui-iliii Tu)i;ril ,toi. .\oK. n. 2 

Shirkuh i5« f., 165, 177, 179, iMo, n. 4, 
1X7 ^M'licy of ctHKiucrin); I'^ypOt 
190 (. (M^coiiii invaMon of K^iypl), 
I9.t f. K-<HM]iic>( of K$;ypt ami tiealh), 
iV7. 20 » 

Shujjr :«N. n. 1 

.Sicilian vi-|»cr» .;4H 

.Sicily 5. V. "i. »03. 211. n. 4. ,\ii 

Sidoii 20. 4H, &o, jkM, 59 r. (ca|>turc<l by 
the l^tin^i. 127. 179. 215, 220, 222, 
n. I, 250. n. 6 (Nurromlcred to Sa- 
latliiiK 2^>4 (walls «lcm'»li>hcil). 294 f. 
lin \.l». M97K 297. .»02, J09 (for- 
tilic<l by the l^itiniiK 312 (in treaty of 
Kreilcrick III, 31H. 32H, n. 6. 331 (for- 
litidl l»y I^Nii^ I.\), 333 (plundered by 
TartarN), \it, 

Simon, Man mite chief 148, n. 1 

Sinai 6« 

Sinan. chief of the A^si^^mi 28 1, n. 3 

Siniar 11; (|«cp«on), 166 (pKnce) 

** Sixth cru*adc ** 3, 306 fT. (or 325 IT.) 



S(»lonic 60, n. 3 

Spain A, 8, n. 1. 200 

Sukman 25, 55, 50, n. i, 70 f., 76 f. 

Sulainian, son of Wi^ri 107 f. 

Sunkur el-a.shkar 346 f., 350, n. t 

Suran 81. n. 3 

SuHad 4K, 49, 50. 62, 170, 126, 118 

Sybil, Milter of lialdwin 1\ 215 f., 223, 

».<7. K4 
Syria SoImI 203 

Syrian I^.ntins 15 f., 146, 158, 163, 231, 

280. 282, 291, 293 

Taj ed-d.iiila Tuiush I4 

'I'aj cl-miiluk Huri, of I)ania>cus f^^ Huri 

Taj ebmuluk lluri, brother of SaLidin 

115. ». 4 
Taki etldin Mhnar 222, n. 3, 223. 234, 

239. 243. 267 
Tal.ii* ibn Ku/xik 171. i8/> 
Tancre»l 9. 22 25. 29, 31, 34 f., 37, 40 f., 

42 f.. 46. 53. n. I, 54, *7 f., 74-7^. 77» 

81-95 
Tar>us 22. 23, n. 2, 230 
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